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without roads for wheeled traffic. 

Outside the wholly inadequate rail- 
ways, transportation is principally by 
river and canal, supplemented by the 
toilsome efforts of millions of plodding 
coolies and the less numerous beasts of 
burden. 

Development of water routes, however, 
has not been notable in China, for the 
building of canals and governing of 
watersheds has been primarily for pur- 
poses of irrigation. Nevertheless, it is 
apparent that waterways always will be 
a most important factor in Chinese do- 
mestic trade, and that, accordingly, there 
will be the need of great waterway im- 
provements to keep pace with the pro- 
gramme of railroad building. That the 
Chinese are fully aware of this necessity 
is evidenced in the recent employment of 
an American firm of engineers to rehabil- 
itate the Grand Canal. 

The temptation to descend to “pictorial 
statistics” in outlining the extent of the 
water transportation system of China is 
irresistible, particularly since no exact 
figures are available and the estimates 
prove so vaguely attractive. The best 
accessible authorities agrec that if the 
canals and levied rivers were to be placed 
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end to end across the United States they 
would make more than sixty continuous 
waterways reaching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

Chief of these highways is the river 
Yangtze-kiang. It flows through central 
China, and after a course of twenty-nine 
hundred miles, empties itself into the 
Yellow Sea. It is dotted with rich and 
populous cities, to the upbuilding and 
prosperity of which it has chiefly con- 
tributed. Among them Nanking, 
Kiukiang, Hankow and Ichang, names 
fairly familiar to the western ear. 


are 


From its mouth to Ichang, a distance 
of about 1,000 miles, the Yangtze is nav- 
igable by large steamers; above the city 
navigation becomes impossible for any 
but light-draft native craft or steam craft 
specially constructed to combat the fre- 
quent powerful rapids:in the mountain 
gorges through the river runs 
between Ichang and Kweichow. Many 
large ocean-going vessels dock at Han- 
kow, six hundred miles inland. 


which 


The Houangho, or Yellow River, which 
has an internationally bad reputation for 
its floods and general misdemeanors, is 
the second largest stream. It is about 
twenty-four hundred miles long, but has 
no great navigable length, due to its un- 


ruly nature. According to the Chinese 
records it has changed its course nine 
times during twenty-five hundred years, 
and has emptied itself into the sea at 
different mouths, the most widely sep- 
arated being three hundred miles apart. 

The in east central China, 
has a length of about eight hundred 
miles, but no great navigable distances, 
owing to its violent floods, which habitual- 
ly inundate the surrounding country for 
ten to twenty miles. The Pei-ho, about 
three hundred and fifty miles long, is of 


Hwai-ho, 


importance as being the high waterway 
to Peking, rising in the Western Moun- 
tains and emptying into the Gulf of 
Chihli. 
ers as far as Tientsin during the greater 
part of the year, but from the end of 
November to the beginning of March it 


It is navigable for small steam- 


is frozen. 
The Si-kiang, or 
the largest in the southern provinces. It 


Western River, is 
has a length of over one thousand miles, 
and is navigable for a distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles by vessels of not 
more than fifteen feet draft. Smaller 
vessels reach Wuchow-fu, seventy-five 
miles further upstream. 

More important as a waterway than 
all the rivers save the Yangtze is .the 


Grand Canal. This ancient artificial riv- 
er extends from .Hangchow to Tientsin, 
a distance of approximately one thousand 
miles. The section from the Yangtze- 
kiang to Hangchow was constructed early 
in the seventh century, while the section 
from the Yangtze to the Hwai River was 
opened about 486 B.C., and has been in 
use ever since. The most northerly por- 
tion, from the Hwai River to the Pei-ho, 
was built between the years 1280-1283. 
It was badly constructed, and now is of 
little use, owing to neglect and the rav- 
ages of the mud-laden Yellow River. 
The southern division of the canal lies 
in a generally flat country, and the depth 
is adequate—from seven to eleven feet at 
low water, and occasionally thirteen feet 
at high water. Between Soochow and 
Chingkiang the canal is over one hundred 
feet wide, and its sides in many places 
It is spanned by 
fine stone, bridges, and near its banks are 
many memorial arches and lofty pagodas. 


are faced with stone. 


In the central portion of the canal the 
current is strong and difficult to ascend 
The north- 
ern, and considerably the longest, section 
extends from the old bed of the Yellow 
River, a dry channel since 1852, to Tien- 
tsin. 


on the northward journey. 


It largely utilizes existing rivers, 
and follows their original windings. The 
crossing of the Yellow River presents 
serious difficulties to traffic; frequently 
the waters of the river are either too low 
or the current is too strong to permit a 
passage. For long distances northward 
of this point navigation is difficult and 
the water supply often insufficient. The 
differences of level, in some places twen- 
ty to thirty feet, are provided for by 
the 
discharged their cargoes 


barrages over which boats—having 
are hauled by 
windlasses. 

Modernization of the Grand Canal, and 
extensive reclamation and conservancy 
projects in the territory adjacent to it, 
are being undertaken by the Chinese gov- 
ernment, a contract involving the expend- 
iture of six million dollars having been 
made within recent with the 
Siems-Carey Co., of St. Paul, Minn. This 
concern now has a corps of engineers at 


work on preliminary surveys. 


months 


The initial 
appropriation is not expected to complete 
the entire work contemplated, but prob- 
ably will serve to accomplish the desired 
surveying and to modernize a consider- 
able portion of the old waterway. Mil- 
lions of acres of land, now reduced to 
swamps and marshes, or large ponds, by 
the continual overflow of water from the 
canal and its contributory rivers, are to 
be reclaimed. ‘This soil is some of the 
most fertile in the country, and, with its 
proximity to water transportation, should 
add greatly to the country’s wealth. 
Deepening of the canal and installa- 
tion of modern locks will constitute one 
of the most urgent tasks to be accom- 
plished by the American company, and 
dikes will be necessary for a considerable 
distance to prevent the waters of the riv- 
er from entering the canal and bringing 
with them deposits of sand and silt. The 
few locks now in use are perhaps the 
most primitive in the world. Stone posts 





are erected on opposite sides of the 
canal, into which are fitted large timbers, 
placed one upon the other and forming 
a fairly tight dam. A single boat is not 
allowed to go through the locks, and 
owners sometimes find it necessary to 
wait a day or two, or until enough others 
have arrived to warrant the laborious 
process of shifting the retaining timbers. 
When this process is undertaken the 
boats on the upper side of the dam glide 
down with the current, and those below 
are dragged up through the rapids by 
coolies tugging at long ropes. 

Improvement of the present canals, and 
the harnessing of unruly rivers, of course 
will figure most prominently in the im- 
mediate plans of the Chinese government, 
but these contemplate principally the 
benefiting of through traffic and the rec- 
lamation of land. Further enterprises 
remain for the future, however, in the 
advancement of irrigation projects, vital 
to the extension of rice-growing regions 
and to the opening up for cultivation of 
areas now insufficiently watered for any 
crops. Since irrigation canals and ditches 
are used by the Chinese farmer as one 
of his most important means of trans- 
portation, the process of extending the 
country’s irrigation will at the same time 
widen its facilities for reaching primary 
markets. 

The most fertile provinces of China are 
a veritable network of artificial waterways 
serving a double purpose. They were 
built many centuries ago, and have been 
maintained with unceasing energy. In 
some districts they are little more than 
a quarter of a mile apart. Their average 
width is about fifteen feet, and their 
depth ranges from a few inches in the 
small ditches to several feet in the larger 
trunk canals. 

Construction of the vast irrigation and 
canal system of China began in the leg- 
endary period. The first recorded canal- 
building is said to have been done in 
2255 B.C., when the Emperor Yao in- 
trusted the famous Yu with the task of 
draining off the waters of floods and 
canalizing the rivers. This great en- 
gineer devoted thirteen years to his task, 
and wrote many treatises on agriculture 
and drainage which are still preserved as 
engineering and agricultural classics. 

A part of the system of canalization 
that has developed sporadically through- 
out the centuries is the construction of 
thousands of miles of embankments and 
levees. In the delta regions of the Yel- 
low, Yangtze and West rivers the beds of 
the streams for long distances are high 
above the level of the surrounding coun- 
try, owing to the fact that these rivers 
build up their banks with their own sedi- 
ment. 

Reservoir adjuncts, for impounding 
overflow waters from these great streams, 
have areas estimated at a total exceed- 
ing 15,000 miles, consisting largely of 
lakes of various sizes in the coastal plain. 
These lakes ultimately will become al- 
luvial cultivable lands, through the con- 
stant process of silting with sediments 
brought by the streams that feed them. 

The many thousand square miles of 
land in the delta regions of China, con- 
tributed by the silt-building process of 
the great rivers, present a practical water 
level. Grading has been done to assist 
the natural processes. By this means 
waste of soil fertility by erosion and sur- 
face leaching is reduced to the lowest 
possible degree. Most of the rainfall 
is retained upon the field, uniformly dis- 
tributed over it, and a very large propor- 
tion of it is compelled to run off by un- 
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der-drainage, with the obvious advantage 
of conveying plant food developed in the 
surface soil to the roots of the crops, 
making possible at the same time a more 
complete absorption and retention by the 
soil of soluble materials not consumed. 
This system of surface leveling also gives 
the best possible opportunity for apply- 
ing water to the fields when rainfall is 
insufficient, and for withdrawing surplus 
rainfall by surface drainage. 

The conservation of water and the sus- 
pended plant food carried with it from 
the fields does not stop with these meas- 
ures. Chinese farmers adopt the addi- 
tional expedient of draining their fields 
into reservoirs for use in the dry season, 
or in the preparation of fertilizing com- 
pounds. In some districts the level fields 
are bounded by deep, wide trenches for 
the accommodation of surplus rainfall. 
The water collected by them either evap- 
orates or is allowed to seep into the soil 
by capillary action when required. 


In the regiéns which have not been re- 
duced to a water level great care is tak- 
en to prevent erosion. The common 
method in cultivated fields on hillsides is 
straw mulching, which serves not only 
to prevent washing away of the soil but 
equal distribution of the rainfall. The 
mulches are usually several inches deep, 
and of course, in the end, serve the ad- 
ditional purpose of fertilization. 

The “dry-farmer” in America, whose 
water is brought to his fields from a high- 
er level, and whose work of irrigation is 
done for him by the simple act of water 
seeking its own level, has no conception 
of the toilsome necessities that accom- 
pany the process of irrigating fields in 
China. Canal water is abundant in the 
low-lying coastal provinces, but it is at 
an average of some six or eight feet be- 
low the level of the fields, and must be 
raised in huge quantities for such crops 
as rice, which demand flooding to a depth 
of several inches. The American farmer 


December 31, 1919 
undoubtedly would use pumps operated 
by gas or wind power: the Chinese does 
it laboriously by man power; unless, of 
course, he has a large acreage and can 
afford the maintenance of a water buffalo 
for this purpose. 

The form of pump most used in China 
is a simple open box trough, through 
which travels a wooden chain made up of 
a series of loosely fitting boards. These 
boards lift water from the canal and 
discharge it into the field at the upper 
end of the trough. The size of the trough 
varies according to the amount of water 
required or the number of men available 
to operate. The cost of this apparatus 
is an absolute minimum. It is the cheap- 
est and at the same time the most ef- 
fective machinery that could be adapted 
to its uses. Any other kind of power 
would eat up more than the season’s 
profits from the fields which this simple 
wooden pump irrigates. 

(Continued on page 1550.) 








In the City of Soochow, China, Whose Principal “Streets” Are Canals 
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said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 

as Kurope ain't got much but hope to pay with, it 

sort of seems to me that the question of whether the guv’- 

ment does the ¢- ex porting or whether the millers do it their- 
Su 











legs like the case of old Link 


fa get garried acrost the river for 
bi thy ée’ cents an’ Sam Cahill, who 
F e#Tuns the ferry, said to him, 
d hell, ef you ain’t got more’n 
, thres cents what difference 

does it make to you which 
Y side the river you're on.’ 


selv res is somewhat more or 


#Cultom, who was tryin’ to 
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CLOSING A GOOD YEAR 

With the passing of the year, The 
Northwestern Miller is moved to express 
appreciation and gratitude to its read- 
ers and advertisers for the abundant 
measure of success which has rewarded 
its efforts during the twelve months 
which end today. 

No similar period of time in its his- 
tory has been equally prosperous, and 
while The Northwestern Miller has no de- 
sire to boast, it sees no good reason why 
it should not state the fact, particularly 
as it is due, not so much to its own 
acumen and enterprise, as to the spirit 
of an industry which is willing to re- 
spond generously to any and all efforts 
which are made in its behalf. 

Moreover, The Northwestern Miller be- 
lieves that they who are responsible for 
this highly satisfactory result will be as 
glad and pleased with it as if they them- 
selves owned the paper, so great is their 
good will toward it. 

It is not the fashion in these days for 
enterprises to disclose their prosperity; 
on the contrary, they are inclined to min- 
imize and belittle it, seemingly in the be- 
lief that it is something to be ashamed 
of, or that success necessarily implies 
having taken an unfair advantage of 
somebody. Perhaps it would be better 
for the encouragement of that optimism 
which is so essential to public welfare at 
this time if more concerns were less 
reticent in this respect. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
having done a satisfactory year’s busi- 
ness, providing it has been accomplished 
on honest and straightforward lines, with 
due consideration for the rights of oth- 
ers and without extortion, or the exac- 
tion of profits which are unreasonable. 
It is a distorted sense, born of vague 
fears, which would apologize for a per- 
fectly legitimate and altogether desir- 
able performance, beneficial alike and 
proportionately to all concerned, but 
business has been so assailed and chal- 
lenged during recent years that it has 
become timid of admitting prosperity, 
and seeks rather to dwell upon and ex- 
aggerate its handicaps and disadvantages, 
as if success was proscribed in these 
United States. 

Not in a spirit of boastfulness but of 
thankfulness The Northwestern’ Miller 
contemplates the year’s harvest. It has 
endeavored to play the game, not alone 





in accord with a strict interpretation of 
its rules, but liberally and with thought 
for the welfare of others as well as it- 
self. It has tried to be helpful and to 
give the very best service in the fullest 
measure of which it was capable. So far 
as it is aware, no one is the poorer or 
the worse for its existence, and it hopes 
that many are better and more prosper- 
ous because of it. 

In a time when the heavily increased 
cost of raw material, of labor, of every 
item that goes to make the total of op- 
erating expenses, has been used as ample 
justification for advancing the price 
charged for commodities, it is a source 
of much gratification to this publication 
that it has not found it necessary to ad- 
vance its rates of advertising, which re- 
main precisely the same as they were ten 
years ago. 

While it is the general opinion that 
reduced hours of work and increased 
rates of pay have resulted in lessened 
output and inferior workmanship, the 
exact contrary is true in the publishing 
establishment of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, and it is glad to state this fact in 
justification of those who work for it. 

When. the great war began, The North- 
western Miller determined that it would 
maintain its standard of quality, regard- 
less of cost or the difficulty of obtaining 
adequate supplies, and comparison of its 
current issues with those of 1913 and 
previous years will prove conclusively 
that it has done so. Paper, ink, press- 
work, reading matter and _ illustrations 
have all been held rigorously up to the 
highest attainable quality, and no ex- 
pense or trouble has been spared to this 
end. 

Without advancing the rates of adver- 
tising, the problem of maintaining qual- 
ity both in the publication itself and in 
the service of its organization, with op- 
erating expenses constantly soaring, 
reaching and passing levels heretofore 
unheard of and even unimagined, could 
be solved satisfactorily in only one way. 
Assuming that the original basis of rates 
afforded a reasonable profit, which they 
did, a greatly increased volume of busi- 
ness would meet all the legitimate re- 


quirements of a well-ordered and proper-' 


ly conducted business. 

Fortunately it was found possible to 
secure this, both in advertising and sub- 
scription; hence the result for which 


ne 


The Northwestern Miller is properly 
thankful. Basing the thought on its own 
experience, during an anxious and trying 
period, it is inclined to believe that many 
concerns, not necessarily in the publish- 
ing business but in various lines of en- 
terprise, have yielded to the prevalent 
fashion of increasing prices because 
“everybody’s doing it” and because they 
could do so, rather than because it was 
imperative; that increased volume of 
business at the same or at very slightly 
advanced prices would have solved the 
problem, and that, as in its own case, a 
willingness to sell at such prices would 
have brought the increased business. 

The public is very quick to appreciate 
and prompt to respond to an earnest and 
sincere effort to keep down prices, al- 
though much is loosely said about its 
strange willingness to pay exorbitant 
values. This may be a tendency of the 
superficial and the improvident made 
manifest in such times, but it is transient, 
and the thoughtful and thrifty must in 
the long run be depended upon to main- 
tain trade, whether it be in publications 
or in shoes. 

Likewise, again basing the thought on 
its own experience, The Northwestern 
Miller is inclined to believe that much of 
the deterioration in quality so painfully 
observable in almost every commodity of- 
fered the public has been both unneces- 
sary and unwise. The temptation to low- 
er quality given by the excuse of short- 
age in raw material or the inefficiency of 
present-day workmanship was, with 
many, irresistible, especially when it 
made the assurance of profits doubly 
sure, 

Combined, deteriorated standards of 
quality and advanced selling prices make 
big profits certain, regardless of in- 
creased operating expense, and those 
who by this simple process find them- 
selves in possession of a balance sheet 
for the year which shows a huge return 
may thereby justify themselves, but they 
have good reason for being reticent re- 
garding the result, and their fear of be- 
ing charged with profiteering is not en- 
tirely baseless. 

Be this as it may, The Northwestern 
Miller is content with the results of its 
policy, and confident that the principle of 
keeping prices down, quality up, and de- 
pending upon increased volume of trade 
to maintain the proper equilibrium be- 
tween profit and loss in the final account- 
ing is sound, whether it be applied to a 
publishing enterprise or anything else, 
for, fundamentally, all businesses, large 
or small, are alike governed by the same 
principles. 

Since it would have been impossible to 
have obtained the volume of business 
necessary to meet conditions without the 
willing co-operation of its advertisers and 
readers, The Northwestern Miller ends, 
as it began, with acknowledgments and 
thanks to those who have made the record 
of its year possible; its almost one thou- 
sand advertisers and its many thousand 
subscribers. 

May good fortune and prosperity at- 
tend them during the year that is to 
come; may they find happiness and suc- 
cess, not in vast profits made at the ex- 
pense of those dependent upon them for 
the necessities of life, but in honest serv- 
ice well rendered, in the production of 
commodities, or in the performance of 
duties, wherein quality is maintained and 
standards of efficiency are upheld, and 
may they obtain gains that are just, 
fair and commensurate with their worth 
to those who pay for them. 
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BETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 

* The close of the year 1919 marks what 
every one hopes is the end of a period of 
postponement. Twelve months ago there 
were various great problems apparently 
pressing for immediate solution of some 
sort; today nearly all of these questions 
are waiting for their answers in 1920, 
In view of the immensity of the tasks 
left by the war, it was probably unrea- 
sonable to expect so much from the year 
just closing; but expectations and conse- 
quent disappointments have been the 
dominant features of 1919. It is not that 
no progress has been made; on the con- 
trary, the year has been one of extraor- 
dinary achievement in many ways. For 
one reason or another, however, most of 
the momentous decisions it was expected 
to bring have been compelled to await the 
new year. 

Underlying all other uncertainties is 
the still perplexing doubt about peace. 
The great war is over, and yet not over; 
the relation of the United States to the 
terms of settlement still hangs in the air. 
The reasons for this are many and com- 
plex, and each man assigns the heaviest 
weight of blame according to his own 
prejudices. The fact remains that the 
year 1919 has failed in its foremost duty 
to humanity: it has not succeeded in 
evolving an acceptable formula for peace, 
and now passes the burden along to the 
year which is to come. 

In like manner, the past year has put 
off the solution of the problem created 
by Russian bolshevism. Much has been 
done to check the spread of this new 
and terrible plague, which at one time 
threatened to sweep Europe like the 
Black Death of the Middle Ages; but the 
plague-spot itself remains. In this case, 
the year 1919 failed to bring a solution, 
because the problem proved far more 
vast and complex than had been antici- 
pated; and while it may be earnestly 
hoped that 1920 will bring a decisive an- 
swer, such a result cannot be regarded 
as by any means assured. 

In the United States the tendency not 
to do today what can possibly be put off 
till tomorrow has been particularly 
marked. Congress has talked much, and 
accomplished next to nothing. Tax legis- 
lation, of the utmost importance to in- 
dustry and to the whole economic struc- 
ture of the nation, is still in the air; the 
railroads have yet to be returned to their 
owners, though such action has at last 
been specifically promised; a peace-time 
basis for the nation’s army has yet to 
be determined; tariff laws are still mere 
tentative proposals; labor legislation is 
chaotic, 

Twelve months ago it was confidently 
expected that by this time most of these 
matters would have been at least tem- 
porarily settled; it was assumed that the 
need for prompt action was so urgent as 
absolutely to compel Congress to do some- 
thing definite. Today there is less con- 
fidence for 1920; the fact that a presi- 
dential election must be held makes every 
one realize that Congress will accomplish 
nothing it can avoid doing. Some steps 
it must take; but the prospects for crea- 
tive legislation in the coming year are 
far less bright than they were a year 
ago for [919. 

The millers of America had one out- 
standing expéctation from 1919: one and 
all they believed that the year. would 
witness a solution of the problem created 
by the guaranteed price of wheat. It 
never occurred to them, a year ago, that 
this guaranty would never become opera- 
tive at all, and that market conditions 











would keep wheat prices well above the 
guaranteed level throughout the entire 
year. The Lever act, which at the time 
of its passage appeared to be in many 
ways the most important piece of legis- 
lation affecting flour-milling ever enact- 
ed by Congress, was formulated wholly 
on the assumption that 1919 would have 
to determine what would happen when 
wheat prices went back to their normal 
level. 

For the milling industry this problem 
of wheat prices, handed on from 1919 to 
1920, remains the great question for the 
future to answer. Will wheat values go 
down, and if so, what will happen when 
the decline comes? ‘The Lever act as it 
now stands becomes inoperative after 
June 1, 1920, but there is not the slight- 
est possibility that its chief function, so 
far as the millers are concerned, will have 
been fulfilled by that time. Congress 
has been urged to extend its operations 
for an additional six months, and is quite 
likely to do so; but unless some extraor- 
dinary change in world conditions takes 
place, it appears that the government 
guaranty can be withdrawn without hav- 
ing the slightest effect on the wheat mar- 
ket. 

The future of the export flour trade is 
today very nearly as uncertain as it was 
twelve months ago. To be sure, export 
restrictions have been withdrawn; but 
most of America’s leading foreign cus- 
tomers are still working through consoli- 
dated buying agencies, and the condition 
of the exchange market renders private 
business doubly difficult. A year ago it 
was believed that the restoration of the 
export flour trade on a pre-war basis 
awaited only action by the United States 
government; today it is realized that, al- 
though this action has been taken, far 
more complex forces are involved, and 
the course of future events is by no 
means clear. 

“War-time” prices, which people so 
confidently hoped were to be reduced in 
1919, have given place to still higher 
prices; “war-time” labor conditions, which 
were to be rectified by the return to 
civilian life of millions of soldiers, have 
grown more complicated; instead of a 
return to normal productivity, there has 
been a general shrinkage of production. 
The world has learned that it is harder 
to get out of a war than to get into one, 
and that the space of a year is far too 
short to solve the infinity of problems 
which a great struggle leaves behind. 

The great task of the year about to 
begin is, then, to do the work which 1919 
left unfinished; to find the solutions which 
have so far proved elusive; to answer the 
insistent questions which stand today, as 
they stood on December 31, 1918, like 
clouds obscuring a clear view of the fu- 
ture. It is not likely that there will be 
a full repetition of this year’s disap- 
pointments. For one thing, the world 
has learned something of patience; it 
will expect less, and be more nearly con- 
tent with what it is able to achieve. A 
year from now there will be plenty of 
doubts still left to pass on to 1921; but 
the presidential election will be over, and 
it may confidently be believed that peace 
will finally have been determined. It 
seems likely, too, that the federal tax 
laws will to some extent have been re- 
vised, the railroads restored to their 
rightful owners, and the return of wheat 

and flour prices to a purely commercial 
level at last consummated. If the past 
year has taught patience, it has also given 


good reason for hope. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ALI BABA 

Every one remembers, in a vague way, 
the story of Ali Baba, but it is so long 
since most people have read it that many 
of the details have escaped their mem- 
ories. Told, as it generally is, simply as 
a children’s tale, the story appears in a 
condensed form which obscures its real 
meaning. A careful reading of it in the 
original will show that there is far more 
truth concealed beneath the surface of it 
than appears in the half-forgotten ver- 
sions of the nursery. 

Ali Baba, it will be remembered, and 
his brother Cassim, were both merchants 
in Bagdad. Cassim had married a well- 
to-do wife, and conducted with consid- 
erable success, largely on the strength 
of his wife’s capital, a general provision 
store, doing a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness, chiefly in grain, flour and feed. Ali 
Baba, lacking capital, ran a small and 
unprofitable corner shop, where he sold in 
two-pound packages the flour he bought 
in jute from his brother. Finally, how- 
ever, luck suddenly came his way, and 
from overhearing a chance wheat tip, he 
was able in a couple of feverish days on 
the Bagdad trading floor to clean up a 
larger fortune than his conservative 
brother had ever enjoyed. 

At this point the illustrious forty enter 
the story. In the nursery version they 
are baldly called “the forty thieves,” but 
a careful examination of the original dis- 
closes the interesting fact that this trans- 
lation is unwarranted and does great in- 
justice to these gentlemen. It appears, 
rather, that they were.a devoted band of 
zealous, if misguided, persons who pur- 
sued their activities from selfish 
motives than from desire for the public 
good, 

Their leader was a famous professional 
organizer of drives, having a commodi- 
ous suite of offices on the main street of 
Bagdad, who made an exceedingly good 
living out of organizing and directing 
campaigns for the multifarious charities, 
philanthropies, social, benevolent, reli- 
gious and fraternal organizations, and 
other needy institutions of the great city. 
Through long experience, he had gath- 
ered around him a group of followers, 
skilled in separating the peaceful citizen 
from his money. It mattered little to 
these gentlemen what cause they were 
called on to support; they would collect 
funds one week for the League to Abolish 
Harems, and the next, with undampened 
ardor, for the Society for the Support 
of Indigent Husbands with More than 
Three Wives. 

Ali Baba’s meteoric success had, of 
course, attracted immediate attention, 
and every one of the forty solicitors 
promptly wrote down ‘his name, along 
with that of brother Cassim, as a “live 
prospect.” It so happened that, at the 
moment, all Bagdad was trembling with 
excitement over the great drive to raise 
a hundred thousand dinars for the Union 
of Associated Inebriates. One of the 
campaigners hastened to Cassim’s house, 
found him at home, and wrote him down 
for five hundred dinars, thereupon affix- 
ing a large red poster with the words, 
“Leave Me Alone; I Haven’t Any More 
Money,” on the front door. He tried also 
to see Ali Baba, but Ali was burying his 
newly acquired wealth in the cellar, and 
refused to answer the bell. 

It so happened that Morgiana, Ali 
Baba’s general housework girl, shortly 
afterwards passed by Cassim’s door, and, 
noticing the poster, which, of course, she 
was too uneducated to be able to read, 
decided that her master’s recent affluence 
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entitled him to a similar decoration. So, 
quite unmindful of the fact that the sign 
might have read “Measles” or “For Rent, 
Inquire Within,” she deftly removed it 
from Cassim’s door, and placed it on Ali 
Baba’s. As a natural result, Ali Baba 
was undisturbed during the rest of the 
drive, whereas a second solicitor prompt- 
ly called on Cassim the next day, and he, 
being kindly and weak-minded, signed 
for another five hundred dinars. 

This was the beginning of the end. 
Drive followed drive, on+an average of 
one a week; each time one or more of 
the band would seek out Ali Baba, deter- 
mined to be the first one to get him, but 
always Morgiana had affixed an “I Have 
Given” placard on the front door. Gen- 
erally she stole them from poor Cassim’s 
house, with the inevitable result that be- 
fore long, having signed pledges for 
about three times his total capital, he 
took to plunging heavily in wheat fu- 
tures, in the hope of duplicating his 
brother’s success, was caught long on a 
disastrous drop in the May option, and 
was so badly cut up by his losses that 
the Arabic original declares he was ac- 
tually quartered. 

When the industrious forty compared 
notes after the twenty-fifth consecutive 
drive in six months, they found that, al- 
though Ali Baba had always had his 
house conspicuously marked, not one of 
them had ever seen his signature on a 
pledge card. Accordingly, the leader de- 
termined that when the next drive began, 
the following Monday morning, he would 
take his whole organization to Ali’s 
house,. and not leave until his subscrip- 
tion for a handsome amount had been 
secured for the League to Abolish Cara- 
way Seeds. In order that Ali Baba 
might admit the entire party without 
suspicion, he concealed his associates in 
empty oil barrels, and told each of them, 
if he had to make any noise, to be care- 
ful to sound just as much like a gallon 
of gasoline as possible. 

The plot worked perfectly. 
party was promptly admitted into Ali 
Baba’s front yard, and Morgiana had not 
as yet got round to removing last week’s 
sign, which was pink, and had “Please 
Keep Off the Grass” on it, and substi- 
tuting the new one, which was designed 
like a large blue caraway seed, and bore 
the legend “I Ate ’Em and Hate ’Em.” 
All was apparently going well, until Ali 
Baba, cornered and on the point of sign- 
ing, found that there was no ink in his 
fountain pen. He therefore bade Mor- 
giana take the Ford and run down to 
the nearest store for some ink. The 
Ford was as empty of gasoline as the pen 
was of ink. She tried to draw some 
gasoline from one of the barrels, where- 
upon the inmate firmly ejaculated “Glug, 
glug, glug.” Morgiana was perfectly sat- 
isfied; but the Ford would not start. 
Thirty-nine times she tried it, with all 
the thirty-nine barrels, but without suc- 
cess. F 

Ali Baba, meanwhile, was watching the 
whole operation out of the window, and 
with extraordinary perspicacity guessed 
what was the matter with the alleged 
gasoline. Turning to the chief, he of- 
fered to give him a cash subscription 
sufficient to pay all the expenses of the 
League to Abolish Caraway Seeds for 
one year if, in return, he would sell him 
the thirty-nine barrels, f.o.b., immediate 
delivery. The chief, dazed by the pros- 
pect of such a speedy and brilliant ter- 
mination to the drive, breathlessly con- 
sented, whereupon Ali Baba signed the 
check, and ordered all the barrels and 
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their contents immediately dumped into 
the river, which at that point was very 
deep, with an exceedingly swift current. 

The story, in the original, concludes 
with a brief paragraph to the effect that 
the grateful people of Bagdad erected a 
marble statue of Ali Baba as a notable 
public benefactor. The associated so- 
licitors being extinct, the weekly drive 
had to be abandoned, but it was observed 
that all the really deserving charities and 
worthy institutions received quite as 
much money as before, though without 
nearly so much commotion about it, in- 
cluding large subscriptions from Ali 
Baba himself. As for the chief, his oc- 
cupation being gone, Ali took him into 
his’ employ, and he amassed sufficient 
wealth to be.able to marry four wives 
through his marked ability as a travel- 
ling salesman for Baba’s Lily of Bagdad 
Superfine Wheat Flour. 


THE WEEKLY BOMB PLOT 

Scarcely a week passes nowadays with- 
out the discovery, in large headlines, of 
a new “nation-wide bomb plot.” As a 
rule, these marvelous discoveries emanate 
from New York, where, one would think, 
it must be an almost daily occurrence 
for the ordinary citizen, on his way to 
work, to stumble casually across a couple 
of pounds of T.N.T., or to find that a 
bottle of nitroglycerin has replaced the 
little bottle of glycerin and other things 
that he used to keep in his medicine cup- 
board to guard against colds and drouth, 
Bombs also grow well in the soil of Chi- 
cago, where a crop of them can be raised 
by any. competent reporter without de- 
manding attention or effort. Spots along 
the Pacific Coast produce newspaper 
bombs as readily as oranges. 

These tales of impending destruction 
would be thoroughly alarming if the pub- 
lic had not become so accustomed to them 
in the past three years as to regard them 
with bored tolerance. There have been 
a few actual bombs found, and a small 
number of them have exploded; but on 
the whole the country has got along re- 
markably well, and most people are able 
to open packages that reach them through 
the mails without wondering if an in- 
férnal machine is concealed within. 

Any one who attends a few radical 
mectings, and is unaccustomed to the kind 
of talk which goes on there, comes away 
convinced that he and all his fellow-citi- 
zens have at best only a few days to 
live. It is not what is openly said, but 
what is mysteriously hinted, that is so 
terrifying. The voluble tame bolshevik 
is a master of suggestion; like a certain 
famous character in fiction, “he wants 
ter make yer flesh creep,” and he knows 
how to do it. He never specifically men- 
tions bombs, but his words are heavy 
with dynamite, and his voice rumbles 
with undigested nitroglycerin. 

There is, of course, always a certain 
element of danger from cranks and half- 
mad zealots; but, despite the efforts of 
the newspapers, the United States is not 
going to be blown to atoms by dynamit- 
ers or anarchists. When the United 
States entered the war, the flour mills 
were all going to be blown up or burned 
down by German spies; but most of them 
appear to be still standing. The bomb 
plot, mostly “nation-wide,” is part of 
the general conspiracy to keep people’s 
nerves uncomfortably on edge; and one 
of the most effective ways in which the 
country can settle down to the real work 
ahead of it is to banish its bogey-men 
and bomb-goblins from the front pages 
of the newspapers. 
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Last week witnessed a continuation of 
the perceptible decline in flour prices 
which had interrupted the previously 
steady advance for the first time the 
week before. The drop amounted to only 
a few cents, and reflected an apparently 
temporary weakening in the wheat mar- 
ket. Both wheat and flour largely re- 
covered their strength the first of this 
week. The decline was most marked in 
springs, and did not affect soft winters 
at all, they, on the contrary, showing a 
distinct gain. The weekly course of prices 
for top grades of patent flours is indi- 
cated in the following table, which gives 
average prices cet | on the days indi- 
cated, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, in four markets, two western and 
two eastern. 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Doc, $0 .ccevcce $14.85 $13.70 $12.05 
DO6, 83. w.vcosier 15.05 13.75 11.95 
Dec. 16 ......6% 15.10 13.80 12.00 
DOC, O svcevdeces 14.85 13.50 12.00 
Dee, B scovsoves 14.25 13.10 11.45 
Nov. 25 .......+. 13.95 12.80 11.20 
Nov, 16 ..cvcece 13.65 12.65 10.95 
MOV. 21 cccccces 138.45 12.35 10.90 
Mov. © -cvcoses 12.85 11.80 10.70 
Oct. 28 .....00. 12.70 11.70 10.75 
Oot, BS cscssece 12.75 11.70 10.65 
Oot. 16 csesceee 12.70 11.70 10.60 


EFFECT OF FOREIGN ENTRIES 
It is probable that the main influence 
in checking the advance of wheat and 
flour prices has been the extensive talk 
of shipments from Canada and, to some 
extent, from Argentina. No one ap- 
pears to believe that these shipments will 
actually result in any great reduction of 
domestic prices, but they may prevent 
them from going higher, at least for a 
time. It is, indeed, rather surprising that 
wheat prices did not hold steady long 
before this, in view of the efforts made 
by the Grain Corporation to convince the 
public that plentiful supplies of wheat 
and flour were available at prices consid- 
erably below the market level. Judging 
from the continued volume of buying, 
there is no general expectation of ma- 
terially lower prices for some time to 
come, and while every one is interested in 
wheat and flour importations, their last- 
ing effect is largely discounted before- 
hand. 
HOLIDAY BUYING 
While the flour trade was almost 
everywhere reported as quiet last week, 
it was marked by far more buying than 
is usual for the Christmas period. Most 
mills were by no means anxious for or- 
ders, as they have plenty to do to catch 
up, and expect a renewed volume of 
flour-buying after the first of the year. 
Stocks appear to be generally fair, but 
nowhere excessive, and the buying re- 
mains of the hand-to-mouth variety, based 
on the extraordinarily heavy consump- 
tive demand. The mills, as a rule, ran 
well last week, though the output of the 
spring wheat group showed considerable 
curtailment. 
CANADIAN PRICES 
The inevitable has happened in Canada 
this week, and wheat and flour prices as 
fixed by the Canadian Wheat Board have 
been sharply advanced. The order, is- 
sued Dec. 28, raised the price of Man- 
itoba wheat to mills in Canada 50c bu, 
from $2.30 to $2.80, and put up the max- 
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imum wholesale price of ———- 
standard spring wheat flour from $10.90 
to $13.15 per LBL, f.o.b, cars, Montreal. 

This action, of course, effectively re- 
moves any idea of a deluge of cheap 
Canadian wheat and flour pouring across 
the border, and brings the Canadian mar- 
kets closely in line with those of the 
United States. Reports have indicated 
that large stocks of flour at the old 
prices were being accumulated in Can- 
ada, for every one knew that wheat and 
flour would have to go up some day, and 
was laying away all the flour he could at 
recent levels. 


HALF-YEAR SUMMARIES 


Reports from various centers sum- 
marizing the milling activities of the 
past six months have almost uniformly 
spoken of them as eminently satisfac- 
tory. In spite of various unfavorable 
circumstances, the demand. for flour has 
been so good, and the market has re- 
mained so comparatively steady, that 
most mills have done an excellent busi- 
ness. Above all, there have been no sud- 
den price breaks, either in wheat or 
flour, to demoralize buyers and render 
the status of contracts uncertain. The 
record-breaking output has been based, 
not on any speculative hoarding, but on a 
marked increase in actual consumptive 
demand; and the steadily advancing 
prices of wheat have given all millers 
an exceedingly strong reserve in their 
wheat stocks. 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents * of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 31.) 

Cuicaco.—Flour trade exceptionally 
dull, more so than usual at this season. 
Local mills are being operated full ca- 
pacity, and are booked ahead for some 
time, their only trouble lying in obtain- 
ing shipping directions. Many mills in 
both Southwest and Northwest appear to 
have an abundance of clear flour to of- 
fer. Visiting millers claim that if they 
are not able to dispose of first clears soon 
they will have to change their style of 
milling. Flour quotations show a very 
wide range, both as to the Northwest and 
Southwest. Millfeeds are easier, and the 
demand has let up somewhat. Rye flour 
has shown an advance of fully 50c bbl 
in the past 10 days, but sales are less than 
they have been for some time. 


Kansas Crry.—Wheat market regain- 
ing strength after the slump of early 
last week. The market yesterday ascend- 
ed 2@7 points, with demand for the bet- 
ter grinding grades improved. Red 
wheat market in healthier condition, with 
nominal quotations 2@4 points up. Con- 
siderable inquiry from Minneapolis for 
soft wheat noted. Flour-trading con- 
tinues sluggish, in keeping with the holi- 
day period. Quotations at levels 15@30c 
above last week. Spot corn quotations 
stronger, with futures displaying addi- 
tional activity, due to exports and the 
probability of an early ratification of the 
peace treaty. Millfeeds very inactive. 
Bran in weak demand, with no trading in 
mill-run or gray shorts. 

New Yorx.—With Canada preparing 
to offer flour in the United States, and 
the possibility of a partial reversal of 
this proposition, coupled with the arbi- 


trary advance in Canadian wheat prices, 
general market conditions were much up- 
set. Buyers are not interested, as they 
are well stocked. Prices dropped, then 
advanced, and are still very unsettled. 

Bartrmore.—Flour generally strong as 
a result of sales of soft winter 
straights to Canadian buyers on private 
terms, but presumably at prices showing 
some advance. Maybe Canada has decid- 
ed to hold her own flour and wheat, and 
export American soft winters at differ- 
ence in cost. 


__Sr. Lours.—Flour market dull, and hol- 
iday inactivity predominates. Only a 
limited demand for soft winter flours 
from southern markets, while hard wheat 
flours are entirely neglected. Millfeed 
market dull. Wheat feed demand quiet, 
and prices easier. Other feedstuffs 
steady. 

Purmaverenia.—Mill limits on flour 
firmly maintained, but trade slow, as 
usual at the turn of the year. Business 
chiefly resales at concessions from mill 
prices. Feed dull and barely steady, 
with offerings moderate but ample. 

Boston.—Demand for flour generally 
quiet. Spring wheat flours firmly held, 
but hard and soft winters easier. ~ Mill- 
feed quiet, with prices slightly lower. 
Corn and oats products unchanged. 
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Mitwavuker, Wis., Dec. 29.—There is 
an easier feeling this week. Jobbers re- 
port business light, but this was expect- 
ed. Mills are busy filling contracts for 
December, and have little to offer. There 
is a good inquiry for January feed, and 
shippers are anticipating good business 
next month. There has been considerable 
feed placed in transit, but jobbers do not 
anticipate any difficulty in disposing of 
it, when it arrives at eastern junction 
points. Dealers all over the country are 
taking stock, and trade is expected to be 
slack for a week or ten days. Weather 
the past week has been mild, and has 
curtailed feeding to some extent. Ship- 
pers have not been pressing sales, but 
have been holding prices fairly steady. 

Northwestern markets are firm, with 
offerings only moderate. Most of the 
mills have their feed sold for’ January, 
and jobbers have considerable and are 
anticipating a good demand in January. 
Middlings are firm and continue to hold 
a premium of $1.50 over bran. Heavy 
feeds, such as flour middlings and red 
dog, are very slow. There is some im- 
provement in the car situation, and ship- 
ments are moving out more freely. 

The call for feed from the: central 
states is rather slow. Most of the large 
buyers are out of the market, having 
bought freely early in the month, and 
the stuff is now arriving, but is being well 
taken care of. There is a fair demand 
for rye middlings, but offerings have been 
small, due to the light operation of mills. 

Southwestern markets are easier. The 
demand from the South has fallen off, 
and millers and jobbers are offering more 
freely in the East. There is little call 
for oat feed from mixers, and most of the 
mills have considerable in storage. Hom- 
iny feed sells fairly well, but the demand 
is not so brisk as a week ago. The call 
is best for soft bran, and mills are well 


1543 
sold ahead, with plenty of loading orders 


on hand. 

Most of the eastern buyers are out of 
the market, having considerable stuff 
now in transit. There have been some 
good purchases made for January deliv- 
ery, and a premium is being paid for 
February shipment. Transit stuff at 
junction points is moving well. Stocks in 
the small buyers’ hands are light, and 
jobbers anticipate a brisk demand in 

anuary. 

The call for oil meal continues good, 
and crushers are well sold up. Some ex- 
port inquiries have been received, but no 
business was done, due to exchange con- 
ditions. Gluten feed has advanced sharp- 
ly, with a brisk call from all sections. 
Prices have advanced $4 in the past 10 
days. H. N. Wuison. 
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The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

‘ Dec. 28 Dec. 29 
Dec. 27 Dec. 20 1918 1917 


Minneapolis ...335,280 403,380 235,755 271,270 








Bt. Paul ocsceve 14,366 18,7068. ..cse6 senses 
Duluth-Superior 20,240 30,885 12,190. 16,600 
Milwaukee ..... 15,400 17,000 6,500 4,000 

Petals .cosses 385,285 465,060 254,755 291,870 
Outside mills*..157,960 ...... 190,165 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.543,245 ...... 444,920 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 34,800 44,800 34,800 35,300 
St. Louist ..... 53,700 70,400 54,700 44,500 
Buffalo ........ 114,500 138,850 145,250 124,700 
Rochester ..... 12,650 15,500 8,600 ...... 
Chicago ....... 23,250 26,000 17,250 25,250 


Kansas City.... 72,200 87,000 43,800 64,800 
Kansas Cityt!. ..362,935 383,445 248,785 276,400 


Omaha ........ 20,270 238,930 17,310 ...... 
Toledo ........ 23,400 28,800 28,800 38,300 
Toledof ....... $7,880 40,395 %2,325 60,980 


Nashville** ....170,415 164,770 94,180 88,485 
Portland, Oreg.. 20,250 24,375 31,310 24,805 


Seattle ........ 41,965 44,195 20,595 23,540 
Tacoma ....... 41,850 60,450 37,720 30,765 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec. 28 Dec. 29 
Dec, 27 Dec. 20 1918 1917 





Minneapolis ...... 61 73 45 53 
Bt. PAG cccccccece 61 58 se oe 
Duluth-Superior .. 55 84 35 46 
Outside mills* .... 43 58 52 50 
Average spring.. 54 68 45 61 
Milwaukee ........ 6 70 34 33 
Bt. TOU wccccices 89 69 70 
St. Louist ........ 91 71 57 
BURGAS wecccccccce 83 87 75 
Rochester ........ 83 46 oe 
Chicago ..... cee 97 58 94 
Kansas City ‘ 92 53 77 
Kansas Cityt . ° 87 61 95 
OUGMR occcceccons 99 72 
WORORS ceccccccces 60 60 80 
TONERS a kecisvese 56 72 75 
Nashville** ....... 73 55 62 
Portland, Oregon.. 78 59 77 75 
BOMttle ccccccccece 79 8&3 44 50 
TACOMB ccccccsecs 75 $106 66. 53 
Totale ..ccccecee 66 77 57 65 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 27 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 11 per 
cent from week ending Dec. 20. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

$Operating seven days per week. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Dec. 30. 
Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent .......eeeeeeseees eeccece 
Hard winter patent .....ccceeccceeeessrsees 
Soft winter patent .......ce cece eeeeeeeecees 


Spring standard patent 
Hard winter straight ..........+.+. > 
Soft winter straight .........cceeeeeeeneeeee 
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Bokt winter Bret ClOBE 2 .k ws cesses sccvvcece 
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Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 


Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........+... 
Red dog (low-grade) ........e-scsceeecccees 
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Ban Franciaco ¢.....isescscccccves 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Straight (49's) 
$10.10@10.80 
10.50@10.90 





Cut-off (49's) 
$10.10@10.80 
10.75 @11.00 


$13.35 @14.00 
14.00@14.40 








Flour per bb! of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston New Orleans Nashville 
$14.20@14.90 $13.95@14.90 $.....@..... $14.50@15.00 $15.00@15.50 $14.25@15.00 $14.40@15.10 $15.50@16.00 $.....@15.80 $14.75@15.75 
14.00 @14.60 + 960-p Gay a'e 13.25 @13.85 13.30@13.80 6 006 6D donee 13.00@13.75 13.50@14.00 12.70 @15.00 13.80@14.25 13.50@14.50 
12.25 @12.50 errr, ftps SEs cave 11.80@12.60 er, me 11.560@11.75 cacetle < cee 11.50@12.50 13.00@13.50  12.50@13.00 
13.75 @14.10 13.60@14.00 ore Peery: 13.30@14.00 13.75@14.25 13.50@14.25 14.00@14.50 14.50@15.50 14.60@15.00 seme imas 
13.20@13.50 one eMhwaakie 12.00@12.60 12.50@13.00 12.75@13.50 12.25@13.00 13.00@13.50 re ee 12.50@13.25 ay er 
11.35 @11.65 ee eve a Ge cees 10.80 @11.50 10.25@10.75 10.50@10.75 10.10@ 11.00 11.00@11.50 11.40@11.90 11.00@11.70 
9.60@10.00 9.00@ 9.35 er ere 9.50@10.00 9.40@ 9.75 rere Sere 9.75 @ 10.25 9.75 @10.75 9.50@ 9.65 pes hadee's 
9.20@ 9.80 + $6 LUD wee 9.75 @10.75 9.20@ 9.80 9.00 @10.25 o-vn'e'e Ww 00s « POR Renee ee, Pre 9.85 @11.20 Pe Sere 
9.10@ 9.30 ---@. tet. see 9.30@ 9.75 oenébOhe tase ery Peeres b dO a dcas 10.50 @11.25 oscvPectie 8.50@ 9.00 
8.80@ 9.85 9.50@ 9.60 <n dE s towe «ces cose 8.50@ 9.25 9.25@ 9.50 9.75 @ 10.25 9.15@ 9.90 o ccs oe ce woe A éwend 
8.00@ 8.20 7.90@ 8.00 oven «Qs seas ve Dw scee eek Pre 8.75@ 9.00 eo Peer 9.35@ 9.50 o@eee Gicce oe Qeiecs 
45.00 @ 45.25 42.00 @43.00 ree. FETS oa --@... 48.50@49.00 49.00@49.50 « «e+» @49.00 --@... coe Daeusee 
45.75 @ 46.00 « ¥6 0k QPie'vess «e+ + @38.60 «- @43.00 --@... Poy Ren Py Sry «eee +» @49.00 --@... ee 
44.75 @45.00 —— Aes «+.» + @45.00 «o@. « 49.00@49.50 50.00@50.50 «ee» @49.50 --@... 42.00 @ 43.00 
46.00 @ 46.25 44,00@ 45.00 45.00 @ 46.00 vee Qs wnat ee 50.00@51.00 50.00@51.00 51.00@53.00 0 ads QPiates 50.00 @52.00 
53.00 @53.50 53.00 @54.50 46.00 @ 48.00 + +e+ + @51.00 --@... 57.00@58.00 58.00@59.00 54.00@55.00 «eee» @54.00 o och SS 6 
61.00 @ 62.00 56.50 @57.00 eee, Pere ose, -@. 64.00@65.00 65.00@66.00 + «s+» @66.50 ee Pier os ti sans 


Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 


$14.90 @15.00 $13.50 @14.60 
14.75 @15.75 13.75 @14.50 
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GOVERNMENT FLOUR SALES 


Most Absorbing Topic of Interest at Present 
Time to the Trade—Advertising 
Campaign Begun 

Cuicaco, Itt., Dec. 27.—The most im- 

t subject at the present time in the 
r trade is what effect the selling of 
_ flour = the Grain Corporation will have, 
not only in Chicago but throughout the 
country. At first the flour jobbers and 
wholesale grocers of Chicago were in- 
clined to relieve that the Corporation 
would be unable to dispose of its flour, 
and that if sales were actually made, and 
the flour landed in the hands of consum- 
ers, conditions would be badly mixed. 

Figures are not obtainable as to how 
much flour has been contracted for 
through local headquarters, but it is esti- 
mated that 12,000 to 15,000 bbls have 
been booked by buyers in this zone. It 
is not all going into the homes, and cer- 
tain bakers are making use of it. The 
flour so far sold is of soft wheat. 

The advertising campaign began in the 
daily papers here the middle of the week. 
Part of the wording is as follows: “Let 
us prove that it is not true that our 
people are reckless in personal expendi- 
ture and have no ideals of thrift or so- 
cial responsibility in this period of ex- 
travagant spending. Thrift is common- 
sense spending. Unwise spending may 
not always indicate lack of thrift, but 
perhaps ignorance, habit or lack of op- 
portunity. The United States Grain Cor- 

oration is now providing an opportunity 
‘or consumers to exercise their personal 
choice in the purchase of flour at mod- 
erate cost if they so desire.” 

The flour was offered to the public at 
6c per lb, ot about 77c for 12-lb pack- 

es and $1.55 for 241,-lb peennaee. 
Chairman Petersen, of the milling divi- 
sion of the Grain Corporation, stated to- 
day that a great many housewives have 
called to find out where they could ob- 
tain the flour, and what stores were go- 
ing to distribute it. Mention has so far 
been made in the advertising of one chain 
of stores having the flour. Lack of 
space prohibited the publishing of other 
names, it has been announced. 

C. H. CHALLEN. 


Sales in Rochester 


Rocnuester, N. Y., Dec. 27.—A good 
deal of interest has centered around the 
experiment of the Grain Corporation in 
putting. straight flour on sale here to 
help reduce the cost of living, and also to 
indicate to the public that it is prejudice 
rather than fact that prevents it buying 
straight flours in place of the high-grade 
low-extraction brands that are so exten- 
sively advertised. One of the biggest de- 
partment stores here contracted for a 
carload a fortnight ago. To date, the 
store. has accepted 175 bbls, of which 
probably 150 have been actually sold. 
There are still 135 bbls back. The al- 
leged bargain price of $1.39 a sack, cash 
and carry, was put on it, in paper eighths. 

Had the public been frankly told that 
it was a straight flour made from soft 
wheat and good for pastry, there would 

robably have been no disappointment. 
Bn the contrary, it was advertised as a 
bread flour, with the statement that the 
United States guaranteed its quality. 
Aside from the belief of the customer 
that he was getting a bargain, when as 
a matter of fact he was paying the ordi- 
nary market price, there was disappoint- 
ment at results when used for bread- 
making. As an immediate effect, there 
has been a notable lack of repeat orders 
from customers, and it now looks as 
the single carload contracted for 


will last a long time. 
T. W. Kwappr. 


Sales in New England 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 27.—The Grain 
Corporation is pushing its campaign for 
the sale and consumption of its export 
flour, which it is now offering freely 
th a chain of retail stores through- 
out New England. It is currently re- 
ported in the trade that this concern has 
purchased 30,000 bbls of the government’s 
straight flour, and that it is already meet- 
ing with a measure of success in selling 
to a certain class of consumers. The 
statement is also current that 30 days’ 
credit is to be given on purchases made 
from the Grain Corporation, and that 


unsold flour is to be returned, the Cor- 
poration assuming all the risk. 

Other methods are also reported by the 
trade in the pushing of this flour. One 
of the leading jobbing houses stated that 
it had been notified this week that the 
Grain Corporation had shipped it a car- 
load of flour, unsolicited, in the hope that 
a place could be found for it in the trade 
catered to by this concern. Failing to 
sell the same, the shipment was made 
returnable at the end of a certain period. 
The jobber stated that he would put the 
flour on sale, and if any of his customers 
wanted this grade they would be accom- 
modated. 

The many rumors current in the trade 
at this time have not helped the attitude 
of the jobbers and wholesalers as a unit. 
They are by no means pleased with the 
outcome of the activities of the Grain 
Corporation, regarding them as unduly 
unsettling business without any particu- 
lar advantage to the trade. Some of the 
retailers, while willing to give the new 
product a trial, are not willing to carry 
any amount on hand, but want the jobber 
to carry the flour, the retailer to buy 
from day to day as the actual sales war- 


rant, 
Louis W. DePass. 


Advanced Rate for Exports 

Battrmore, Mp., Dec. 27.—The Grain 
Corporation, through its local office, on 
Dec, 22 advanced its flour to exporters 
25c bbl, making its prices $10.75 for 
straight wheat flour and $9.75 for hard 
and soft wheat first clears, in 140-lb jutes, 
shipment within 30 days, Atlantic ports; 
Gulf ports, 35c bbl less; Pacific ports, 50c 
under. It was first thought the govern- 
ment was profiteering in thus raising its 
rates, but it was soon found that the 
advance applied only to export flour, and 
that the price for Grain Corporation 
straight wheat flour to domestic whole- 
sale trade in car lots was still unchanged 
at $10.25 in 140-Ib jutes. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


GOOD ARGENTINE WHEAT 


Arrivals at Buenos Aires of Excellent Quality 
—Harvest Progressing Rapidly, Under Fa- 
vorable Conditions—Some Labor Trouble 

Buenos Ames, Dec. 26.—(Special 
Cable)—The reaping of wheat and flax- 
seed in the province of Santa Fé is 
nearly concluded, the quality of the wheat 
being better than last year. In the prov- 
inces of Buenos Aires and Cordoba, har- 
vest prospects are excellent. 

Arrivals at port are very liberal. The 
weight of wheat is running 76 to 79 kilos 
per hectoliter (60 to 62 Ibs per bu). 

Some agrarian disturbance has been 
reported, but it is not as yet serious. 





Buenos Ames, Nov. 20.—The following 
is a translation of a report received to- 
day from one of the leading cereal firms 
in this city regarding the area sown to 
wheat, flaxseed and oats, and the prospects 
of those crops for the forthcoming har- 
vests. Since it was made up (yesterday) 
there has been rather a sharp frost over 
most of the cereal region, but its effects, 
so far as is known, are not very serious. 

The present state of the growing crops 
can, in general, be considered as good. 
The sown area has diminished appreciably 
in certain zones for different reasons. 
In others, on the other hand, there is little 
variation as compared with last year. 
A certain increase in flaxseed cultivation 
is observable, and that is the crop which 
today promises the most abundant yield. 
The growth of the plants so far has been 
subject to no setbacks, with the excep- 
tion of some damage in the province of 
Santa Fé as a result of the recent storm, 
but the shrinkage thereby caused will be 
negligible, unless other untoward circum- 
stances supervene. 

Information from Rosario gives the 
sown area in that region as 4,000,000 acres 
of wheat, 1,250,000 of flaxseed, and 72,- 
500 of oats. In the Santa Fé zone the 
estimate is 1.075.000 acres of flaxseed 
and 2,235,000 of wheat. Both comprise 
parts of the province of Cordoba. The 
sown area is more or less identical .with 
that of last year. The situation is good, 
except for damage caused at certain 
points in the province of Santa Fé. The 
yield cannot.yet be estimated, as it varies 
at different stations, and must ‘depend, 
moreover, upon the weather we have up 
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to harvest time. Nevertheless, under pres- 
ent conditions, yields of 121% to 25 bus 
per acre can be reckoned upon for flax- 
seed, and 10 to 20 for wheat. From 
Rufino, which also comprises an impor- 
tant flaxseed and wheat zone of the prov- 
ince of Cordoba, recent information indi- 
cates an increased area under flaxseed, 
and about the same area as last year for 
wheat and other cereals. There have 
been sown in this radius 517,000 acres of 
flaxseed, 2,400,000 of wheat, 90,000 of oats 
and 12,200 of barley. 

In the province of Entre Rios, there is 
reckoned to be a decrease of 20 per cent 
in the area sown to wheat, the flaxseed 
area, on the other hand, showing a fair 
increase. From the details transmitted, 
the estimate is 760,000 acres of flaxseed 
and 860,000 of wheat. The state of the 
crops is excellent throughout this prov- 
ince. 

In the northern part of the province 
of Buenos Aires no great difficulties were 
met with in the preparation of the soil, 
and although the not very propitious win- 
ter did not permit of sowing as early as 
usual, this was completed during Septem- 
ber under favorable weather conditions. 
The same has not occurred in the western 
and southern zones, the latter, more par- 
ticularly, having suffered severely from 
the rains and inundations of July, which 
left large areas in an unfit state for cul- 
tivation. This serious setback has had 
for result that, in the greater part of 
the south of the province, only about 70 
per cent of the area sown last year is 
cultivated this year, while there are 
points, Bolivar, for instance, where the 
proportion is only 50 per cent. In the 
western radius, matters are not so seri- 
ous There has been there, nevertheless, 
an appreciable reduction in the sown 
area, due to the fact that large tracts of 
land have been made over to grazing, and 
also to other areas being in an impossible 
state to work after the heavy rains. 

In la Pampa there has been a slight re- 
duction in the area cultivated. Newly 
broken up lands have mostly been sown 
to flaxseed, which offers a profitable mar- 
ket. The recent rains have greatly im- 
proved the situation, which till then was 
rather disquieting, owing to the preva- 
lence of drouth and high winds. The 
area sown to wheat in this region is cal- 
culated at 1,887,000 acres, and that sown 
to oats at 87,000. In the radius of 
Realicé, flaxseed sowings are estimated 
at 23,500 acres, and wheat at 620,000. 
The yield promises to be a good one. 


Argentine Crops and Exports 
Argentine grain acreages, as officially esti- 
mated: 


Wheat Flaxseed Oats 
1919..... 14,957,000 3,520,000. 2,300,000 
1918..... 16,976,000 3,621,000 2,969,000 
1917..... 17,681,000 3,311,000 2,854,000 
1916..... 16,089,000 3,207,000 2,525,000 
BO16. «00. 16,419,000 4,060,000 2,565,000 
1914..... 15,470,000 4,257,000 2,869,000 
1913..... 16,244,000 4,397,000 3,087,000 
1918..... 16,971,000 4,312,000 2,940,000 
1911..... 17,042,000 4,028,000 2,548,000 
1910..... 15,452,000 3,716,000 1,980,000 


Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 
Year Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 


1918.. 219,431 170,660 75,783 22,480 
1917.. 70,224 58,839 31,781 3,996 
1916.. 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1915.. 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1914.. 113,904 263,135 50,981 36,928 
1913.. 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1912.. 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1911.. 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1910.. 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1909.. 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1908.. 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1907.. 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,602 
1906.. 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 


Argentine grain exports, in thousands of 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
93,218 64,575 18,258 
107,510 20,402 36,659 
32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
$4,321 113,140 55,421 
92,172 173,223 40,898 
36,028 139,451 24,426 
103,328 189,239 
96,484 190,352 
83,896 4,928 
69,142 104,727 
89,499 
67,390 
98,392 60,262 
82,501 106,046 
*Jan. 1 to Nov. 13, 1919. 


25,599 
34,928 29,049 
41,558 30,360 
30,066 9,936 
21,199 3,588 





Argentine wheat flour exports, in barrels 
of 196 lbs: 






Pn PEE eee 2,741,345 1912......... 1,473,696 
BORG . vesccdes 1,465,632 1911......... 1,327,043 
29ET oon soses 1,044,198 1910......... 1,292,570 
BORG. vevcccwe 1,386,549 1909... 1,304,598 
ot ee 1,299,749 1908... -1,271,200 
WORE civscaces 754,040 1907......... 1,427,989 
BOBS i 6 ceive vcs 1,396,069 1906......... 1,444,778 
*Jan. 1 to Nov. 13, 1919. 
W. J. Lame. 


December 31, 1919 
NO CORPORATION BUYING 


Storage Congestion -at Seaboard Alleged 
Cause for Failure to Furnish Mills 
with Shipping Orders 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 27.—The Unit- 
ed States Grain Corporation made no 
purchases of flour this week. According 
to its announcement, it is difficult to fur- 
nish shipping orders to mills, owing to 
the congested condition of storage facili- 
ties for package goods at seaboard points. 
About 200,000 bbls were offered. 

W. QuackENBUSH. 


Few Offers from Chicago 

Curcaco, I11., Dec. 30.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Very few offers are being made 
from this zone today to the Grain Cor- 
poration. It is understood that there 
were less than half a dozen bids here a 
week ago. This would indicate that mills 
are pretty well sold up, or do not care 
to sell to the Corporation at less than rul- 
ing quotations named by mills today. 

C. H. Caren, 


Pacific Coast Purchases 

Portianp, Orecon, Dec. 27.—The fea- 
ture of the week was the placing of or- 
ders by the Grain Corporation for close 
to 600,000 bbls flour in this zone, for 
shipment in January. The bids first sent 
in were around $9.85, track, and $9.95, 
f.a.s.. or 20c and 5c, respectively, over 
the December price. The matter was 
referred to the New York headquarters, 
and after some delay the business was ad- 


~ justed on tle basis of $9.75, track, and 


$9.90, f.a.s. or a straight 10c over the 
December figure.- The mills held they 
were justified in advancing their asked 
prices on flour because of the rapid climb 
in wheat values. Club wheat is now sell- 
ing at a premium of 2lc over the basic 
price, while the blue-stem premium has 
been raised to 95c, making it worth $3.15, 
bulk, coast. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





Death of Mrs. Woodworth 

Mrs. H. G. Woodworth, of Minneap- 
olis, died Dec. 28 at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. L. D. Sanford. Mrs. 
Woodworth, who was 88 years old, was 
the mother of E. Snow Woodworth, W. 
Scott Woodworth, Benjamin H. Wood- 
worth and Richard P. Woodworth, all of 
whom have been closely identified with 
the development of the grain trade in 
Minneapolis. 





Argentine Wheat and Flour 

Bartrmore, Mp., Dec. 27.—The Argen- 
tine produces three distinct varieties of 
wheat: rosafo, a hard wheat raised in 
the northern part of the republic; Bahia 
Blanca, a soft wheat grown in the south- 
ern belt, and barletta ruso, a medium 
hard wheat which is raised in the middle 
zone, or between the other two varieties. 
It is claimed these wheats are similar in 
character and quality to American spring 
and hard and soft winter, and that bar- 
letta ruso, or the medium hard, is the 
variety coming to this country and which 
at this writing is still offered in sailer 
cargo lots in bags at $2.45, basis c.i.f., 
New York. 

Ocean freights are now very high from 
Buenos Aires to north Atlantic ports, due 
to the scarcity and excessive cost of coal, 
and steamers whieh 70 days ago were 
chartered for $12 ton are now bringing 
$32, and sailers $24. It is thought when 
freights get down to a sane level there 
will be a large business done between 
this country and the Argentine in both 
flour and wheat. 

The average time from the River Plate 
to Baltimore by the-ordinary freight 
steamer is about 30 days, while a sailing 
vessel will take all the way from 40 to 
70 days to make the trip, according to 
wind and tide. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





French Wheat Requirements 

Wasninoton, D. C., Dec. .27.—France 
will need to import about 147,000,000 bus 
wheat this year, according to the Bureau 
of Markets. The 1919 French crop 
amounted to only 176,300,000 bus. In 
the pre-war year 1914 France produced 
nearly 283,000,000 bus, while in 1918 the 
crop was approximately 225,000,000 bus. 

Joun J. Manarnan, 
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December 31, 1919 
USING ROPE PAPER SACKS 


Extension of Time Granted to Permit Using 
Up Sacks Not Bearing Notice of 
New Classification 


Torevo, Onto, Dec. 27.—When consoli- 
dated classification No. 1, effective Dec. 
30, was filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the specifications for 
rope-stock paper bags and Kraft (100 
per cent sulphate pulp) were published 
and the required guaranty to be printed 
or stamped on the bag was given, no pro- 
vision was made for the extension of 
time to enable mills to use up bags in 
stock which did not carry the necessary 
guaranty. 

Since the issuance of this notice vari- 
ous efforts have been made to secure 
such extension of time for the use of 
bags on hand. The Chatfield & Woods 
Sack Co., Cincinnati, announces that 
through the combined efforts of the pa- 
per-sack manufacturers and millers’ as- 
sociations an extension has been obtained 
from the Railroad Administration grant- 
ing six months’ time to the milling trade 
in which to use up all the sacks they may 
now have in their mills not bearing print- 
ed notice of the official classification re- 
quirements, which was to have gone into 
effect on Jan. 1. 

This extension gives millers the op- 
portunity to clean up all of their stocks 
of sacks, provided such sacks are of such 
quality as to have been acceptable to the 
railroads in the past, Millers should give 
this matter careful attention, and see to 
it that their stocks of paper sacks are 
cleaned up in the time permitted. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 


Paper-Sack Classification 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 27.—The fol- 
lowing circular has been issued by 
the Rope Paper Sack Bureau, L. K. 
Southard, secretary, Boston, relative to 
the action of the railroad control in con- 
nection with shipments in rope-paper 
sacks: 

“In connection with the new consoli- 
dated freight -lassification, effective Dec. 
31, 1919, I beg to call your attention to 
two points of interest to flour millers. 

“In the first place, this new classifica- 
tion carries specifications governing the 
quality of rope-paper sacks used for the 
transportation of grain products, i.e., 
flour, meal, etc. The classification re- 
quires that all paper containers be 
stamped with a form of guaranty indi- 
cating that specifications have been com- 
plied with and, in the absence of such 
guaranty, shipment will be subject to a 
penalty of an increase in the freight rate 
by one class. It is our suggestion that 
you communicate with your members and 
have them request sufficient extension of 
time from the consolidated classification 
committee to permit the use of sacks 
now on hand which do not bear the 
printed guaranty. It is our understand- 
ing that manufacturers of paper sacks 
are now arranging to print the necessary 
form of guaranty on all sacks hereafter 
manufactured, 

“In the second place, this bureau has 
obtained a decision from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission permitting the use 
of rope-paper sacks made in accordance 
with the proper specifications for trans- 
portation in southern territory, and the 
southern classification committee has 
been instructed to establish proper rat- 
ings for this purpose. We are ad- 
vised that the southern classification 
committee has inserted into the consoli- 
dated classification a sixth class rating 
for flour and meal, any quantity, packed 
in rope-paper sacks. You will note that 
this rating is higher than the existing 
tariff of class C covering shipments of 
flour, and class D covering shipments of 
meal in the southern classification. In 
other words, this action operates to nulli- 
fy the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by setting up a rate 
discrimination against movement of flour 
and meal in rope-paper sacks as against 
the same commodities in cotton sacks.” 

NOTE.—The full text of this decision ‘is 
published elsewhere in this issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. 

“We are contending that exactly the 
same rate for thé transportation of flour 
and meal should be provided, irrespec- 
tive of the container, i.e, class C and 
class D rates on flour and meal should 
apply in paper sacks, and we have made 
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application for the establishment of such 
a rate in the interest of flour millers and 
consumers throu t the South. We 
— that your association should make 
a vigorous protest to the southern clas- 
sification committee and arrange to be 
represented at such hearing as may be 
provided for discussion of this subject.” 

Referring to this situation, the traffic 
manager of a large milling concern fur- 
nishes the following statement: 

“The information at hand emanates 
from the Raymond Bag Co., which writes 
us under date of Dec. 23 as follows: 

“*We have just received advice from 
our attorney, who has had a conference 
with M. Collyer, of the consolidated clas- 
sification committee, in New York, and 
with the assistant director of traffic of 
the Railway Administration, in Washing- 
ton, that a suspension of six months has 
been granted, in order to permit the use 
of bags now in the hands of the miller 
that do not bear the printed form of 
guaranty.’ 

“The order of the Commission with re- 
gard to the application of class C rates, 
we believe, should be continued in south- 
eastern territory. The allegation made 
in the third paragraph of the Rope Pa- 
per Sack Bureau’s letter advising that a 
sixth class had been published in south- 
ern classification territory is right. We 
do not think, however, that the move- 
ment from the Missouri River of flour 
will be affected by this ruling, as we 
have carload rating applying on flour 
in packages of any kind. This ruling, 
under the classifications, may probably 
affect the corn-meal producers to consid- 
erable extent.” 

R. E. Srerurne. 





EFFORT TO SECURE CARS 


Grain Corporation Defines “Every Effort” as 
Including Application for Help to 
Zone Vice-President 


The United States Grain Corporation 
has issued the following instructions to 
its vice-presidents regarding the interpre- 
tation of clause 4 of the agreement with 
dealers, elevators and brokers: 

All vice-presidents are instructed that 
in passing upon payments claimed under 
the fourth clause of the agreement, pro- 
viding that 7-20c per bu on certain 
amounts of wheat in store at the end of 
each week shall be paid in respect to 
those weeks when shipments of all grains 
made during the week do not make the 
equivalent of at least 20 per cent of the 
amount of wheat in store at the begin- 
ning of such week, it is obligatory on the 
vice-presidents to make sure that the 
provisions of this clause requiring the 
dealer to use “every effort and all dili- 
gence to ship” have been complied with. 

Please note that it is our view that the 
dealer has not used “every effort” un- 
less he has reported to the vice-president 
in charge of his zone the fact that he has 
filed orders with the railroad for cars 
and asks the vice-president to assist him 
in getting cars for the purpose of making 
shipments. 

The general office feels that, since the 
purpose of this contract allowance origi- 
nally was to make sure that the terminal 
guaranty price reached the producer at a 
fair reflection and that the producer 
price be not reduced below that fair re- 
flection, because the dealer — antici- 
pate expenses by reason of delay in car 
supply, and since almost uniformly now 
wheat prices at all terminals are general- 
ly above the. guaranteed basis, no sub- 
stantial injustice can be done the dealer 
in interpreting this clause rigidly, and 
requiring the utmost effort before re- 
questing payments under the contract 
with the Grain Corporation. 





Bleached Flour Sales Alleged 

Puinaperpnt1a, Pa. Dec. 27.—Suits 
against dealers selling flour declared to 
have been bleached by the use of chem- 
icals have been ordered by James Foust, 
state dairy and food commissioner, as the 
result of analyses made by Jamés A. Ey- 
ans, of Erie, one of the state chemists. 

Wholesale purchases of flour sold in 
Pennsylvania have been made by General 
Agent W. F. Hill, of Huntingdon, fol- 
lowing complaints about its being whit- 
ened by artificial means. Commissioner 
Foust districted the state for the pur- 
chase of samples, and almost every brand 


and grade that is commonly used was 
ht under Mr. Hill’s direction, and 
analyses promptly made. 

“There are two objections to the sale 
of chemically bleached flour, one being 
the deception of the public and the other 
that it exposés the consumer to risks,” 
said Mr. Foust. “An inferior grade of 
flour is made to appear so much like the 
better grade that it takes chemical analy- 
sis to determine the extent. If the av- 
erage consumer knew what chemicals 
were used he would shun the danger. 
State laws are very specific in regard to 
use of such flours. Chemical bleaching is 
as bad as embalming food.” 


Samuet S. Dantets. 





Death of Pioneer Oklahoma Miller 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 27.—David 
McKinstry, a pioneer miller of Okla- 
homa, died at his home at Oklahoma 
City, Dec. 24, following a very brief ill- 
ness. He had not, however, been in good 
health for several months, and for a 
considerable time had paid decreasing 
attention to business. 

Mr. McKinstry came to Oklahoma in 
1893, and shortly thereafter purchased 





EXPORT COMPANY 
BUYS FLOUR FOR 
RELIEF OF VIENNA 


Announcement has been made 
that the allied purchasing agency, 
the Wheat Export Co., Inc., has 
purchased from the United States 
Grain Corporation $1,000,000 worth 
of flour which will be shipped im- 
mediately from New York for the 


relief of Vienna. 











an interest in the Perry (Okla.) Mill Co., 
then controlled by W. E. Caldwell, of 
Louisville, Ky., an early-day investor in 
milling enterprise at Wichita, Kansas, 
and Perry and Purcell, Okla. For many 
years, Mr. McKinstry was active in the 
management of the mill, but a few years 
ago moved to Oklahoma City, the better 
to look after his other investments. His 
business activities were wide, and at the 
time of his death he was a director of 
the Southwestern National and Security 
National banks, of Oklahoma City, and 
interested in other local enterprises. He 
was also a director of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., having been one of 
the organizers of that company’s business 
in Oklahoma. He is survived by his wife. 

Funeral services were held Friday at 
Oklahoma City, prior to taking the re- 
mains to Gardner, Ulster County, New 
York, for interment. 

R. E. Srerure. 





Increased Demand for Grain Cars 


Curicaco, Itt., Dec. 27.—In a supple- 
mentary order issued by R. H. Aishton, 
regional director of the northwestern 
roads, special attention is called to the 
increased demand for grain cars and the 
necessity of repairing cars and making 
them usable for grain. He advises em- 
ployment of additional forces where they 
can be used to advantage, and requests 
reports on progress every Saturday. Spe- 
cial attention is to be given to repairing 
grain cars, and the use of such cars in 
other service where other equipment is 
suitable and available is not advisable. 
This applies particularly to merchandise 
and industrial loading. 

Unless cars are being loaded directly 
into grain-producing territory, instruc- 
tions should provide for the use of non- 
fit cars. From now on special attention 
must be given to supplying grain cars, 
particularly for the heavy corn crop, 
which now demands attention. The grain 
trade construes the Railroad Adminis- 
tration’s order as indicating a move on 
its part to do everything possible for 


moving grain. 
C. H. Cuatten. 


ote 
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‘COAL FAMINE IN FRANCE 


Wid ad Dislocati 


esp of Industry Results— 
British Sugar Ration Is Reduced— 
Now Only Eight Ounces 
Lonvon, Ena., Dec. 30.—(Special Ca- 
blegram)—A_ serious coal famine in 
France is causing grave, widespread dis- 
location of industries and pu services. 
The British food control is reducing 
householders’ and manufacturers’ sugar 
rations in an endeavor to defeat an ap- 
parent concerted action of producers to 
force prices upward. The present do- 
mestic ration is only eight ounces, 
L. F. Brozrxman. 








Canadian Wheat Stocks 

Winnirzc, Man., Dec. 27.—Recent of- 
ficial returns gave the total amount of 
wheat in store in public elevators in 
Canada at 16,954,861 bus. Of this total 
about 5,500,000 bus were west of the 
lakes, and the remainder east of same. 
Of the wheat east of the lakes, namely, 
11,468,000 bus, some 7,232,000 were at 
Montreal and points east of there, or, in 
other words, too far east for use in any 
of the milling centers on this continent 
(with the exception of Montreal) without 
a back haul. Doubtless, a good deal of 
all wheat east of the lakes is sold for 
over-sea shipment. 

Another aspect of the subject of sup- 
plies of wheat in Canada is to be found 
in the grading of these stocks on hand. 
Of the quantity in store west of the 
lakes, about 3,500,000 bus are of straight 
milling grades, or, in other words, good 
enough for the United States market. 
Eastern stocks of milling grades amount 
to 9,500,000 bus, but as all of this east- 
ern wheat is already sold to eastern 
Canadian mills or for export, no part of 
the stock is available for sale to the 
United States. 

M. Laston. 





Death of Veteran Miller 

Inpranapous, Inp., Dec. 27.—One of 
the veteran Indiana millers who have died 
recently is Caldwell W. Tuttle, of Co- 
lumbia City, aged 76 years. He was 
proprietor of the Tuttle Flour Mill in 
his home town for many years. As a 
young man he served with the northern 
armies in the Civil War, being a member 
of company K, Eighty-eighth Indiana 
Infantry. In 1897 he was appointed 
United States commissioner for Alaska, 
and was stationed at Sitka for three 
and one-half years. Mr. Tuttle was a 
Republican in politics, and served as a 
presidential elector from the twelfth In- 
diana congressional district in 1896. 
Hardening of the arteries and heart dis- 
ease were the cause of death. Surviving 
are a widow and Ransom Tuttle, a son, 
who is manager of the Tuttle mill. 

Epwarp H. Zreener. 





Awards to Corn Growers 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 27.—First 
honors in the 1919 five-acre corn-growing 
contest for the state, conducted by the 
Indiana Corn Growers’ Association and 
the agricultural extension department of 
Purdue University, La Fayette, have 
gone to W. H. Baker, of Greene County, 
who produced 118.2 bus an acre on his 
five-acre plot. Fred W. Herting, of 
Farmers’ Retreat, Dearborn County, won 
second place with a production of 115.4 
bus. Logan Holmes, of Bloomfield, 
Greene County, was third with 111.5 bus. 

Announcement of the champion grow- 
ers, just made by Purdue, shows that 24 
men, several times as many as in previous 
years, won gold medals this year for 
growing more than 100 bus an acre on 
their five-acre tracts. Five of the gold 
medal winners are in Greene County, but 
the 24 represent a total of 16 counties. A 
total of 102 men, in 40 different counties, 
won silver medals for producing more 
than 85 and fewer than 100 bus to the 
acre, and 115 won bronze medals for 
producing between 75 and 85 bus. 

Nearly 1,100 farmers in 55 counties 
were entered in the corn-growing contest, 
but only 451 finished. Of this total num- 
ber 241 received medals for growing more 
than 75 bus an acre. Medals for the win- 
ners will be presented to them at the 
annual farmers’ short course to be held 


at Purdue soon. 
Epwarp H. Zieoyer. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES UP 


Wheat Board Issues Order Increasing Domestic Wheat Prices 50c per Bu, and Flour Prices $2.25 
per Bbl—Board Will Admit United States Wheat and Flour Freely into Canada 
—Final Plans for Selling in the United States Not Announced 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 30.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—No particular progress has been 
made with Canadian plans for selling 
wheat and flour in the United States. 
Domestic wheat prices were advanced 50c 

er bu Monday morning, and flour prices 

fo 25 per bbl. This is a forerunner of 
general advances to the United States 
basis. 

The Wheat Board intends admitting 
American wheat and flour freely. Gov- 
ernment grade standard spring wheat 
flour is now $13.15, Toronto and Mont- 
real, in bags. There is rio change in 
winters. 

The basis of the wheat price increase is 
Manitoba No, 1 northern wheat, at pub- 
lic terminals, Fort William and Port 
Arthur, the price of which to millers has 
been increased from $2.30 to $2.80 per bu. 

* *# 

As announced by wire to The North- 
western Miller on Tuesday last, the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board is now moving in 
the matter of allowing Canadian wheat 
and flour to go into United States mar- 
kets. The policy decided upon is that 
wheat and flour shall be sold in their rel- 
ative quantities subject to such fluctua- 
tions in demand as cannot be foreseen. 
Prices to be charged are the best the 
market will pay, and the board will take 
all the surplus over prices in force in 
Canada for distribution to the growers 
of the wheat through its participation 
fund. 

With respect to the handling of flour, 
the plan proposed is that the board shall 
open an office in New York through which 
sales of Canadian flour to United States 
buyers shall be made. Orders taken in 
this way will be distributed among Ca- 
nadian mills through the offices of the 
board in Canada, at the regular price 
prevailing in Canada, thus giving the 
funds of the board all the benefit of the 
American sales. 

As announced in the last issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, W. C. Omand, To- 
ronto, is to take the management of the 
New York office, and will very largely 
control the sale of Canadian flour in the 
United States. Mr. Omand is undertak- 
ing this work as a public duty, and not 
for private gain. His own flour-export- 
ing business in Toronto will have to get 
along without his personal attention 
while he remains in New York. ‘ 

At the moment it is not quite clear 
how the office in New York will proceed 
to secure an even and general distribu- 
tion of whatever flour it will have to 
offer, but no doubt the regular channels 
of United States trade will serve this 
purpose admirably. 

With regard to sales of wheat to Unit- 
ed States mills, the procedure is much 
more simple and direct. This will be 
done from the board’s own office in Win- 
nipeg, and prices will be based on United 
States levels. 

Since the opening of markets to which 
the foregoing refers is to be reciprocal, 
it may be understood that as soon as the 
Canadian Wheat Board is ready to act 
the Canadian embargoes will be removed, 
and both wheat and flour made free into 
this country. Since early in 1917, when 
the Canadian duties were removed, there 
has been no barrier (other than these 
embargoes) to free trade in wheat and 
flour with the United States. 

It is impossible now to say how much 
wheat or flour this country may have for 
sale in the United States. Judged by 
the quantities of wheat shown in the vis- 
ible supply, there is not nearly as much 
available as the American people seem to 
think. The total amount of milling wheat 
in store in all Canada today does not 
amount to 15,000,000 bus, and a large 
part of this quantity is already sold 
through Canadian flour mills to domes- 
tic consumers, while another rtion is 


sold for export to over-sea markets. The 
consumptive requirements of the Cana- 
dian home market are 3,000,000 bus per 
month. It will thus be seen that the 
volume of Canadian sales of wheat and 





flour across the line will depend entirely 
upon delivery of wheat from farms dur- 
ing the remaining months of the crop 
year. A. H. Batey. 





Direct Offers to Importers 

Lonpon, Ena., Dec, 10.—In view of the 
lifting of the embargo on exports in the 
United States on Dec. 15, a number of 
American millers have cabled direct of- 
fers on flour to importers in the various 
United Kingdom markets. They have 
evidently overlooked the fact that im- 
porters here are not free to buy, the gov- 
ernment being the only purchaser. These 
offers were in most cases in the neighbor- 
hood of 90s per 280 lbs, whereas imported 
flour is sold here at the fixed price of 
46s 3d per 280 lbs, which disparity would 
make the prospect of acceptance remote, 
even if conditions were other than they 
are. 

The question of decontrol was under 
discussion in Parliament last week, and it 
was decided that it would not be ex- 
pedient to release control until the mid- 
dle of 1920. 

Meantime, the only way for millers to 
do business with the United Kingdom is 
through the Wheat Export Co., New 
York, which makes all the purchases of 
flour for the British government. 

L. F. Brorxmayn, 


WEATHER IS FAVORABLE 


Cold Weather in Indiana—Heavier Covering 
of Snow Desirable in Northern Ohio, 
Northern Indiana and Michigan 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 27.—The 
weather during the week ending Dec. 24, 
according to the Weather Bureau, was 
warmer and much more _ favorable 
throughout the West than for several 
weeks preceding, but it was much cooler 
than the normal in the East, and some 
damage was done by the cold weather in 
the lower Atlantic Coast states, except in 
central and southern Florida, where the 
cool weather was beneficial. 

Considerable farmwork was possible in 
the upper great plains states because of 
the generally fair and mild weather, but 
frequent rains and deficient sunshine 
made the conditions unfavorable for work 
in the lower great plains region. 

The warm rains were very favorable on 
the Pacific Coast. Roads improved in the 
North, but were still in bad condition in 
parts of the South. Ice harvest was un- 
der way in many northern districts. 

Much corn remains in the fields in the 
central portion of the country, and_ the 
weather in general continued unfavorable 
for husking. Considerable remains on 
the ground under snow cover in the upper 
Mississippi valley; some damage was re- 
ported from Illinois. 

Joun J. Marnrnan. 





Idaho’s Winter Wheat Acreage 
Ocvexn, Uran, Dec. 27.—Planting of 
winter wheat in Idaho this year is of- 
ficially reported at 337,000 acres, a slight 
increase over the past year. 

Production of winter wheat in Utah in 
1920 promises to be cut considerable be- 
low the 1919 figures, according to data 
secured by Miler M. Justin, field agent 
for the United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates. The area planted during the 
fall of 1919 was 160,000 acres, compared 
with 172,000 last year, a reduction of 5 
per cent. Condition this year is 92 per 
cent, compared with 95 last year. Only 
76.5 per cent of last year’s acreage of 
fall rye is sown, and the condition is the 
same, 89 per cent. 

State reports regarding Idaho field 
crops show that, although the wheat acre- 
age of 1919 was the largest in the his- 
tory of that state, the yield was only 
18,705,000 bus. There were 1,030,000 
acres planted, the yield averaging 3.3 
bus below that of 1919. On 20,000 acres 
pas to oats, the yield was 7,700,000 

us, and 120,000 acres of barley produced 





$4,704,000 worth of that grain. Corn was 
raised on 24,000 acres, besides 9,000 
acres devoted to silo corn. The average 
yield was 10.4 bus. Rye was grown on 
9,000 acres, being credited with a value 
of $26.25 per acre. These reports include 
both irrigated and non-irrigated lands. 
Clover seed yield of six bushels per acre, 
with an average value of $156.60 for each 
acre’s crop, was also reported. The 
sugar beet seed grown was valued at 
$1,273,325, the bean crop at $1,232,000, 
and peas $662,400. Most of the peas 
grown in Idaho are used for seed. 
W. E. Zurpann. 


Acreage Sown Is Smaller 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 27.—It is a well- 
established fact that the acreage of wheat 
sown in this vicinity is considerably less 
than last year. There have also been 
quite a number of reports of Hessian fly 
infestation in many sections of Missouri 
and southern Illinois. Reports on the 
growing crop in these sections this week 
were fairly good, ideal weather prevail- 
ing, although a snow covering would be 
beneficial in all sections, assuring protec- 
tion and moisture to the plant. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good...Seemingly all right... 
Good shape; splendid weather for the 
plant...Good condition. ..Ground frozen, 
no snow; condition unchanged...It looks 
only fair; some Hessian fly, but cannot 
say now what the damage will be. . .Con- 
dition unchanged. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia Star Milling Co., Columbia, Ill. 

Gilster Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Perer Derren. 


Central States Weather Moderate 

Totepo, Ouro, Dec. 27.—Although only 
a light covering of snow is on the fields 
in northern Ohio, northern Indiana and 
Michigan, hardly sufficient to afford ade- 
quate protection, it is not thought that 
the wheat has suffered any, because the 
weather has been very moderate for this 
time of the year. The principal damage 
so far is anticipated from the presence 
of Hessian fly in the wheatfields in the 
fall, many areas being infested which 

ordinarily do not suffer from this pest. 

W. H. Wicorn, Jr. 


Indiana Crop Weather 

InprAnapouis, Inp., Dec. 27.—Snow and 
cola weather have been general in In- 
diana for the last 10 days, with a tend- 
ency to be milder, however, the latter 
part of this week. The snow formed a 
welcome blanket for growing wheat, al- 
though it was not deep enough to be of 
lasting value. In many counties early 
sown wheat and rye fields continue to be 
pastured freely, in the hope of saving 
some of them from further ravages by 
the Hessian fly. 

Little corn has been husked recently, 
and practically none has been hauled to 
local markets, except where farmers had 
access to hard-surfaced roads. Most of 
the Indiana crop, however, has been gath- 
ered, with the exception of shocked fod- 
der, which, as a rule, is husked as the 
farmers need it for feed. Reports indi- 
cate that much of it has been cribbed 
by the farmers, and will be held in the 
hope of a higher price being offered. 

Epwarp H. Zieener. 





Company Again Punished 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 27.—Julius 
H. Barnes, chief of the Cereal Division of 
the Food Administration, today an- 
nounced revocation of the wheat flour 
license of the Lawton (Okla.) Grain Co. 
The concern operates 15 branches in the 
state of Oklahoma. The revocation took 
effect at noon today, and remains until 
further notice as regards the wheat and 
wheat flour transactions of the company. 
The Lawton company recently suffered 
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a revocation of its Wheat Director 
license. 

The violations of the food control act 
on which the revocation is based, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by the Food 
Administration, were “failure to prop- 


erly reflect the guaranteed price of wheat . 


to producers, failure to furnish informa- 
tion requested by the Food Administra- 
tion, failure to keep records of wheat 
transactions, and failure to make re- 
funds to producers, as ordered by the 
Food Administration.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Death of F. E. Goodrich’s Son 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 27.—F. E. 
Goodrich, manager of the Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co., received word 
Thursday of the sudden death of his 
small son at Cincinnati. The boy had 
been taken there for an operation not 
believed to be of serious character, but 
which proved fatal. Mr. Goodrich left 
the same day for Cincinnati. Funeral 
services will be at Arkansas City upon 

his return. 
R. E. Srerwine. 





Bankruptcy for Kramer-Fair Company 

Through court action taken by the 
majority stockholders, who are also the 
principal creditors, the Kramer-Fair 
Milling Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas, was last 
week thrown into bankruptcy. For sev- 
eral months past the affairs of the com- 
pany have been entangled, while the mill 
itself has been operated under lease by 
the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
stockholders in which are also interested 
in the Tonganoxie company. 

The Topeka Flour Mills Co. is in no 
way affected by the situation at Tonga- 
noxie. 

R. E. Sreruine. 





Bonuses for Workers 

InpIANAPOLIS, INpD., Dec. 27.—Sharing 
of profits with workers was more gen- 
eral among industries in Indiana this year 
than ever before, many milling concerns 
being in the list. 

In some cases outright gifts for the 
Christmas season were made, without be- 
ing based on a designated percentage of 
the concern’s income, but in most in- 
stances a certain percentage of an em- 
ployee’s salary was presented as a bonus. 
The Acme-Evans Co., flour millers, In- 
dianapolis, continued a bonus plan for 
its salesmen and office and plant em- 
ployees which has been followed for sev- 
eral years. 

Milling concerns in Indiana have been 
comparatively free of labor troubles in 
the year now ending. Plants in Evans- 
ville, though, had some difficulties earlier 
in the year, and a general strike of jour- 
neyman bakers occurred there. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Death of Dr. J. E. Siebel 
Dr. J. E. Siebel, Sr., founder of the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
died at his home there, Dec. 20. Dr. Siebel 
graduated from the University of Berlin, 
but for 54 years had resided in Chicago. 
He was well known in baking circles. 





Federal System of Bakeries 

The Federal System of Bakeries of 
America, Inc., will move its general of- 
fices from New York, Chicago and Okla- 
homa City, to Davenport, Iowa, on Jan. 
19. The corporation has built large fac- 
tories at Davenport for the manufacture 
of its bakeshop equipment, and it was 
deemed advisable to concentrate the of- 
fices at the same point. The milling and 
flour division, however, will remain at 
Minneapolis, as heretofore, under the su- 
pervision of George Wollman. 





Buys Nashville Flour Co. 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Dec. 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement is made of 
the purchase, by Rogers Caldwell, Nash- 
ville banker and capitalist, of the Ford 
Flour Co. The property formerly be- 
longed to the late Mrs. H. E. P. Lebraz, 
of Paris, France. The consideration was 
not made public. The plant sold about 
two years ago for $500,000. The com- 
pany manufactured self-rising flour. The 
new owner announces his purpose to ex- 
pand the business and improve the plant. 

The milling capacity now is 1,500 bbls. 

Joun Lzrrrr. 
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The flour trade seems to have adopted 
a watchful waiting policy. Business just 
now is probably the quietest it has been 
on this crop. However, this is not unex- 
pected, as there is usually very little do- 
ing during the holidays. Millers, on the 
whole, are optimistic over the outlook. 
They confidently expect a revival of in- 
terest shortly after the new year, when 
the trade has finished stock-taking and 
has squared itself for a fresh start. Buy- 
ing has not been at all heavy for several 
weeks and, with shipments fairly free, 
orders on mill books are steadily decreas- 
ing. 

So far as millers can ascertain, aside 
from having a temporary deterrent ef- 
fect on buying, the offerings of flour in 
small packages to consumers by the Grain 
Corporation have not affected trade any. 
It is not thought that sales thus far have 
been heavy, and it is certain that, where 
sales are made, they will not produce re- 
peat business. The flour in question 
that the Grain Corporation is offering 
to sell is not suitable for general house- 
hold use, and few bakers could use it to 
advantage. 

Spring wheat mills are having ‘a trying 
time in disposing of their clears. With 
the exception of an occasional mill that 
makes a specialty of a high-grade or 
fancy clear, all report absolutely noth- 
ing doing, and stocks are again getting 
very burdensome. Warehouses are said 
to be filled with first clear. It is the lack 
of demand for and relative cheapness of 
this grade that helps to keep top pat- 
ents as high as they are. : 

The action of the Canadian govern- 
ment in advancing the price on wheat 50c 
bu confirms millers in the belief that 
little wheat may be expected from that 
source on this crop. It also shatters the 
hopes that some buyers have entertained 
of a reduction in prices here. Top grades 
of wheat at Minneapolis strengthened a 
little when the announcement was made. 

Several Minneapolis milling companies 
in the last week have received cable in- 
quiries for prices from their connections 
in Holland. The messages received stat- 
ed that the Holland government this week 
would be in the market for first clear 
flour, and would buy f.o.b. seaboard, Bal- 
timore charter. Bids were also asked for 
on flour, c.i.f., Amsterdam, via Holland- 
American Line. The messages asked for 
bids on clears with an ash content of 65 
per cent. It was intimated that rye flours 
would also be. purchased at this time. 

The Grain Corporation did not buy any 
flour for export last week. The news was 
not at all disappointing to spring wheat 
mills, since they have not participated in 
the recent purchases, the prices paid av- 
eraging $1.75@2 bbl less than mills here 
asked. 

Flour prices are again 20@40c lower 
for the week. Top family patents are 
quoted at $13.95@14.90 bbl, standard 
patent $13.60@14, bakers patent $13.10 
@13.40, in 98-lb cotton sacks; fancy clear 
$9.90, first clear $9@9.35, second clear 
$5.75@6.30, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

* * 

The millfeed market is very quiet and 
unsettled. The usual holiday dullness 
prevails and, lacking demand, jobbers 
have been doing considerable trading 
among themselves. Yesterday bran was 
sold by some at as low as $41.25 ton, and 
pure bran at $42, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. A sale of standard mid- 
dlings for January shipment was also 
made at $42.75. ‘oday, however, with 


the additional strength in corn, prices 
are fully 50c ton higher. Jobbers quote 
bran at $41.50, standard middlings M3@ 
43.50, flour middlings $51, and red dog 
$56.50@57, Minneapolis basis. 

Mills are sitting tight and holding 
prices firm. They have a fair volume of 
business on their books, and report a 
steady mixed-car inquiry. Not so much 
track stuff was offered this last week, 
and little is expected, since mills will 
soon begin asking for directions on Jan- 
uary contracts. 

Mills quote bran at $42@483 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $44@45, flour middlings 
$53@54.50, red dog $58@61, rye mid- 
dlings $44, in 100-Ilb sacks, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PRIS WOE ac cccvcccrccecs 335,280 61 
EMSt WEG or cccccvccccvcs 403,380 73 
ZOEP GRO acecceecatviesis 235,755 45 
TWO Years AZO ...seercoee 271,270 53 


OUTSIDE MILLIS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

Weekly 


No capacity Output Pet. 

292397... cece 56 361,020 157,960 43 
| Pee 56 361,020 190,165 52 
LOLPT. cove 64 417,660 230,740 58 
*Week ended Dec. 27. +Week ended 


Dec. 20. 
MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 22 were in operation Dec. 30: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, D and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, B, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 27, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis ....3,900 3,251 1,633 1,478 4,271 


Duluth ......... 119 3,200 283 413 2,590 
Totals ........ 4,019 6,451 1,916 1,891 6,861 
Duluth, b’d’d.... ... eee eee 35 86205 
Totals ........ 4,019 6,451 1,916 1,926 7,066 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Dec. 27, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1919 1918 1917 1916 

Minneapolis .. 57,797 66,438 45,430 56,080 
Duluth ....... 9,750 75,954 15,725 17,616 
Totals ...... 67,547 142,392 61,155 73,696 
Duluth, B''G.. cccwe tedew sree 2,302 
Totals .,.... 67,547 142,392 61,155 75,998 
Flevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Dec. 27, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 8,215 22,029 415 12,791 11,846 
Duluth..... 2,556 14,757 892 5,356 8,633 





--.10,771 36,786 1,307 18,147 20,479 
ee eee 926 383 





Totals 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 








Totals ...10,771 36,786 1,307 19,078 20,862 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
There was a better tone to the cash 
wheat market the past three or four days. 
The Canadian price advance did not have 
much effect on the local market, but nev- 
ertheless made a little stronger feeling. 
Receipts of wheat were fairly liberal. 
Winter wheat made up the bulk of the 


receipts, applying on contracts made 
with the government and private south- 
western dealers. 

Spring wheat demand was spotted. Top 
grades sold at higher prices, but lower 
grades as a rule, were unchanged. Local 
mills took most of the choice offerings, 
and were also fairly good buyers of thin 
and medium grades. Outside mill de- 
mand was again noticeable, but not very 
active. Elevators are not as heavy buy- 
ers of the lower grades this year. With 
the high prices asked, they only buy oc- 
casionally. ‘They are taking on fairly 
good quantities of thin wheat for mixing 
purposes, which they sell to eastern mills, 
but as a rule they are not buying as in 
previous years for mixing and cleaning. 
Today No. 1 dark sold around $3.10@ 
3.35 bu; No. 1 northern, $3@3.10. 

Winter wheat is much easier in tone, 
and demand has eased off. Receipts 
have been fairly heavy, most of it ap- 
plying on contracts previously made. 
The dark varieties were quiet, and red 
wheat was only fairly active. Prices are 
7@15c bu lower than a week ago. Kan- 
sas No. 2 hard is quoted around $2.55@ 
2.80 bu; No. 2 red, $2.56@2.58. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was inactive 
last week. Demand was spotted. Prices 
on all grains are lower. The priority 
order on grain shipments had a depress- 
ing influence. A few rallied yesterday, 
but did not recover the loss of last week. 
Corn especially was strong, and regained 
5@6c of its drop. With grain shipments 
having the right of way, it was thought 
that receipts would be much larger. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3 yellow, $1.46@1.49 bu; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.38@1.41. 

Oats were fairly steady in tone. Local 
demand was quiet. Feeders and grinders 
were indifferent, and elevators showed lit- 
tle interest. Fairly liberal export sales 
were reported. France is supposed to 
have taken several big lots. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 793,@81%%c; No. 4 
white, 773, @79%c. 

Rye was steady, compared with the 
futures. Early in the week there was 
the usual milling demand, but later this 
eased off. Export buying was the steady- 
ing influence, and sales were reported 
nearly daily. No. 2 closed at $1.73%@ 
1.7434 bu. 

Barley was strong most of last 
week, but on Saturday broke 5c bu. 
A few export inquiries were received 
during the week, the first for some time. 
Many traders seem to think that the 
reports on export sales of barley are 
overdone, and do not put much faith in 
them. Closing range, $1.23@1.48 bu. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS 


The flaxseed market was not quite so 
active last week. Crushers took most of 
the offerings of good seed, but did not 
seem so anxious for supplies as in pre- 
vious weeks. Prices are lower, No. 1 
selling around $4.60@4.65 bu. Local 
crushers are using considerable quantities 
of Argentine seed. 

The edge seems to be off of the linseed 
oil meal market. Demand is not quite 
as brisk. It is reported that eastern mills 
have reduced their asking price to $75 
ton, due mostly to the very dull export 
situation, and this has had its influence 
on the buying. Local crushers have not 
reduced their prices much, due to the 
fact that they are pretty well sold ahead. 
They are asking $80.50@82.50 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

The export market is dead. Mills are 
paying little attention to this trade. Con- 
ditions abroad are such that business can- 
not be done. A nominal range for oil 
cake would be about $73@75 ton, New 
York. 


CRESCENT MILLING CO. MOVES OFFICE 


Effective Jan. 1, the office of the 
Crescent Milling Co. will be moved from 
Minneapolis to Fairfax, Minn. A. M. 
Burnett, manager, will probably go east 
to represent the company. John R. 
Darner will have the general management 
of the business at Fairfax, all sales com- 
ing under his supervision. 

L. G. CAMPBELL MILLING CO. 

The L. G. Campbell Milling Co. last 
week started up its enlarged mill at 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. It has a ca- 
pacity of about 500 bbls. A new com- 
pany has been incorporated, L. G. Camp- 
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bell “being president and William C. 
Boeke, formerly with the National Mill- - 
ing Co., Minneapolis, secretary. The 
company has leased offices at 414-416 
Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, and will 
move its office there some time within 
the next month. 

The company has separated its electric 
light business from the milling end, and 
will incorporate a new company to take 
charge of that feature. The company 
supplies electric light for the towns of 
Blooming Prairie, Ellendale and Geneva. 


MEETING OF FLOUR SALESMEN 


A general sales meeting of the flour 
salesmen of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co. is being held today, Dec. 30, 
in the office of G. M. Hamm, branch man- 
ager, Waterloo, Iowa. Those in attend- 
ance are: F. H. Burrows, St. Joseph, 
Mo; H. C. Greene and J. F. Snapp, 
Springfield, Ill; J. M. Cunningham, Sioux 
City; B. C. Bunker, Cedar Rapids; L. D. 
Ross, Fort Dodge; E. W. Helberg, Clin- 
ton; West B. Hutchens, Davenport; J. 
R. Clark, Burlington, and J. H. Briggs, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Chauncy Abbott, Jr., 
of Omaha, vice-president of the company, 
is presiding at the meeting. It is a gen- 
eral get-together meeting to discuss the 
selling campaign for the coming year. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Cracked corn and ground feed are $1.50 
@2.50 ton lower than a week ago. 

The 65-bbl mill at Spring Valley, 
Minn., owned by Hamlin Bros., burned 
Dec. 29. 

Strength in rye has brought about an 
advance of 40@50c bbl in white rye flour. 
Dark rye is 15c bbl higher. 

E. W. Fierke, manager of the Grand 
Rapids, Mich., office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., is in Minneapolis today. 

Harry S. Barber, vice-president of the 
Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, left 
Dec. 26 with his family for Pasadena, 
Cal. 

The Elk River (Minn.) Milling Co. 
recently placed in operation a 60-bbl 
flour and 40-bbl cereal mill operated by | 
electricity. 

Second clear flour is very weak, and 
is offered to jobbers on the same basis as 
red dog, or $56.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Offerings of screenings during the week 
were light, and sold at pre-holiday prices 
to possibly 50c ton less. Today, quota- 
tions are nominally unchanged. 

J. R. Caldwell, manager of the Mills 
of Albert Lea, Albert Lea, Minn., will 
shortly leave for Philadelphia, where he 
is to take charge of the Millbourne Mills, 

Shipments of millfeed from Minneap- 
olis during November were 3,592 cars, 
against 1,695 in 1918, according to the 
monthly report of the Traffic Association. 

Aames F. Bell, vice-president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., who was operated 
fon for appendicitis in Baltimore, Dec. 17, 
;is getting along nicely. Wires received 
|from him today state that he is sit- 
ting up. 

The big Christmas party given by the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, to 
the employees of its mills and their fami- 
lies the evening of Dec. 27, was so suc- 
cessful that the company has decided to 
make the affair an annual one. It is 
estimated that the attendance was well 
ver 4,000, 

James W. Taylor, local manager at 
Minneapolis for the Fleischmann Co., has 
resigned his position and left Dec. 28 for 
Peoria, Ill., where he has purchased the 
bakery of Henry Kottrup, Sr. Mr. 
Taylor will give his entire attention to 
the bakery. The shop is a modern retail 
establishment employing five bakers, and 
equipped with a new Petersen oven. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. C. C. Bovey, of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., G. F. Ewe, 
of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., J. 
L. McCaull, of the McCaull-Dinsmore Co., 
and a number of Minneapolis bankers 
attended a conference in Chicago, Dec. 
29, with officials of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, relative to car shortage. It is 
hoped that the conference will result in a 
steady stream of empty boxcars coming 
to this market from the East. 
and flour trade at Minneapolis for months 
has been handicapped by lack of cars. 
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THE MILLING HALF-YEAR 


With this week, the milling industry of 
the Southwest closes one of the most sat- 
isfactory six-months periods in its his- 
tory. In spite of delayed and unsatis- 
factory wheat movement early in the crop 
year, of car shortage, of coal strikes and 
their attendant evils, of a wheat crop of 
none too satisfactory milling quality, of 
labor troubles and of many other ills, 
milling has prospered splendidly. 

While figures on output are not yet 
available, it is certain that the flour pro- 
duction of mills in this section equaled, 
and probably substantially exceeded, that 
of any previous like period. Further- 
more, the production, save for the handi- 
caps of car supply, moved into the trade 
in fairly uniform stream. At no time 
have mills been more than briefly in need 
of shipping directions; on the contrary, 
at almost all times in the six months, all 
well-established mills have had difficulty 
in getting shipments out on time. 

The business has, as a whole, been re- 
markably clean. Steadily appreciating 
wheat prices have regularly given to buy- 
ers a price advantage in earlier pur- 
chases, so that, save for a very few and 
quite minor incidents, all flour has been 
readily taken out, paid for and satisfac- 
tion expressed with the quality of deliv- 
eries. The relative cheapness of hard 
winter flours as compared with springs 
has, naturally, been an important factor 
in creating and maintaining this healthy 
and highly satisfactory condition of 
trade, 

The almost unbroken rise in wheat 
prices has also enabled millers to make 
substantial profits through enhanced val- 
ues on their wheat reserves. When wheat 
started to move from farms early in the 
season at prices practically level with the 
government guaranty, nearly all mills in 
the interior, as well as many at Missouri 
River terminals, immediately filled their 
storage. The wheat could be carried not 
only absolutely without risk of a market 
loss but with the almost certain prospect 
of a rise in values later. The widespread 
damage to and shrinkage of the spring 
wheat crop later made this price rise 
appear all the more probable, and the 
miller who did not fill his reserve stor- 
age regardless of volume of flour sold 
was rare. 

Since this wheat was accumulated, 
prices have advanced many cents per 
bushel, and, although most millers gradu- 
“2 reduced their unsold stocks, the ma- 
jority of them followed the market up- 
ward with comfortable and profit-making 
bushels over and above their flour book- 
ings. In recent weeks, there has been a 
growing disposition to reduce these sur- 
plus supplies, and at the moment the ma- 
jority of millers are probably fairly even 
on the market; many of them, however, 
— moderately to favor the “long” 
side. 

Market factors are not now, however, 
of exceeding moment. The profit in the 
milling year already has been secured and 
put away where it will—save for the taxes 
yet to be deducted from it—do the most 
oom As matters now stand, millers are 

isposed to grind through the rest of 
the crop year on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
keeping guarded against a feared slump 
in wheat price levels, making and selling 
flour from day to day and getting what- 
ever profit the business may permit. 

There is, however, nothing saddening in 
the prospect for the closing six months of 
the year. The Southwest, with a farm 


reserve of fifty-five to sixty million bush- 
els of wheat in Kansas, and large reserves 
in the states to the north and south, has 
the only large supply of hard wheat 
available in the country. With mills al- 
ready sold ahead for thirty days or more, 
and all sales covered by wheat in their 
own bins, this means that there is ample 
wheat available to keep the mills at full 
time—should trade warrant—through the 
entire remainder of the crop year. Spring 
wheat is scarce and spring wheat flour 
prices high, so that there is every reason 
to believe a very large part of this re- 
serve will be ground in southwestern 
mills, and a new record thereby be set for 
flour production in this section. 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR TRADE 

Flour demand this week, while weaker, 
was of slightly better than normal holi- 
day character. A fact of interest is that 
inquiry should be fair, rather than dull, 
at this particular period. 

The wheat market, which weakened 
during the week, was a factor in the slow- 
er demand through causing the trade to 
display hesitation in purchasing. 

Jobbers feel that, since the mills are 
from three weeks to a month behind in 
supplying flour on their contracted or- 
ders, they can safely order at this time 
without fear of becoming overstocked. 
This fact no doubt accounts for the re- 
cent good supply of shipping instructions. 
Mills continue to experience difficulty in 
filling their orders, due to the shortage 
of railroad equipment. When this con- 
dition will be relieved it is impossible to 
say. 

theoee continue in fair demand for this 
time of the year, and the mills are satis- 
fied now that the accumulation, in most 
instances, has been removed. Several of 
the larger mills are sold well ahead on 
these grades, while a number of the 
smaller concerns, which are not well 
booked for future delivery, report they 
are encountering little trouble in dispos- 
ing of these flours. 

Prices this week are down, in keeping 
with the wheat market. Short patents 
are quoted at $13.15@13.75; standard 
patents, $12.85@13.40; straights, $12@ 
12.65; first clears, $10.10@10.75; second 
clears, $8@9; low-grade, $6.50@7.50. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Winkle WOOK 640 cc vcdoicicuse 72,200 77 
EOGE WOON 2. vice cc ccd ccsces 87,000 92 
RORP-OGD os cdtoveecsescsce 43,800 63 
TWO years AZO .......+.06 64,800 77 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 87 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 439,770 362,937 82 
Last week ....... 439,770 383,444 87 
Year ago ........ 405,570 248,786 61 
Two years ago... 290,520 276,401 80 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,106 bbls this week, 2,462 last 
week, 15,601 a year ago and 8,832 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 14 report do- 
mestic business good, 36 fair, and 34 
slow and quiet. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SAB er rere rec re 20,272 84 
Last Week .....scseceseees 23,931 99 
BOP GBD i oaks ctcccovsives 17,311 72 


FRED C. VINCENT PRESIDENT 

Through the withdrawal of E. O. 
Bragg, one of the nominees for president 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade, Fred 
C. Vincent will be chosen president with- 
out opposition. Mr. Vincent has long 
been connected with the grain trade here, 
although one of the younger members of 
the Board of Trade. He is secretary of 
the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. 


MEMBERSHIPS TO $20,000 


The Kansas City Board of Trade will 
next week. vote on an amendment to its 
rules raising the price of treasury mem- 
berships to $20,000. Two years ago it 
~~ decided to issue treasury member- 

0s 9 at $10,000, then regarded as a high 

probably maximum price. Later the 
dae was advanced to $15,000, and the 
recent sale of five memberships at this 
figure has led to the decision to put to 
vote a further raise in price. 

The Kansas City board formerly had a 
membership limit of 200, the smallest of 
any major terminal market in the coun- 
try. This has since been increased by 
sale of treasury memberships. 


KANSAS GRAIN MAN RETURNS FROM FRANCE 


George S. Carkener, of the Goffe & 
Carkener Grain Co., Kansas City, has 
returned from a six weeks’ trip abroad, 
during which time he visited England 
and the grave of his son, Stuart, in the 
Belleau Wood Cemetery. Young Cark- 
ener fell in the fighting around Chateau- 
Thierry. 

Mr. Carkener states economic condi- 
tions in France are normalizing very 
slowly, and prices in both England and 
France are ‘ouggaom high for every com- 
modity. The people of both countries 
are incensed at President Wilson for his 
stand against amendments to the peace 
treaty, and hold him responsible for the 
delay in the ratification by the Senate. 
Mr. Carkener also states that he met a 
number of persons who thought the ter- 
mination of the conflict came too quickly, 
and that the end should not have come 
until the allies were in Berlin, where a 
satisfactory peace could have been dic- 
tated. 

It is stated that Belgium is the only 
war-devastated country in Europe which 
has displayed speedy recovery from the 
ruin in which the country was left. Some 
of the English industries have again be- 
come normal, but the country as a whole 
is by no means as it was before the war. 
Mr. Carkener reports transportation in 
the allied countries, except England, as 
very poor, and states commissions in each 
of these countries are facing quite a 
problem in dealing with it. 


OKLAHOMA MILL CO, INCREASE 


The Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, 
Okla., this week let a contract to the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., through its new 
southwestern agent, S. H. Stolzfus, for 
complete equipment for a new mill of 
1,000 bbls capacity, construction work 
upon which will begin shortly. The new 
mill will be entirely independent of the 
present 400-bbl plant, and will be housed 
in a steel and concrete “daylight” type 
building of the most modern construc- 
tion, the completed mill to resemble close- 
ly the new plant of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. Machinery 
will be motor-driven from central sta- 
tion generated current. 

J. H. Ruth established the business at 
Kingfisher nearly 20 years ago, and the 
enterprise has been steadily profitable. 
A-sociated with him is his son, Jona A. 
aa th. 


LYONS OFFICE TO HUTCHINSON 


The Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co., op- 
erating a 500-bbl mill at Lyons and a 
smaller plant at Burrton, this week moved 
its sales office to Hutchinson, Kansas, 
where it has quarters in the First Na- 
tional Bank Building. The move is made 
in order to secure better telegraph, mail 
and market information service. M. B. 
McNair is manager of the Lyons com- 
pany, and A. LL. Pearson saies-manager. 


A “CHAMPION” PAPER-SACK CAR 


The Weber Flour Mills Corporation 
recently loaded for shipment to the Haut 
Grocery Co., Cheboygan, Mich. a car 
containing 550 bbls of its Tea Table 
brand flour packed in pet an toed sacks, 
requiring a total of 4,400 packages. This 
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is believed by the mill to be a record in 
small paper-package loading. 
NOTES 

The annual meeting of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at Wichita, May 26-28, 

Charles Neal, manager of the Omaha 
territory of the Grain Corporation, spent 
a day here this week. 

E. A. Anderson, of the Benedict Flour 
& Feed Co., sey ea ge Iowa, visited 
this city during the week 

August J. Bulte, vice- president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, is 
spending several weeks on the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Smith-Whyte Grain Co., a newly 
established Kansas City concern, has lo- 
cated in Room 246, Board of Trade An- 
nex, here. 

The Grain Corporation is authoritative- 
ly reported to have sold three carloads 
of government straight flour to a chain of 
groceries in Omaha. 

Emil Teichgraeber, president of the 
K. B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, Kan- 
sas, spent two dave visiting Kansas City 
millers early in the week. 

E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, estimates 
that 35 per cent of the wheat crop is 
still held by Kansas farmers. 

J. W. Blair, secretary and treasurer of 
the Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
and Clarence Blank, also of the Blair 
Co., were Kansas City visitors early in 
the week. 

John .R. Tomlin, formerly connected 
with the Aylsworth-Neal-Tomlin Grain 
Co., will spend the holidays in Kansas 
City. Mr. Tomlin is at present residing 
in Medford, Oregon. 


The Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. has com- 
pleted the installation of a Diesel type 
engine at its Dover plant, and has that 
mill operating steadily. Its 200-bbl mill 
at Enid will be started this week, fol- 
lowing a complete remodeling. 


W. C. Tench, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, is confined to Chris- 
tian Hospital following an operation for 
an infected instep resulting from an 
abrasion. His doctors believe he will be 
able to be about again in a week. 


The Tiblow Mills Co., Bonner Springs, 
Kansas, contemplates adding machinery 
to increase its capacity to 650 bbls per 
day. The Tiblow company recently moved 
its offices to Kansas City, Mo., where it 
has headquarters in the New York Life 
Building. 

At a meeting of stockholders of the 
Omaha Flour Mills Co., this week, A. E. 
Watson, manager of the company’s Phila- 
delphia branch, was elected a director of 
the concern. Mr. Watson has been con- 
nected with the Omaha company since its 
beginning. 

Employees of the Kansas City office 
of the United States Grain Corporation 
this week presented D. F. Piazzek, vice- 
president, with a handsome desk set. A 
fund of $5,000, from profits of the local 
office, was distributed to employees as a 
special bonus. 


The office recently opened by Dilts & 
Morgan, of Kansas City, is in charge of 
Paul Phillips. The same firm recently 
opened a branch at Wichita, Kansas, in 
charge of Paul J. Mathews, formerly 
general travelling representative, and 
proposes shortly to establish a branch at 
Salina. 


The following salesmen of the Ismert- 
Hincke Co, are in the home office this 
week: M. E. Flood, James Kirk, and S. C. 
Gilbert, representatives in Illinois and 
Indiana, south-central, and Michigan ter- 
ritories, respectively. Wayne Mitchner, 
assistant chemist, is also in the city, and 
Joseph H. Ismert, south-central repre- 
sentative of the company, is expected to 
arrive in Kansas City shortly. 


Julius Barnes, president, and the sev- 
eral vice-presidents of the United States 
Grain Corporation, presented Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank G, Crowell, recently married 
in New York, with a $1,200 silver service 
as a wedding present. Mr. Crowell was 
formerly first vice-president of the Grain 
Corporation. He resigned recently to 
return to his home here and re-engage in 
the grain trade in his former connection 
with the Hall-Baker Grain Co. 
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CANADIAN FLOUR IN CUBA 


An instance of the futility of attempt- 
ing to | gions: trade by bureaucratic or- 
ders and regulations is to be found in the 
present situation in the flour business of 
the British West Indies and Cuba. Ca- 
nadian regulations permit the unrestrict- 
ed sale of flour to the West Indies at the 
equivalent of Canadian domestic prices. 
On sales to Cuba and all other Central 
American countries there is a tax of two 
dollars a barrel, which is intended to se- 
cure for the Canadian Wheat Board’s 
fund the benefits of the higher prices 
prevailing in those places. What is hap- 
ro is that West Indian merchants are 

uying at the tax-free price which pre- 

vails in Canada, and reselling to the 
Cuban market at as much of the higher 
price as the trade there can stand. A 
short water shipment from any West In- 
dian port completes the transaction. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

There is almost no limit to the demand 
for flour in eastern Canada. All classes 
of buyers are stocking up, in the con- 
fident expectation that domestic prices 
are bound to advance. As mills are not 
permitted to sell more than 30 days’ 
grinding, buyers are doing a good deal 
of shopping around. It would not be sur- 
prising to find that many bakers have 
flour enough bought to last them until 
midsummer, Standard grade spring wheat 
flour is quoted at $10.90 bbl, in 98-Ib 
bags, net cash terms, delivered Ontario 
points. 

Interest in soft winter wheat flour is 
mild. Some in the trade believe there 
will be an advance in prices if the Unit- 
ed States market is opened. Certainly 
there is need of a new market some- 
where. Domestic trade in Canada is not 
nearly absorbing the offerings of this 
flour. Quotations are $9.30@9.40 bbl, in 
second-hand jute bags, Toronto or Mont- 
real, 

The government flour buyers are out 
of the market for export flour. This is a 
natural consequence of the general situa- 
tion. It is more than likely that some of 
the last purchase is still unsold and, with 
a prospect of selling in the United States 
at much higher prices, there is no great 
urgency to place fresh orders with mills 
at the moment. Doubtless the air will 
clear in a few days, and new orders will 
then become possible. In the meantime 
no actual prices are quotable, but it may 
be stated that the standard government 
price for regulation spring wheat flour 
is $10.65 bbl, in bags, Fob. seaboard, 


WHEAT 


Ontario farmers are grumbling a good 
deal at the lack of demand for their soft 
winter wheat, but for the present this 
cannot be helped. Time and the slow 
process of domestic consumption will ul- 
timately relieve the situation. In other 
days there was a good market for 
the flour from this wheat in Glasgow and 
other over-sea markets, but at present 
this trade is absolutely shut off. For No. 
2 red or white the price is $2.30 bu, in 
store, Montreal, or $1.95@2 in wagons at 
country points, according to freight. 

Stocks of western spring wheat in store 
at Georgian Bay and tobe Huron ports 
are disappointingly small. About 4,000,- 


- 000 bus would cover the total at all 


points, of which some part may be sold 
for export. The quantity available for 
winter grinding in Ontario mills cannot 
be nearly enough, and all-rail shipments 


must, therefore, be relied upon for the 
remainder. No quotations for wheat east 
of the lakes are available. 


MILLFEED 
Weather conditions favor the sale of 
all kinds of feed and, notwithstanding 
good mill runs, there is a deficiency in 
supplies of bran and shorts, especially 
the former. Bran is selling at $45 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, delivered Ontario 
points; shorts, $52. 
OATMEAL 
This product is now selling well at 
home, but the want of an export outlet 
is a serious handicap on mills. ‘Some are 
figuring on the possibility of selling in 
the United States while the premium on 
American funds is so high. Whether 
sales can be made or not remains to be 
demonstrated. Rolled oats, $4.75@4.85, 
in 98-lb bags in car lots, and $4.85@4.95 
in less than car lots. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and corn are the only grains that 
are moving in volume here. No. 3 white 
Ontario oats, 95@98e bu, track, country 
points; barley, $1.60@1.65; buckwheat, 
$1.32@1.35; rye, $1.60@1.65; peas, $2.75; 
No. 2 yellow corn, $1.82,—track, Toronto. 


NOTES 


At present rates of exchange it may be 
possible for Canadian oatmeal millers to 
do business in some parts of the United 
States. 

The Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
has declared its regular quarterly divi- 
dend to preferred shareholders at a rate 
of 7 per cent per annum. 

Canadian government authorities will 
in January conduct an inquiry into cer- 
tain charges of combination in restraint 
of trade against the bakers of Montreal. 

W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
spent Monday and Tuesday of this week 
in New York on a mission connected with 
the opening .of Canadian and United 
States markets to the interchange of 
flour. 

Some are predicting an advance in On- 
tario winter wheat flour when the price 
of Manitobas goes up. The argument is 
that a rise in springs will broaden the 
market for winters. At present, demand 
is considerably below the supply. 


Rumor has it that a Canadian mill 
some time ago filed a report with the 
authorities at Ottawa showing a cost in 
producing flour of $180 per bbl. The 
explanation appears to have been that the 
mill only operated for a few hours in 
the month covered by its report. 

George E. Goldie, manager of the flour 
department of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, Montreal, visited Toronto over 
Christmas. While here he saw members 
of the trade and cleared up a number of 
matters that were outstanding. Mr. 
Goldie’s office is handling large quantities 


of flour at present. 
Canadian millers desiring to ship flour 
to Newfoundland, West Indies, British, 


French and Dutch Guiana, or the west 
coast of Africa, must secure a license to 
do so from the Canadian Wheat Board. 
There are no restrictions as to prices on 
such business. If no license is secured, 
the shipper must pay the Wheat Board 
$2 bbl. 


Canadian mills shipping flour to New- 
foundland and other free markets are re- 
quired to supply the Wheat Board with 
a copy of the ocean bill of lading cover- 
ing each such shipment, in which bill of 
lading destination must be clearly shown. 
Failing to do this, the shipper will be 
compelled to pay a tax of $2 bbl on the 


Canadian mills are now permitted to 


ship flour to Cuba and Central American 
markets at a minimum price of $12.80 
bbl, basis government standard sprin 
wheat flour, in 140-lb jute bags, seaboard, 
out of which price the shipper must pay 
the Canadian Wheat Board $2 bbl. This 
sum is put into a participation fund, to 
be distributed to Canadian farmers who 
grew the wheat. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Dec. 27.—There is no 
change in the market for spring wheat 
flour. Prices are firmly maintained. A 
steady business is being done, and the 
movement is large for the season of the 
year. Sales of car lots for shipment 
were made at $11 bbl, in jute, ex-track, 
Montreal freights, and to city bakers at 
$11 ex-track, or at $11.10 delivered, less 
10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

The market for winter wheat flour 
shows no change. Business is quiet at 
$10.20@10.40 bbl in new cotton bags, or 
$9.70@9.90 in second-hand jutes, ex- 
store. 

There were no new developments in the 
export market for spring wheat flour. 
Millers are busy filling orders on hand, 
and making shipments to seaboard. 

Trade in millfeed is active, under good 
demand from all sources. Offerings are 
none too large. Sales of car lots of bran 
are being made at $42.25 ton, and shorts 
at $52.25, including bags, ex-track, less 
25c ton for spot cash. 

Firmness has developed in rye flour, 
and prices are 25@50c bbl higher. Trad- 
ing in this flour is rather more active, 
with sales at $8.50 bbl, jute, delivered. 

A feature of the trade this week is a 
stronger market for white corn flour. 
Prices advanced 20c bbl, due to a rise in 
corn. A fair volume of business is pass- 
ing at $10@10.10 bbl, jute, delivered. 

A firmer feeling prevails in rolled oats. 
Some millers have advanced their prices 
for car lots of standard grades to $5 per 
bag of 90 lbs, ex-track, while others are 
still offering to sell at $4.75. Demand is 
somewhat limited, as buyers have stocks 
on hand. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winniree, Man., Dec. 27.—It would 
be difficult to overestimate the present 
demand for flour at western mill points. 
Wherever there is wheat to grind, an ac- 
tive business is being done. The reason 
for this state of affairs is the general 
fear of an advance. Standard brands of 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb jute 
sacks, terms, cash or sight draft, are as 
follows: 
Ontario from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 


DEOMI GDS MOLES <6.o'e Chev ndveqaveteccs 10.40 
Saskatchewan points ........0eseee05 10.30 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east... 10.20 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton.... 10.30 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.50 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.60 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 
PPINCH TRUPOEE o.c'sis oc cee vec cccesccses 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list, City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 30c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 50c over. Covers for 98's, 
49's or 24's, 40c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED 


All supplies of bran and shorts are 
readily salable. Mills are obliged to ex- 
ercise a deal of control to prevent 
too insistent buyers getting more than 
their share. Prices for bran and shorts, 
mixed or straight car lots, delivered 
poet named, are as follows: Manitoba, 

ran $89 ton, shorts $46; Saskatchewan, 
bran $38, shorts $45; Alberta, Edmonton 
and points east, bran $37, shorts $44; Al- 
berta, points west of Edmonton, bran 
$88, shorts $45; British Columbia, Revel- 
stoke territory, bran $40, shorts $47; Brit- 





ish Columbia, coast territory, bran $41, 


* shorts $48. 


WHEAT 


Stocks of wheat in store in the West 
are small, and the movement remains 
light. A many farmers are holding 
their wheat, and will continue to do so. 
It would be easy to believe that some will 
not sell until next summer or later, in 
the hope that better prices may be then 
obtainable. Such wheat could be sold at 
any time up to the end of this crop year 
at the Wheat Board’s price if the out- 
look for a higher figure is not good. In 
the meantime the grain is much needed, 
and all supplies of milling grades in 
public storage must be carefully con- 
served. Following are the prices for 
western Canadian spring wheat, as fixed 
by the Wheat Board, basis in store, Fort 
William: No. 1 northern, $2.15 bu; No. 2 
northern, $2.12; No. 3 northern, $2.08; 
No. 4 wheat, $2.02. Fixed prices for spe- 
cial, rejected, smutty and tough grades 
range down from $2.09 to $1.81 bu, same 
basis. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Quotations: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 93c bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, $1.71; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.75,—in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal is 
very good. Standard brands of rolled 
oats in 80-lb bags, delivered to the trade 
in Manitoba, are quoted at $4.35, in Sas- - 
katchewan at $4.50, and in Alberta at 
$4.60. Oatmeal, medium, standard or 
fine cut, in 98-lb bags, is-quoted at 25 
per cent over rolled oats. 


RYE FLOUR 


Today’s quotations: white, $9.50 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; standard grade, $8.50; dark, 
$7,—f.o.b. cars at mill. 

NOTES 


During the period of navigation at 
Fort William, from opening of current 


.crop year on Sept. 1 to close of naviga- 


tion on Dec. 12, there were shipped from 
that port 52,900,000 bus wheat, as against 
50,571,000 in 1918 and 87,000,000 in 1917. 

Two grain elevators at South Edmon- 
ton, Alta., belonging to the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., burned Dec. 
22. The loss is given at $100,000, but will 
depend upon the condition of the dam- 
aged grain. These elevators were a part 
of the plant of the Brackman-Ker Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., which the Western Canada 
company bought some years ago. 

Investigation of damage done to the 
Turtle Mountain Milling Co.’s flour mill 
at Boissevain, Man., by the recent dust 
explosion, showed this to be not so great 
as was at first thought. About $8,000 
would cover it. The machinery is again 
in running order, and the broken walls 
repaired. 

M. Liston. 


Western Canada—Grain Crops 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association esti- 
mates of total grain crops in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, in bushels (000’s 





omitted): 
Wheat Oats Barley Fiaxs’d 
168,892 242,575 37,145 7,000 
- 159,918 211,885 36,177 5,200 
. 32,480 5,520 
a 42,530 6,430 
39,202 2,250 
22,690 4,000 
34,000 14,093 
$1,449 22,000 
33,000 8,000 
19,400 3,500 
30,240 3,800 
20,800 2,500 
16,800 1,900 
17,000 1,100 
13,660 475 
10,500 530 
11,300 600 
10,080 500 











INLAND WATERWAYS 
OF CHINA 


(Continued from page 1540.) 

The lack of a public spirit, which 
China is now painfully developing as a 
necessary preliminary to successful self- 
government, has always operated against 
large public undertakings, and the im- 
perial dynasties of recent centuries were 
not remarkable for such community en- 
terprises as those that distinguish modern 
governments of this hemisphere. Public 
undertakings in China usually have suf- 
fered from official graft and delay, end- 
ing finally in neglect and public indif- 
ference. 

Against the background of China’s long 
history, however, there are several no- 
table governmental or communal enter- 
prises, among which the building of the 
Grand Canal and the Great Wall stand 
out with emphasis. One that is less 
known to the West is a great irrigation 
system in the fertile plain of Chengtu, in 
the province of Szechuan, a district that 
supports a population of five million 
people. Since 200 B.C. the land has been 
so well irrigated by a system inaugurated 
at that time that famine and flood, so 
common to other parts of the country, 
have been unknown. Year by year the 
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plain has had its regular succession of 
three crops per season—hemp, or ramie, 
tobacco and wheat harvested in April; 
rice in August; and small vegetables in 
October. 

The Chengtu irrigation system has been 
held by many western engineers to rank 
with the Pyramids as an engineering 
feat. The head waters are in the foot- 
hills of the Thibetan Mountains, where 
the Fu-kiang breaks through the north- 
ern part of the plain and rushes toward 
the distant sea. The river bed falls in 
level twelve hundred feet during its sev- 
enty-mile trip along the edge of the 
plain, and an idea of the magnitude of 
the engineering task of governing the 
stream may be gained from the fact that 
the flow during a freshet is not far from 
thirty million cubic feet of water a min- 
ute, approximating the flow of the Niag- 
ara River. 

Irrigation water is taken from the 
main river just before a gap in the 
hills is reached, and is conducted by an 
artificial river through a gorge cut in 
the mountain side. After passing the 
mountain barrier this artificial stream is 
divided into three main branches, which 
in turn are subdivided and subdivided 
again until the plain becomes a network 
of ditches, 











Slow-Sailing Junks Employed as Lighters in the River at Canton, China 


Regulation of the flow of water into 
the irrigation ditches is one of the most 
ingenious parts of the plan. The cut 
in the hill was made just wide enough so 
that the volume of water entering when 
the gauge stood at a predetermined level 
would fill without overflowing the ditches 
everywhere over the plain. A flood due 
to overflowing of the ditches is a rare 
occurrence. ‘To prevent the water from 
rising higher than the gauge, the arti- 
ficial river is provided with by-passes 
before it reaches the gorge. These by- 
passes allow all the excess water that 
cannot enter the gorge to flow back into 
the main river. ‘This entire section of the 
artificial stream has banks lined with 
baskets of bamboo filled with stones, 
which are replaced every year during the 
dry season. 

Irrigation ditches in Szechuan do not 
appear to be so widely used as highways 
for small-boat traffic as those in other 
parts of China, where every navigable 
surface swarms with junks and sam- 
pans. The teeming river life, pictured 
in some of the accompanying illustra- 
tions, and the huge boat cities of the 
coastal regions, are well known to the 
western world. Whole populations spend 
their lives upon the craft which furnish 
their means of livelihood. 
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- The Chinese in all probability were the 
earliest of all peoples to solve the chief 
problems of boat-building, and after their 
own fashion to work out the art of navi- 
gation, which for them has been un- 
changed for thousands of years. They 
appear to have used the leeboard and 
centerboard in junks and sampans, and 
to have extended their trade to India 
and beyond, centuries before anything 
like maritime enterprise is heard of in 
the north of Europe. 

In regard to the practice of longboat 
racing on rivers or tidal waters, the 
Chinese are easily antecedent in time to 
the rest of the world. On great festivals 
in certain places the Dragon boat race 
forms part of the ceremony. The Dragon 
boats are about seventy feet long, with a 
four-foot beam and a depth of twenty- 
one inches, There are thwarts for twen- 
ty-seven rowers, the number and ar- 
rangement resembling the Greek trireme. 
The paddle blade is spadelike in form, 
and about six inches broad. 

The Chinese sampan is ubiquitous in 
the eastern seas. Originally it was a 
small raft of three timbers, with fore 
end upturned, but it grew into a boat in 
very early times, and has given its name 
to a large class of vessels. With flat bot- 
tom, and considerable width in propor- 
tion to its length, the normal sampan 
runs out into two tails astern, the tim- 
bers rounding up, and the end being built 
in like a bulkhead, with room for the 
rudder to work between it and the tran- 
som which connects the two projecting 
upper timbers of the stern. Some of 
them are as much as thirty feet in length 
and eight to ten feet in beam. They are 
good carriers and speedy under sail. 

The junk, a sailing vessel common to 
the Far East, is seen particularly in 
Chinese and Javanese waters. It is a 
flat-bottomed, high-sterned vessel with 
square bows and masts carrying lugsails, 
often made of matting. Its light draft 
takes it boldly into shallow streams and 
canals, and it is seen far inland, often 
with its sails useless in the absence of a 
wind, and either waiting for propelling 
airs or being towed slowly and laboriously 
by toiling coolies. 

Steam and motor transportation is be- 
ing developed gradually, largely with the 
aid of foreign enterprise and capital, al- 
though there are several native companies 
that have built up extensive service, prin- 
cipally in coastwise traffic and on the 
chief rivers. Steam launches, running on 
a more or less definite schedule, fre- 
quently are used for towing trains of 
houseboats and sampans. 

Railroad construction probably will go 
forward rapidly in China within the next 
few years, a comprehensive national sys- 
tem having been worked out, but it is 
likely that water transportation always 
will keep pace with it, retaining a much 
greater importance than it has in this 
country. The development of the im- 
mediate future undoubtedly will be along 
the line of deepened and improved water 
highways necessary for the advent of 
vessels with steam or motor power. 





Irrigation in Brazil 

The American embassy at Rio de Ja- 
neiro reports that the early attention of 
the new administration of Brazil will 
probably be given to the study of irriga- 
tion and works for the betterment of 
agriculture with special relation to 
drouths, A committee of the Brazilian 
chamber of deputies has made a study of 
this subject, which is of special impor- 
tance to the northern states of Brazil, 
those lying between Para and Pernam- 
buco. The commission referred to has 
presented a project of law in which con- 
gress is instructed to carry out, either 
directly or by contract, the construction 
of works of irrigation and dikes in loca- 
tions which have already been under the 
investigation of the department of works. 

Congress is also advised to take meas- 
ures to proceed with further investiga- 
tions leading to improvements of this 
character and to take steps for the dis- 
semination of the knowledge of modern 
methods of cultivation, to preserve and 
replenish the forests, to improve live 
stock, and to introduce industries in con- 
nection with agriculture and cattle-rais- 
ing. The expropriation of land and for- 
ests necessary for irrigation purposes is 
advised, and the government is instruct- 
ed to take steps to obtain the necessary 
fund for such work. 
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APPROVES HOOVER’S PLAN 


Wheat Director Urges Congress to Authorize 
Supply of American Foodstuffs for 
Destitute in Central Europe 


Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director and president of the United 
States Grain Corporation, has issued the 
following statement in reference to Mr. 
Hoover’s plan to supply food to Europe 
on credit, using the capital of the Grain 
Corporation: 

I would be very glad indeed if Con- 
gress should, in line with Mr. Hoover’s 
suggestion, authorize this plan to supply 
food to peoples now in urgent need in 
central Europe against their credit obli- 
gation. Their appeals to us at present 
are quite distressing. The profits of the 
Grain Corporation and of the Sugar 
Equalization Board are quite material, 
and may well be invested in such human- 
itarian relief, helping directly to steady 
the war-torn peoples of Europe in their 
progress toward the day when they can 
stand alone. 

Last February the people of this 
country expected to lose $1,000,000,000 
in discharging the war-time pledge of a 
producer’s wheat price. It now appears 
that 80 per cent of the wheat of this 
country is marketing outside the Grain 
Corporation and above the government 
guaranty price. It is very improbable 
that the national treasury will have any 
loss whatever from that source. Congress 
may well consider whether $100,000,000 
or $200,000,000 of loans authorized to 
those suffering nations in the mainte- 
nance of social order would not be a 
proper return for part of the $1,000,000,- 
000 to the national treasury, instead of 
the preservation of the entire amount in 
cash. Neither Mr. Hoover nor myself, 
convinced as we are of the dire extremity 
of millions of people, can face the re- 
sponsibility without thus putting the sit- 
uation before the American people and 
their representatives. 

This is probably the last winter of dis- 
tress for lack of food in Europe. Our 
own investigation last May convinced us 
that 90 per cent of the arable land of 
Europe was sown to crops within six 
months after the armistice, in spite of 
tremendous difficulties due to lack of 
tools, farm animals and labor. The nor- 
mal tendency of man, thus revealed, to 
return to orderly production in areas 
swept by war for five years, was most 
encouraging, and there is steady progress 
likewise in the industrial sections, though 
necessarily more slow in development. 

The immense drainage of supplies by 
war could not be replaced in a single har- 
vest, but another harvest season will un- 
doubtedly make Europe fairly secure for 
food needs and allow a larger human 
energy devoted to the rebuilding of in- 
dustry. It remains true, however, as set 
forth so vividly by Mr. Hoover, that be- 
tween now and the next harvest, food 
is required in certain areas and by cer- 
tain people not yet possessing the means 
of payment, but whose character and re- 
sources justify a measure of capitaliza- 
tion from our most fortunate position. 
The distribution last winter and spring 
of American food by an American or- 
ganization. maintained social order in 
Europe. Distribution in lesser measure 
this winter presents fewer problems, be- 
cause there has been distinct progress in 
reinstating Europe’s own transportation 
and distributing channels. 





Asks Return of Railroads 

The following resolution was passed at 
a recent meeting of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Flour Club: 

“Whereas, It is reported in the daily 
press that the American Federation of 
Labor, the Railway Brotherhoods, as 
well as some farmers’ organizations, have 
called at the White House to present the 
matter of asking the government officials 
to delay return of railroads to private 
ownership for two years; and 

“Whereas, The service of the roads un- 
der government control has been less ef- 
ficient and satisfactory than under private 
ownership; and 

“Whereas, Under government control 
it has been almost impossible to secure 
information on delays, it is 

“Resolved, That the Buffalo” Flour 
Club record itself in favor of the early 
return of the railroads to their respective 
owners under conditions such as will en- 
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able the owners to render adequate serv- 
ice at just and equitable rates. It is 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent. to the Senator and Con- 
gressman representing this district.” 





NORTH DAKOTA RYE CROP 


Fall-Sown Acreage Less Than Half That of 
a Year Ago—972,000 Acres Is 
Estimate ’ 
According to the December report for 
the United States Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates, the fall-sown rye acreage in North 
Dakota is less than half of the acreage 
sown a year ago. Fall condition is be- 
low average. Wages paid to farm labor 
substantially increased over 1918. Acre- 
age of fall plowing is above average. 
The acreage sown to rye is estimated 
to be 972,000 acres, compared to 2,068,- 
000 a year ago, and five-year average 
oo? of 814,000, This represents a 
ecrease of 53 per cent from the acre- 
age sown in the fall of 1918, and 50 per 
cent from 1,945,000 acres harvested this 
season. 
It is doubtful if there is a crop in any 
other state which has shown the tre- 


mendous changes in acre as has rye 
in this state in recent years. The 1915 
fall-sown acreage was 360,000; 1916, 1,- 
066,000; 1917, 2,200,000; 1918, 2,068,000; 
1919, 972,000 acres. A good many of the 
substantial and well-known reasons for 
sowing the heayy rye acreage of a year 
ago would have held good this fall had 
not the control of hoppers which have 
caused such widespread devastation to 
crops this season loomed up as much more 
important. This pest, whch destroyed 
millions of dollars’ worth of crops, largely 
in central and western sections, or the 
heavier rye acreage area, presented a 
problem of unexpected and growing size 
which had to be met by farmers in their 
plans for 1920. 

Foremost among the combative meas- 
ures advocated by the State Agricultural 
College was the plowing of as large an 
acreage as possible, either this fall or 
early next spring, to aid in destroying 
hopper eggs. Farmers, being well aware 
of the probability of worse damage next 
season from hoppers if the usual prac- 
tice of stubbling in rye was continued, 
have heavily reduced their acreage 
throughout the state. The decrease is ex- 
tremely heavy in most of the central and 
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western counties, but of lesser size in east- 
ern” counties, where the practice of sow- 
ing rye on a fall-plowed seed bed has 
always been followed more generally. 
Owing to the hopper menace, the acre- 
age of rye thus sown sH®ws a general in- 
crease over the state. 

The condition of rye in North Dakota 
runs very uneven and spotted, due to the 
dry fall. State condition slightly below 
average. About a third of the fall-sown 
rye had not come up at the time of the 
early freeze-up. This is not unusual in 
North Dakota, and this part of the crop 
is usually subjected to the necessary 
frosts after it sprouts in the early spring, 
with the result that a fair stand of grain 
is produced, as a rule. In a general way 
the condition is about average in the 
northeastern fourth of the state, taper- 
ing off to below average in most of the 
southern and western counties. State 
condition estimated to be 81 per cent, 
compared to 75 last year and a 10-year 
average of 87.9 per cent. Rye acrea 
for the United States is estimated to 
5,530,000 acres, compared to 7,232,000 last 
year. Condition is 89.8 per cent, com- 
pared to 89 last year, and an average of 
91.6 per cent. 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 27.—The fact 
that the New York clearing-house banks 
reported a deficit of $12,320,830 in their 
actual reserves on Dec. 20 excited discus- 
sion as to the future of the money mar- 
ket. This was taken to mean that the 
money question would be uppermost in 
stock market affairs for some time, since 
the turn of the year is expected to bring 
an immense amount of financing for the 
benefit of foreign governments and munic- 
ipalities. A deficit in bank reserves at 

is particular juncture is awkward, but 
not at all unusual. Had it not been for 
the action taken by the Federal Reserve 


Board several weeks ago toward forcing 
a reduction in Wall Street loans, the 
New York bank statement would have 
disclosed much greater weakness. 


THE NEW YEAR 


Keen observers believe that the imme- 
diate financial future is bound up to a 
large extent in the foreign exchange mar- 
ket. It is of the highest importance that 
this market should give a good account 
of itself in the near future, as the ab- 
normally low rates prevailing for Euro- 
pean exchange at New York have made 
it almost impossible for our foreign cus- 


tomers to continue their purchases in 
the United States. ‘A situation which 
forces a London purchaser of American 
foodstuffs or merchandise to pay out in 
English currency $1.25 for every $1 of 
New York credit secured, presents the 
same barrier as would be presented by an 
export duty of 25 per cent on American 
merchandise. 

It is of the greatest importance that 
the great banking and business interests 
of the United States, acting, perhaps, in 
connection . with the Treasury officials, 
should move unitedly in some project 
which would enable them to furnish large 
credits for the foreign customers of 
American exporters. The chancellor of 
the British exchequer recently declared 
that some sort of concerted action would 
be necessary, and indicated that the Unit- 
ed States should be foremost in these ne- 
gotiations. Until the foreign exchange 
situation is settled satisfactorily, there 
will be very little chance of enlarging 
American trade with foreign countries. 


STOCK MARKET 
Much interest attaches to the identiy of 
the persons who are purchasing stocks in 


Wall Street. It is recognized that much 
of the liquidation has come ‘from people 
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who desire to show losses in their income 
tax returns, as well as from institutions 
which have acted largely for the same 
reasons. It looks as if many of the se- 
curities have d into very strong 
hands, where they will be retained in- 
definitely. This procedure is familiar, 
and means that an interesting readjust- 
ment of ownership is under way in Wall 
Street. 

The outside public is not in the mood 
to take speculative risks. But at times 


.like this, hard-headed investors havin 


abundant resources are often accustome 
to take on stocks and to sit tight upon 
them until they advance in price. After 
the advance takes place a few shares may 
be unloaded, but in many instances they 
are retained for months, if not years. 
Large fortunes are made this way, and 
where the purchase price is paid outright, 
there is little danger for those who make 
such investments. Many believe that 
after a while there will be a quick recov- 
ery, with a thorough-going advance in 
prices of seasoned securities. 

As the financial situation is a good deal 
confused, the average man is unwilling 
to show much personal initiative. He is 
content to leave well enough alone, and 
to abide developments. Notwithstanding 
these uncertainties, however, it is a situa- 
tion where any striking development 
might advance the stock market sharply. 
In foreign exchange, money market, the 
railroad situation, and various other 
lines the situation is greatly confused. 
One really strong development of a con- 
structive nature might easily send the 
market considerably higher. 


FOREIGN CREDITS 


Now that the Federal Reserve act has 
been broadened and large corporations 
are being formed to operate under pro- 
visions of the Edge law, it is possible that 
striking developments may be announced 
in the campaign to push American trade 
abroad. In this respect the outlook has 
many interesting sidelights, for the pos- 
sibility of ratification of the peace com- 
pact bears directly upon the future of 
foreign government financing at New 
York and the success of the movement to 
stabilize foreign exchange rates. There 
are many reasons to believe that the new 
year will see a material enlargement of 
the foreign commerce of this country. 
On the other hand, there is a feeling that 
further setbacks will have to be reckoned 
with before the tangle is straightened 
out. 

Some experts take the view that it 
would be helpful in lowering living costs 
in this country if American production 
should be continued largely for the bene- 
fit of domestic consumers. This is a nar- 
row view of a great question, however, 
for every one knows that a nation is 
strengthened and fortified by a broaden- 
ing and prosperous foreign trade, where- 
as it is apt to be much unsettled by the 
development of issues which prevent a 
normal expansion of foreign commerce. 
The United States is ending the year, 
however, with a huge international trade 
balance which, together with those cleared 
during the three previous years, will make 
the outstanding foreign indebtedness in 
favor of this country much the largest 
credit balance of the kind ever shown 
by any nation. 


THE RAILROADS 


The American people will be immensely 
relieved when the railroads are wisely 
provided for, as it is getting each day 
more important that this should be done 
in a way which shall relieve the roads 
from the sort of strait-jacket existence 
that they had for many years before the 
World War forced the federal authori- 
ties to operate the roads on their own 
account. Should Congress be able to pass 
a satisfactory measure, however, it would 
probably have a very important influence 
upon the stock market. 

The railroads represent a $20,000,000,- 
000 investment, which must be protected 
at all hazards. But of all legislation, a 
satisfactory railroad bill appears to be 
as difficult as anything that can be 
broached at Washington. The one thing 
certain is that the railroads must be put 
upon their feet. They must be supplied 
with sufficient revenue to make them in- 
dependent and going concerns. If this is 
not done the public will be injured, as 
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the railroads enter very intimately into 
the economy of the nation. 


UNJUSTIFIABLE STRIKES 


A strong effort will be put forth to 
prevent misunderstandings between em- 
ployers and employees during 1920. The 
American public has suffered enormously 
from the wastes and disappointments 
caused by overwrought labor this year. 
It is believed that some of the strongest 
experts versed in these details should 
seek ways and means of making the em- 
ployer and employee live a peaceful 
existence. There will be an immense de- 
mand next year for the skilled workman 
and the man who is willing to stay on 
the job long enough to turn out high 
quality work. It is necessary that these 
measures should be undertaken with great 
intelligence, as the labor situation has 
become strained in many quarters, and 
disagreeable charges have been made. 

After all, however, employers as well 
as employees in the last analysis are only 
human beings. What adds to the welfare 
of one in the long run enhances the well- 
being of the other. It is believed that 
the American worker ought to be edu- 
cated along these lines. On the other 
hand, however, it is realized that in sea- 
sons of high pressure work, it is always 
difficult to keep labor content and to ob- 
tain the best output per unit of worker 
possible. The country is making head- 
way, but it needs the services of really 
skilled negotiators to bring forth the best 
results. It is certainly no work for any 
one man or any one group of men. 


PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


An active canvass has already been be- 
gun by the friends of various aspirants 
for the presidency who have announced 
their intention of running. In a few 
months a wonderfully interesting presi- 
dential campaign will open. With the 
great conventions only a few months off, 
it stands to reason that discussions from 
now on must be based largely upon the 
political complications of a presidential 
year. The campaign to secure nomina- 
tions is well under way, and has already 
disclosed a sufficient number of extreme- 
ly able men to show that the coming 12 
months are likely to be a very interesting 
period in American trade and finance. It 
is possible that the familiar “dark horse” 
will look large in convention possibilities. 
There are likely to be many other can- 
didates put in the field. The entrance 
of President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, adds a _ college 
president to the list. 

THE EDGE LAW 

With the signing of the Edge bill, 
which becomes a part of the Federal Re- 
serve act, it is now possible for many for- 
eign trading corporations to organize for 
the express purpose of undertaking 
business abroad. It is believed that this 
will become an important factor before 
long, although the Federal Reserve 
Board will have supervision of such cor- 
porations and must issue licenses before 
they are allowed to begin operations. 
Several highly capitalized corporations, 
one having at least $100,000,000 resources, 
will probably enter the field, now that 
the Edge law has been placed on the 
statute-books. 

If it is possible to form several power- 
ful foreign trading companies, it will add 
enormously to the volume of our business 
abroad. As Senator Edge has said, how- 
ever, it is up to the people to say whether 
they want such corporations or not, for 
without their aid none can be formed. 
There is nothing compulsory in the law, 
but it grants powers which were not 
available before, and makes it easy for 
great foreign trading companies to take 
the field and engage in lucrative busi- 
ness for American concerns. 





Merchant Marine Legislation 

Wasuincton, D. C., Dec, 27.—The 
Senate commerce committee will com- 
mence hearings on pending legislation 
formulating the national merchant ma- 
rine policy on Jan. 12. The committee 
will have before it the Greene bill, al- 
ready adopted by the House, which in 
substance places Congress on record in 
favor of private ownership and divests 
the Shipping Board of most of its war 
powers, and a measure introduced by 
Senator Jones, which would create a cor- 
poration to sell government ships on a 
part payment basis and in general take 
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charge of the affairs now administered 
by the Shipping Board. Under the Jones 
bill the Shipping Board would be an ex- 
ecutive body for the proposed corpora- 
tions. 

Joun J. Marninan. 





State Representatives Appointed 

President P. H. Lawson, of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, has appoint- 
ed the following state representatives: 

Georgia, J. S. Lacey, Atlanta Mill Co., 
Atlanta; Illinois, Dee McQuillen, Stan- 
ard-Tilton Milling Co., Alton; Indiana, 
Willis Charles, Loughry Bros., Monticello; 
Iowa, John Lemmer, Cedar Falls; Kan- 
sas, Ralph I. Smith, Wolf Milling Co., 
Ellinwood; Kentucky, G. T. Collins, 
Hopkinsville; Michigan, George E. Mel- 
vin, Colby Milling Co., Dowagiac; Min- 
nesota, H. H. Birkemeyer, Springfield 
Milling Co; Missouri, A. B. Stark, Mc- 
Daniel Milling Co., Carthage; Montana, 
J. H. Miller, Williston Milling Co., Bain- 
ville; Nebraska, Harry C. Caywood, 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler; New 
York, Marion Freelove, Thompson Mill- 
ing Co. Lockport; North Carolina, 
George W. Berry, Ashboro Roller Mills; 


Ohio, T. H. Sopher, Jr., Mansfield Mill- 
ing Co; Oklahoma, M. W. Coulson, Yukon 
Mill & Grain Co; Pennsylvania, F. J. Car- 
mean, Washington Milling Co; South 
Dakota, Harry W. Gifford, Aberdeen 
Milling Co; Texas, L. Z. Frederick, Bew- 
ley Mills, Fort Worth; Tennessee, O. J. 
Brewer, Sykes Milling Co., Cleveland; 
Virginia, Dan T, Sullenberger, Roanoke 
City Mills; Wisconsin, Ray F. Sopher, 
Stratton-Ladish Co., Milwaukee. 





American Trade With India 


America’s place in the future trade of 
India is discussed in the “Foreign Trade 
Report,” issued by the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston. 

During the past year ‘China and other 
Far Eastern trade fields have been the 
subjects of careful study. The trade 
and investment possibilities of India, 
with its population of 315,000,000 scat- 
tered over 1,802,000 miles of territory, 
have attracted particular attention. 

India, despite the comparative poverty 
of a large portion of tie population, has 
steadily advanced in every direction. 
The area under cultivation has increased, 


—‘Inland Waterways of China.” 


industrial development has progressed, 
and her trade, both domestic and foreign, 
has expanded. 

Agriculture provides employment for 
the great mass of India’s population. 
Production is handicapped, however, by 
primitive methods that are continued in 
spite of government efforts toward 
training the native farmers. This situa- 
tion suggests an opportunity open to 
manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments to co-operate with local government 
departments in educating .the farmers. 
The result of such co-operation should 
be reflected in a growing demand for 
modern grey ower machinery in a mar- 
ket capable of immense expansion. 





Japan and Chilean Iron Deposits 


Chilean mining and investment circles 
are much interested in the recent an- 
nouncement that a Japanese syndicate 
which owns éxtensive iron-ore deposits in 
northern Chile is negotiating for the pur- 
chase of coal lands in the vicinity of 
Concepcion, the center of the carbonifer- 
ous area along the south coast of the 
republic, 
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ORDER PERMITS ROPE-PAPER SACK 





Interstate Commerce Commission Rules That Southern Classification Is 
Unreasonable and Unduly Prejudiced —Use of Rope-Paper 
Containers Ordered on or Before Jan. 20, 1920 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
deciding litigation between the Rope 
Paper Bureau and the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and*a group of southern 
railroads, has found the rules and regula- 
tions of the southern classification, which 
in effect prohibit the transportation of 
flour and meal in rope-paper sacks, to be 
unreasonable and unduly prejudiced. The 
defendants are required by the Commis- 
sion to provide for the use of such con- 
tainers under reasonable restrictions, the 
order to take effect on or before Jan. 20, 
1920. The order is to remain in force 
for two years. It is specified that “said 
defendants be, and they are hereby, no- 
tified and required to establish, on or 
before Jan. 20, 1920, upon notice to this 
Commission and to the general public 
by not less than five days’ posting and 

ing in the manner prescribed in sec- 
tion 6 of the act to regulate commerce, 
and thereafter to maintain and apply 
rules, regulations, and ratings which per- 
mit the interstate transportation in south- 
ern classification territory of flour and 
meal, in any quantity, in rope-paper 
sacks and in rope-paper container bags 
which conform to the specifications shown 
in the report herein, not exceeding one- 
quarter barrel in amount per sack or 


bag.” 

The text of the Commission’s report 
follows: 

By complaint filed Nov. 7, 1918, com- 
plainant, a voluntary association of man- 
ufacturers of rope-paper ‘sacks, alleges 
that the rules and regulations of the 
southern classification prohibiting the 
transportation of flour and other grain 
products in rope-paper sacks are unrea- 
sonable and unjustly discriminatory, and 
asks that the defendants be required to 
establish rates and ratings to provide for 
such transportation. 

Paper is made from vegetable fibers 
reduced to cellulose, as substance resem- 
bling cotton. The fiber may be obtained 
from jute, flax, hemp, wood, sisal, cotton, 
or the manila plant. Rope paper is made 
from old manila rope, with a small per- 
centage of old burlap bagging and wood 
pulp. Although made from waste ma- 
terials, the sacks are clean and sanitary. 
The manila fiber is longer in proportion 
to its thickness than most fibers. Its in- 
terweaving quality makes a paper which 
retains its strength after the folding re- 
quired to make a sack. Another material, 
known as Kraft paper, which is used ex- 
tensively in the manufacture of paper 
sacks, is made from wood pulp. Rope- 
paper flour sacks have been manufac- 
tured and used for general purposes for 
more .than 60 years. During the year 
1918 the eight manufacturers comprising 
the complainant association sold 119,- 
055,000 sacks to millers in the United 
States. Of this number approximately 
1.25 per cent were shipped to southern, 
7.5 per cent to western, and 91.25 to of- 
ficial classification territories. Taking 
the country as a whole, more cloth than 
paper sacks are used. The price of flour 
in cotton sacks is higher than flour in 
paper sacks, the differences in price be- 
ing fixed by the Food Administration at 
25ce, 40c, and 55¢ per barrel, for 14,-bar- 
rel, 1%4-barrel, and 1-16-barrel sacks, re- 
spectively. The great majority of pack- 
ages for family use are in 1%-barrel sizes, 
weighing 24 or 24.5 pounds. 

strength of paper flour sacks is 
tested in several ways. The tests show 
the strength of paper after it has been 
folded a number of times, the pull length- 
wise and crosswise of the grain which the 
paper will stand, the pressure per square 
nch which will burst the sack, and the 
number of times a sack containing a 
given commodity can be dropped with- 
out bursting. The latter test shows that 
flour exerts less strain on a bag than 
coarser commodities, such as sand or 
ulated sugar. The specifications be- 
are quoted from proposed consoli- 
dated classification No. 1. Those for 
containers of grain products are p 
to apply only in al and western ter- 
ritories. The container bags referred to 
are designed to carry one or more smaller 





The southern classification, which car- 
ries any quantity ratings on grain prod- 
ucts, has never specifically authorized the 
transportation of flour in paper bags. 
Prior ‘to Nov. 1, 1912, it contained a gen- 
eral rule providing that containers must 
be reasonably safe and practicable, and 
that single bags must be made of cloth, 
unless otherwise provided in the separate 
description of articles. Under this rule, 
shipments in paper were refused. Since 
that date this classification has provided 
that bags must be of cloth, carry contents 
safely, and prevent sifting. From 1902 
until March 20, 1909, meal could move in 
paper at ratings substantially higher 
than when in cotton, but on the latter 
date this movement was prohibited. Both 
the official and western classifications 
authorize the use of paper containers for 
shipments of flour and meal. With the 
exception of the less-than-carload rating 
in the West, the ratings in these two 
classifications on flour and meal in paper 
and in cotton are the same. Complainant 
maintains that the paper sack is a rea- 
sonably safe container; that it is prac- 
tically as safe as the cotton sack; and 
that defendants should accept grain 
products in rope-paper bags. 

Complainant’s witnesses testify that a 
cloth bag will cling to a nail and pro- 
duce a tear, where a paper sack will 
merely be punctured; that cotton bags 
may be weakened by moths or by pre- 
vious use before being filled; that there 
is less friction against the floor and sides 
of a car when flour is in paper than when 
in cloth; that paper sacks can be re- 
paired with tape more easily than cloth 
can be sewed; that paper sacks will keep 
flour dry when immersed in water for a 
short time, but that a small amount of 
water will penetrate a cloth bag; that the 
cotton sack, being porous, will absorb 
odors, dirt, and other impurities which 
a paper bag will not; that flour in paper 
can be loaded to the top of the car with 
practically no damage if the sheathing of 
the car is high enough; and that flour in 
paper has been stacked 20 feet high in 
warehouses without bursting the bottom 
rows. 

While the southern classification pro- 
vides that cloth bags must prevent sift- 
ing, it is pointed out that enough flour 
passes through cloth to leave a white 
mark on everything with which it comes 
in contact. It was testified that the pa- 
ee container prevents sifting entirely, 

ut that 3.5 ounces are allowed for sift- 
ing on a 48.5-pound cloth sack. 

It is further testified that shipments 
of flour in paper sacks move from Min- 
neapolis to the Atlantic seaboard via rail, 
lake, and rail, and are handled six times 
en route without excessive loss or dam- 
age; and that flour in paper sacks is 
sometimes received in carloads at dis- 
tributing points, shipped to customers 
in less than carloads, returned for some 
reason, and then shipped again without 
complaint of damage. Photographs were 
submitted showing paper sacks in good 
condition taken from cars which had 
been overturned and severely damaged. 
Complainant submitted a statement of 
shipments made from Minneapolis, Minh., 
in January, February, and March, 1908, 


showing p tely heavier claims on 
flour in cotton bags than in paper sacks. 

Complainant filed numerous letters 
from firms familiar with the paper con- 
tainer who desired to use it on shipments 
moving in the South. Millers located in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
other southern states use large quantities 
of paper sacks in the distribution of 
flour locally and by trucks where it is 
not required to be shipped by rail. A 
witness for one of the rope-paper bag 
manufacturers, who had formerly been in 
the flour business in New York, testified 
that from 75 to 80 per cent of his sales 
of flour in bags had been handled in pa- 
per. The testimony of others is that in 
New England practically no flour is sold 
in cotton bags containing less than 98 
pounds; and one firm had not received 
a full carload of flour in cloth in 20 
years, 

Complainant cites the fact that carload 
and less-than-carload shipments in pa- 
per sacks are accepted throughout west- 
ern and official classification territories, 
and that in southern territory the follow- 
ing commodities move in paper contain- 
ers in carload quantities: cement, lime, 
plaster, charcoal, coke, zine oxide, clay, 
sand, and plaster of paris. Cement, 
lime, and plaster are accepted in 100- 
pound bags, while the largest paper flour 
sack is not required to carry more than 
48.5 pounds. Defendants admit that the 
claims filed on cement, lime, and plaster 
are negligible, and that these commodi- 
ties have moved in paper containers in 
carloads for many years. 

Defendants insist that the paper flour 
sack is not reasonably safe; that the use 
of paper is an exception to the general 
rule concerning package requirements 
proposed for application in all territories, 
namely, that bags shall be made of cloth 
unless otherwise specified; that the use of 
paper should be restricted rather than 
extended; and that at different times the 
elimination of the use of paper contain- 
ers in western and official classification 
territories has been considered. Defend- 
ants submitted in evidence a number of 
paper flour sacks, apparently in com- 
mercial use, as having failed to come up 
to the specifications above quoted; and it 
is testified, on the other hand, that speci- 
fications will be adopted in all territories 
which will bring about the use of better 
and stronger cotton bags. Defendants 
pointed out that a cloth sack will not 
burst like paper when water soaked or 
when dropped; that when damaged by 
pure water, flour in cloth may be dried 
out and used; that when partially torn, 
cotton will not tear further as easily as 
paper; and that, in order to prevent the 
absorption of odors, clean cars are fur- 
nished for flour shipments, although oc- 
casionally a car which is apparently clean 
will give off an odor when heated by the 
sun. 

Defendants represent that what little 
experience they have had with shipments 
in paper has been unfavorable. They 
stressed the heavy loss-and-damage claims 
shown by complainant’s exhibits prior to 
and during the period of heavy loading 
when flour was loaded higher than the 
sheathing in the car. Letters from other 
carriers familiar with the handling of 
flour in paper were submitted, and sta- 
tistics prepared by lines operating in the 
Buffalo, N. Y., district. These exhibits 
indicate that the percentage of claims in- 
creases according to the order in which 
the following containers are named: bar- 
rels, jute sacks, cotton sacks, and paper. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR USE OF PAPER BAGS AS OUTER CONTAINERS 
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Defendants further contend that there 
is no demand for the use of paper bags 
in the South, and that the few applica- 
tions received therefrom were confined 
to carload shipments. They point out 
that this complaint was filed by manufac- 
turers of paper bags, and not by ship- 
pers of grain products; but some of the 
complainant’s witnesses were shippers 
and receivers of flour. Letters from nu- 
merous jobbers and a few millers in the 
South, protesting against the establish- 
ment of ratings on flour in gg contain- 
ers, were filed in the record, a small per- 
centage of the writers having had an 
opportunity to test the merits of the 
paper bag. It is testified that in of- 
ficial classification territory the movement 
to distributing points is in carloads and 
that the less-than-carload hauls from dis- 
tributing points and local mills to the 
consumer are comparatively short, while 
the hauls in the South are long, and cars 
are loaded to break bulk at several points. 
Defendants also point out that the west- 
ern classification names a higher rating 
on less-than-carload shipments in paper 
than in cotton. The carload ratings, 
however, are the same, and this is true of 
both carload and less-than-carload ratings 
in official classification. 

Defendants stress the fact that the 
only commodities accepted in paper con- 
tainers in the South are also accepted in 
bulk in carloads; that, in anticipation of 
injury to the paper container, extra bags 
are put in the cars to replace any that 
may become damaged; that these‘ com- 
modities do not compete with flour; and 
that none of the commodities referred to 
are — in paper containers in less 
than carloads. They observe that where 
shipments are accepted in bulk the con- 
tainer authorized is without significance. 

It should be observed that while such 
commodities as lime and cement ordina- 
rily move in carloads rather than in less 
than carloads, the less-than-carload move- 
ment of flour is very important and 
Strongly competitive with the carload 
movement. Stuart’s Draft Milling Co. vs. 
S. Ry. Co., 31 I.C.C., 623; Official Classi- 
fication Ratings, 37 I.C.C., 166, 186. It 
is not disputed that loss-and-damage 
claims accrue on shipments in paper bags, 
but it is evident that cloth and paper 
bags have individual advantages; and the 
determinative question is whether the 
rope-paper sack or bag is a suitable con- 
tainer when handled with reasonable care. 
We find that the rules, regulations, and 
ratings of the southern classification are 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial in 
so far as they in effect prohibit the trans- 
portation of flour and meal, in any quan- 
tity, in rope-paper sacks and in rope- 
paper container bags, which conform to 
the specifications hereinbefore shown, not 
exceeding .one-quarter barrel in amount 
per sack or bag. Whether or not other 
grain products should be accepted in 
paper is not established by the present 
record. The question of what ratings 
should apply on shipments in thesé con- 
tainers is not fairly within the issue, and 
no finding is made thereon. 





Rice Crop in Yaqui Valley 


According to reliable information this 
year’s rice crop in the Yaqui River val- 
ley will probably reach 45,000 sacks of 
110 lbs each, as compared with 15,000 
sacks in 1918, which was sufficient to 
supply the demand of the west coast of 
Mexico. An interesting problem arises, 
therefore, as to how to dispose of this 
year’s crop without suffering a drop in 
prices. The export of rice to the United 
States is prohibited, and communications 
with the interior of Mexico are anything 
but satisfactory. Up to the present time 
the Yaqui Rice Association, an organiza- 
tion composed chiefly of American rice 
growers in the valley, has not taken 
definite steps for the marketing of its 
members’ crop. Last year a_ limited 
quantity of rice was imported from 
China, but this is not likely to be re- 
peated this year. 





Siam Prohibits Rice Exports 


The Siamese government has prohibited 
the exportation of rice and of all rice 
products for the next year, owing to the 
partial failure of the rice crop in most 
of the provinces of the kingdom, accord- 
ing to a cablegram from Vice Consul 
Hansen at Bangkok. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE A “COMMODITY” 





James S. Alexander, President of the National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, Issues a Statement on Present International Business Problem 


Foreign exchange is a commodity, and 
present demoralized depreciation in rates 
for sterling and other European ex- 
changes is a normal expression of the law 
of supply and demand, it is declared by 
Jems S. Alexander, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York, 
in a statement on the situation made in 
response to a request by the Associated 
Press for an explanation, in plain terms, 
of this highly complicated international 
business problem. Restoration of an ap- 
proximate equilibrium of the imports and 
exports between the United States and 
Europe and a return of the currencies 
of Europe to a gold basis are the funda- 
mental factors which will restore the 
normal demand for foreign exchange in 
this country and bring it back to normal 
levels, he says. 

Mr. Alexander has taken a leading 
part in considering the foreign trade sit- 
uation, having been chairman of the com- 
mittee on credit and finance at the At- 
lantic City International Trade Confer- 
ence held with unofficial representatives 
from Europe under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and being now chairman of the 
executive committee of the National Com- 
mittee on European Finance. He is 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
French American Banking Corporation 
and a director of the Foreign Finance 
Corporation. His statement in full is as 
follows: 

“Depreciation of the foreign exchanges 
is primarily only a reflection of deeper 
preblems in the relation of exports and 
imports between America and Europe. 
The problem may be simply stated as fol- 
lows: 

“When exporters sell to foreign buy- 
ers, they draw checks, drafts, etc., on 
those foreign consignees or their banks 
for the amounts due. These bills are 
drawn in foreign money, preponderantly 
pounds sterling,—that is, on houses in 
London, long the world’s international 
clearing-house. Americans drawing these 
bills sell them in the foreign exchange 
market for what they will bring, which 
under normal conditions fluctuates within 
narrow limits of face value. The total 
volume of such checks and drafts com- 
ing into the foreign exchange market con- 
stitutes the supply of foreign exchange 
in existence at that time. The foreign 
exchange market consists of foreign ex- 
change houses whose function is to buy 
exchange, say in New York, on London, 
and send it there for collection or the 
establishment of balances. 

“Ordinarily, at the same time Ameri- 
cans are selling goods to foreigners, for- 
eigners are selling goods to Americans, 
who therefore. have remittances to 
make abroad. They therefore buy from 
the foreign.exchange dealers drafts or 
checks against the balances those dealers 
have established abroad through the pur- 
chase of foreign exchange. Thus, while 
American exporters sell foreign ex- 
change, American importers buy foreign 
exchange. The one creates the supply, 
the other creates the demand. 

“Normally this supply and demand 
were about equal, because the total vol- 
ume of goods and services sold to Europe 
about equaled the total volume of goods 
and services bought from Europe. In 
pre-war times the difference in the two 
volumes fluctuated between narrow lim- 
its, and the excess one way or the other 
was settled by shipments of gold. 

“The foregoing states in general terms 
what normally took place in the foreign 
exchange market, ignoring many technical 
details, which, however, do not alter the 
main thought. 

“The war, however, has materially 
changed the situation. In the first place, 
while there have been huge increases in 
our exports to Europe, there have been 
great decreases in our imports from 
Europe. There has therefore come into 
the foreign exchange market a greater 
volume of checks and drafts on Europe 
than European drafts on America, result 
ing in a far greater supply of foreign 
exchange in this market than there is a 
demand for on the part of Americans 
having remittances to make abroad. As 


always happens in the case of any com- 
modity when supply exceeds demand, 
prices of the foreign exchanges fell. The 
depreciation of foreign exchange in this 
market, therefore, is merely a normal 
expression of the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

“During Europe’s war purchases from 
us before America’s entry into the war, 
foreign exchange on Europe was kept 
from depreciation to present levels by the 
great volume of gold she sent us in cash 
liquidation of her adverse balance, until 
she sent about all the gold she could 
spare. At this point America entered 
the war and government credits were ex- 
tended to our allies, serving to keep a 
large volurhe of foreign exchange for 
Europe’s purchases out of the market. 
Drafts and checks which would otherwise 
have come into the market during this 
period were, in effect, funded in a con- 
solidated long-time credit. This post- 


poned the depreciation, The extension of . 


government credit, however, has ceased, 
and there is nothing now to prevent for- 
eign exchange from coming into the mar- 
ket in greater supply than there is de- 
mand for, due to the continuing excess 
of Europe’s purchases from us over her 
sales to us. 

“In addition to this, exchange on 
Europe is further depreciated by the fact 
that foreign currencies are depreciated 
because of the abandonment of gold re- 
demption made necessary by great issues 
of paper money and the reduction of the 
gold basis through shipments of — to 
America. Foreign exchange calls for 
payment in foreign moneys, and, natural- 
ly, since these foreign moneys are below 
face value, foreign exchange bills them- 
selves will be correspondingly below face 
value. 

“The question as to what will correct 
the situation can be answered on general 
principles without any attempt to proph- 
esy. Foreign exchange cannot come 
back to parity until the restoration of 
the gold standard in Europe corrects the 
depreciation of European currencies and 
until the restoration of approximate 
equilibrium between our exports and our 
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imports in respect to Europe 
makés the demand for foreign exchange 
approximate the supply.” 





Hawaii Has Prosperous Year 


Continued prosperity in Hawaii was 
noted in the annual report of Governor 
C. J. McCarthy. Exports of all kinds, 
including sugar and other foodstuffs, 
were valued at $83,343,648, while imports 
were $10,922,921, a decrease of $955,407 
compared with the year before. 

Enforcement of the prohibition act has 
resulted in a marked decrease in crime, 
Governor McCarthy said, but “there is 
a large quantity of illicit liquor manufac- 
tured, and the federal authorities are en- 
deavoring to stamp out this traffic.” 
Utilization of stills made of galvanized 
iron has poisoned the liquor in some 
cases, the report stated. Jail sentences 
instead of money fines were suggested as 
a check on the traffic. 

Seventy-nine corporations, including 
mercantile, agricultural, banking and sav- 
ings and loan concerns, were incorporated 
during the year. Twenty-six banks are 
in operation in the islands. Their total 
deposits are $35,349,134. 








"Junk Working Its Way Up the Yangtze River, China 











—‘Inland Waterways of China.” 








Flour and Feed Notes 
The Andrews Seed & Grain Co. has 
' been chartered, at Sherman, Texas, with 

$10,000 capital stock, by P. T. and T. H. 
Andrews and F, E. Valentine. 

S. D. Scott & Co., Norfolk, Va., have 
oo a building on Liberty Street, 
which they will use as a branch feed 
store. 

The Tuscola (Ill.) Grain Co. is en- 
larging its plant, and will engage in the 
iesatactare of poultry and dairy feeds. 

The Oriskany Valley Feed Co., Deans- 
boro, N. Y., has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, b . I. Hovey, 
Curtis Miller, Jr.. and H. R. Small, to 
deal in flour, feed and grain. 

The feed store of C. H. Longcope, 
1614-1618 North Twenty-second Street, 
Philadelphia, burned. Loss, $50,000. 

The Ferncliffe Feed & Grain Co., Lou- 
isville, Ky., is converting the Ferncliffe 
distillery into a plant for the manufac- 
turing of molasses and other feeds. Ed- 
win Schwab, Phil Meyer and Eugen 
Schwab are at the head of the new com- 
pany. 

O. E. Jackson and S. S. Lee will con- 
struct an alfalfa feed mill at Lindsay, 
Okla., to cost $25,000. 

E. E. Eddington & Co., Charleston, 
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. Tenn., have their new feed warehouse 


completed. 

The E. G. Lewis’ Seed Co., Monmouth, 
Ill. has ht the business of the Pat- 
ton Seed & Feed Stores at that place. 

The Goree (Texas) Grain & Elevator 
Co. will build an addition and install new 
machinery. 

The Os City (Kansas) Elevator & 
Meal Mill and the Asher feed store, of 
that place, have been sold to Austaett 
Bros., of Lyndon, Kansas, who will op- 
erate it with their feed and grain busi- 
ness at Lyndon. 

H. J. Bradfish, Weatherford, Texas, is 
building an addition to his warehouse, 
60x92, of concrete and tile construction. 

George Lopez has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Great Western Alfalfa Mill- 
ing Co., Denver, Colo., and has disposed 
of his interests to E. G. Middlekamp, of 
Pueblo, Colo., who has been elected presi- 
dent. 

E. C. Bowles has bought the feed and 
grain business of Charles Miller, Harts- 
burg, Ill. 

The Rushville (Ill.) Farmers’ Grain & 
Live Stock Co. has been organized, with 
$50,000 capital stock, to deal in feed, 
grain, etc. 

The Indiana Elevator Co., Louisville, 


Ky has changed its name to the Indiana 
Elevator & Feed Co. 

The elevator of J. R. McCreery, Mason 
City, IL, burned, with a loss of $10,000. 

The Isbell Bean Co., Owosso, Mich., 
which bought the elevator owned by Fred 
Welch, is spending about $10,000 in over- 
hauling it and installing grain-handling 
machinery. 

The Finnish Farmers’ Milling Co., 
Hancock, Mich., has elected the follow- 
ing officers: John Kliskila, - president; 
William Johnson, vice-president; Charles 
Virranieni, secretary; Jacob Puska, 
treasurer; Matthews Marijaama, general 
manager. 

Extensive alterations are being made 
to the storage warehouse of the Tuscola 
(Il) Grain Co. 

The Astoria (Ill.) Grain Co. has made 
an addition to its plant to be used for 
grinding feed. 

The Carlinville (Tll.) Milling Co. has 
elected the following officers: T. B. 
Weller, president; J. E. Dufner, vice- 
president; John Leefers, secretary; Wil- 
liam Miller, treasurer. 

Corbel Sons Co., Spencer, N. C., has 
been organized, with $50,000 capital 
stock, by J. H., L. L. and W. C. Corbell, 
to do a general flour and feed business. 
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The Easton (Mo.) Elevator Co. has 
been organized, with $10,000 capital stock, 
to deal in feed and grain. 

The addition to the plant of the Ma- 
jestic Mill Co., Aurora, Mo., is completed, 
and fitted up for the grinding of feed. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co. is build- 
ing a two-story concrete elevator and 
warehouse at Nevada, Mo. 

H. J. Lewis, of Fair Play, Mo., John 
and James Phillips, of Dunnegan, Mo., 
are building a flour mill at Dunnegan. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Augusta, 
Ill., will change its name to the Farmers’ 
Co-operative Co., with $40,000 capital 
stock, and will handle flour, feed and 
grain. 

The Dale-Maulding Milling Co., Inc., 
Du Bois, Ill., has bought the 150-bbl flour 
mill owned by the late Henry Horn, and 
elevator of J. A. Reminger, at Du Bois. 
Mr. Reminger will have charge of the 
mill and elevator. The plant will be 
operated in conjunction with the Dahl- 
gren (Ill.) Milling Co. Stockholders of 
this corporation are interested in the 
plants at Du Bois. 

Harold Tabor and Harvey Ledbetter, 
of Sullivan, Ill, now control the J. B. 
Tabor elevators at Sullivan and Bruce, 
Til., and Wilbur Rose and Bernard Mc- 
David, of Windsor, IIL, will take the ele- 
vator at Allensville, Ill. Chester Ledbet- 
ter will remain as manager of the Bruce 
plant, and Tabor and Harvey Ledbetter 
will have their offices at Sullivan. They 
will handle all kinds of feeds and grain. 

The Dunlap Grain Co. has disposed of 
its interest at Fontanelle, Iowa, to the 
Fontanelle Co-operative Co, 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Exchange 
has bought the business of the Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., Hepburn, Iowa. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. has been or- 
ganized, at Rockwell City, Iowa, with 
$25,000 capital stock, to deal in feeds 
and grain, and will erect an elevator and 
warehouse, to cost $12,000, on the Mil- 
waukee tracks. 

Benjamin Jenkinson has sold his grain 
and feed business, Sheldon, Iowa, to J. 
A. Wolf, of Barker, S. D. 

The Lodge Pole (Neb.) Lumber & 
Grain Co. is erecting a new building. 

Otto Schricker is building a 50-bbl flour 
mill at Gurley, Neb. He will operate 
as the Flour Mill Co. 

The R, D. Gay Grain Co., of Trail, 
Okla., has been chartered, with $5,000 
capital stock, by T. G. Gay, M. Jones 
and M. T. Jones. 

T. C. Clark & Son, Broken Arrow, 
Okla., have bought the City Flour Mills, 
Coweta, Okla. 

The grain and feed warehouse of Knox 
& Freeman, Perry, Okla., has been 
burned. 

The Quaker Oats Co. is erecting a 
large. warehouse at Britt, Iowa, for the 
handling of flour and feed. 

G. F. Schafer, West Liberty, Iowa, is 
making changes in his elevator and feed 
warehouse, and erecting another elevator. 

The American Hominy Co., which has 
taken over the plant of the Purity Oats 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, will spend about 
$50,000 in erecting additional grain stor- 
age tanks. 

The Ontario (Iowa) Grain & Coal Co. 
will erect a new building. 

The Medford (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been chartered, with $50,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Howard Custard, E. V. 
Croxton and Raymond Early. 

The Snyder flour mill, Edmond, Okla., 
idle for some time, has passed into new 
hands. An elevator of 25,000 bus ca- 
pacity and a warehouse 43x66 have been 
built, and new machinery installed. B. 
V. Stover is president and manager, A. 
B. Richert vice-president, Herman Lar- 
son secretary and treasurer, and F. H. 
Weir superintendent. 

The F. A. Hood Co., feed and grain, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., will erect a two-story 
warehouse, to cost $50,000. 

The Waldmann-Rose Grain Co., Hous- 
ton, Texas, has opened a branch at 
Orange, Texas, in charge of Monroe Gol- 
burn. 

The flour mill of R. C. Fisher, Frisco, 
Texas, burned. : 

The W. F. Richardson, Jr., Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., will erect an elevator and 
warehouse, to cost $400,000. The local 
Chamber of Commerce is interested in 
the project. 

The Follett Co. has been organized, at 
Coloma, Wis., with $50,000 capital, by 
Vilas and Darwin Follett, S, C. Runnel 
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and W. F. Gray, to deal in flour, feed, 


etc. 

The plant of the Whitehall (Wis.) Mill 
& Power Co. has been extensively over- 
hauled by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

The plant of the Cooksville (Ill.) Grain 
Co. has burned. Plans are under way 
for rebuilding. 

The William Krotter Co., Stuart, Neb., 
will erect an elevator and warehouse. 

The Gibbon (Neb.) Roller Mills, J. N. 
Ashburn, manager, is erecting a new flour 
mill and elevator of re-enforced concrete. 
The mill will have a capacity of 300 bbls, 
and the elevator 38,000 bus. 

The Ruehlman Flour Co., Cincinnati, 
having outgrown its present quarters, will 
erect a building on Sixth Street, opposite 
the Big Four station, to cost $100,000. 
The structure will be of brick, two stories 
high, 84x135. A complete outfit of blend- 
ing and mixing machinery will be in- 
stalled. 

The Thompson Milling Co., Louisville, 
Ky., is building a warehouse, to cost 
$5,000. 

J. W. Conley, who has been in charge 
of the office of the Flanley Grain Co., 
Denver, Colo., for two years, has asso- 
ciated himself with J. P. Ross and Paul 
Holmquist, formerly with the Western 
Grain Co., and they will operate as the 
Conley-Ross Grain Co., to do a wholesale 
grain and feed business, with offices at 
732-735 Cooper Building. 

The Valdosta (Ga.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. is erecting a feed mill. 

The Great Western Alfalfa Milling Co. 
is erecting a feed mill at Kerset, Colo., 
to cost $20,000. 

E. Pennington is now feed department 
manager of the Great Western Alfalfa 
Milling Co., Ideal Building, Denver, Colo. 

The Empire State Alfalfa Mills, 
Munnsville, N. Y., have installed ma- 
chinery for the grinding of alfalfa meal. 

The Homestead Milling Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock, by Fred Chormann, 
C. A. Runales and R. Robillard. 

The Seay-Campbell Co., Inc., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., has been incorporated, with 
$25,000 capital stock, by C. B. Seay, W. 
S. Campbell and H. G. Goldsmith, to 
deal in flour and feed. 

The Ruehlmann Flour Co., Cincinnati, 
has increased its capital stock to $200,000, 

The Sharon Center (Ohio) Elevator Co. 
has been.incorporated, with $40,000 capi- 
tal stock, to deal in flour, feed and grain. 

The Fireland Elevator Co., a farmers’ 
co-operative company at Norwalk, Ohio, 
is erecting a concrete elevator and ware- 
house. 

A contract for rebuilding the Central 
Elevator Co.’s plant at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been let to the Burrell Engineering 
& Construction Co., of Chicago. It will 
be of re-enforced concrete, and will have 
a capacity of 400,000 bus. 

The Plano (Texas) Mill & Ice Co. has 
increased its capital to $60,000. 

The Anderson Grain Co., Pittsburgh, 
Texas, is now in its new buildings. 

Fred Brayback has opened a feed mill 
and warehouse at Auburndale, Wis. 

The Dahl warehouse, Omega, Wis., has 
been bought by N. J. Nelson, who will 
change it into a four-story flour and 
feed mill. 

A. M. Johnson, of Elkins, Ark., has 
erected a flour mill at Wesley, Ark. 

Construction work on the new plant 
of the Joseph Daniel Mill & Elevator Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., is pfogressing rapidly. 
It will cost about $75,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has been 
incorporated, at Earl Park, Ind., with 
$50,000 capital stock, by F. E, Hard- 
back, S. N. Geary, E. J. Funk and 
George Benner. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., of Fairbury, 
Ill, has declared a 1214 per cent annual 
dividend, 

W. M. Myers has sold his elevator and 
feed business at Maroa, Ill, to T. H. 
Wright and W. C. McGuire. 

The Tuscola (Ill.) Grain -Co.-. has 
erected a warehouse, and will handle a 
full line of feed. 

H. B. Sherman & Sons, Long Branch, 
N. J., have incorporated, for $50,000, 
to do a general grain and feed business. 

The Winifred (Mont.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has been incorporated, and will build 
a flour mill. ; 

J. Crapser has rented his -flour mill at 
Grard Blanc, Mich, to Edgerton & 
O’Rauk. 
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The Benchland (Mont.) Grain Co. has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, to do a general grain and feed 
business. 

The_J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., Chicago, 
has opened an office at Davenport, Iowa, 
in Room 207, Security Building, in charge 
of Gustav Weil. 

W. C. Metcalf has sold his interest 
in the Metcalf & Cannon Co., Paullina, 
Iowa, to C. C, Cannon, and the firm will 
in the future be known as the Cannon 
Bros. Co. 

The Steelville (Mo.) Roller Mills have 
been sold to R. G. Beexley, Frank Vole- 
netz and A. H. Horn. 

The Farmers’ Elevator & Mercantile 
Co., Lebanon, Mo., has completed its new 
buildings, and has machinery installed 
for the handling of grain and feeds, 

The 250,000-bu elevator being erected 
by the McDonald Milling Co, at Carthage, 
Mo., is nearing completion. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Supply Co., 
Standish, Mo., has been incorporated, 
with $14,000 capital stock, by R. W. 
Brown, George Beckett and-R. L. Elker, 
to do a general flour and feed business. 

The plant of the Colorado Mill & Ele- 


vator Co., Gothenburg, Neb., which was 
recently destroyed by fire, will be re- 
built at once. 

G. N. Wellman has bought the flour and 
feed business of Queen & Mirando, Ash- 
land, Ky. 

The Wilsonville (Neb.) Milling Co. is 
having plans prepared for the erection 
of a flour and feed mill at that place. 

The Guntrop-Perry Co, has been or- 
ganized, at Detroit, Mich., with $75,000 
capital stock, by W. T. and B. A. Gun- 
trop and A. W. Perry, to deal in flour 
and feed. 

The Grain Belt Mills, St. Joseph, Mo., 
are doubling the output of their poultry 
feed department. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Exchange, 
Great Falls, Mont., has been organized to 
buy feed, seeds, etc., for its members. 

Gilchrist & Co., of McGregor, Iowa, 
has bought the elevator and feed business 
of W. R. Fleming, Dolliver, Iowa. 

The Huntington (Iowa) Equity Union 
has built an elevator and warehouse on 
the Wabash Railroad at that place. 

J. P. Gibbons & Co., of Kearney, Neb., 
will build a 200-bbl flour mill at that 
place. 


“The National Cereal & Food Products 
Co. has been incorporated at Dover, Del., 
with $5,000,000 capital stock, by L. B. 
Phillips, H. S. Anderson and others. 

Construction work has commenced on 
the buildings of the Laurens County 
Farmers’ Union, Dublin, Ga., to cost $25,- 
000. The firm deals in flour, feed, etc. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Grain Co., 
Chenoa, Ill, has been organized, with 
$60,000 capital stock. 

The Southern Illinois Milling Co., Me- 
tropolis, Ill, has moved its offices to the 
ground floor of the Covington Hotel 
Building. 

L. H. Robertson has bought the in- 
terests of S. H. Whitenack in the Abing- 
don (Ill.) Milling & Cattle Feeding Co. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. has bought 
the Goodland (Ind,) Grain Elevator. 

The Grange levator Co., recently or- 
ganized at Mishawaka, Ind., has started 
work on a warehouse and elevator. 

The New England Wholesale Co. has 
been incorporated, at Webster, Mass., to 
do a wholesale and retail flour and feed 
business, by Michael Shumkla, John 
Galey and H. Drozek. 

J. Harry Woorrmoes. 
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There is not a great deal of encourage- 
ment for the present to be found in a 
study of the flour market in Chicago, 
from the standpoint of the jobbers and 
bakers. There is more flour under con- 
tract going to the large bakers, it is be- 
lieved, than has been true for some time. 
Numerous contracts have been made in 
the past 10 days or two weeks, not so 
much by Chicago bakers as with the larg- 
er eastern organizations. It is known 
that they have made purchases of south- 
western 95 per cent patent on the basis 
of $12.55@12.75, jute, New York City. 

A close observer of family trade, whose 
mill offers a product nationally adver- 
tised, made a statement late this week 
to the effect that many of the chain con- 
cerns, with stores scattered throughout 
the country, whose principals are well 
informed as to what goods are selling 
freely, claim that more flour has been 
bocked and sold to go into homes in the 
past two months than during any pre- 
vious similar time in 1919. This supply is 
mainly to Interior points, and where large 
packages, 98 lbs or barrels, can be taken 
care of. He stated that in some sections 
the buying of flour for family use had 
taken on the appearance of pre-war 
times, when “hoarding” was a common 
expression in the trade. 

he year is ending with a great variety 
of quotations on flour, yet with a dif- 
ferential favoring mills in the South- 
west. Spring wheat patents, mill brands, 
are as high as $15.75, jute, Chicago. An 
average quotation here is $14.50@14.75. 
There is little difference in the quotations 
from the Southwest, 95 per cent pat- 
ents being around $13.25@13.50, jute, 
with resales at about 75c bbl less. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THIS WOOK sic s sic e ce ssces 23,250 89 
Last week ...............+ 26,000 97 
WOE GO 8g csc cccvevcctses 17,250 59 
25,250 95 


Two years ago .......+-+-+- 
THE YEAR’S BUSINESS 


Chicago mills produced more flour for 
the year than in almost any previous 12 
months. ‘The total production amounted 
to 1,272,000 bbls as against 1,148,250 in 
1918, 1,168,118 in 1917, 1,235,000 in 1916, 
1,153,000 in 1915, 1,083,000 in 1914, and 
1,028,000 in 1913. At no time during the 
year, with two exceptions, was it possible 
to purchase any of the upper grades of 
wheat flour at less than $10. The latter 
part of January and the first week of 
February the car-lot price for 95 per 
cent patent, made of hard winter wheat, 
was $9.60@10, jute, and for the week of 
Sept. 19 spring wheat full patents were 
quoted at $9.80@10.25, jute. 

As a rule, quotations were fairly steady. 
Flour made from new wheat from the 
Southwest came on the market the mid- 
dle of August at $10.15@10.40, jute, for 
95 per cent grade, and new flour made of 
spring wheat the middle of September at 
$10.30@10.60 for patents, jute, Chicago. 

Minneapolis brands were at one time 
as low as $10.50@10.65 bbl, delivered to 
the retail trade; this was the middle of 
February. Quotations for this product 
gradually advanced, and the top range 
was the last half of December, when the 
mills were asking $15.10@15.50. Prac- 
tically all through the year hard winter 
patents were lower in price than equal 

es from the Northwest, occasionally 
the differential being $1 bbl, as at the 
end of the year. 


White patent rye flour started the first 
of the year at $9@9.60, with about the 
same range in September. 


IN THE GRAIN MARKET 


Over 5,000,000 bus rye have been sold 
the past two weeks for export by Chicago 
and northwestern holders. Minneapolis 
cash handlers have been free sellers, and 
holdings in the East have been disposed 
of largely at 1lc over Chicago May, track, 
New York. New York exporters have 
handled more business than those of any 
other seaport, and it is said that the 
shipments are only awaiting cars at west- 
ern markets and steamers at the sea- 
board to move the grain out. France, 
Italy, Greece, Germany and Austria 
have been the buyers, and a little has 
gone to Czecho-Slovakia. 

Grain receivers and elevator people 
have succeeded in having the railroads 
put corn on the preferred list. They 
want the corn rushed in here and to other 
central markets to depress prices, so that 
they can accumulate a stock and get the 
market into normal condition. Some radi- 
cal statements have been given out by 
them in regard to car shortages. Gardner 
B. Van Ness, representing a committee 
of the Grain Receivers’ Association of 
Chicago, says the shortage of cars for 
moving corn is very serious. These cars are 
not in the repair shops; they are on sid- 
ings waiting to be repaired. 

John J. Stream, of Shaffer & Stream, 
says: “Corn is the basis of a large variety 
of foods, and its price necessarily enters 
into everything made from it. Besides 
the meat of corn-fed animals, including 
poultry and eggs, there are corn sugar 
and sirup, flour, meal, breakfast foods 
and so on through a long list. Corn is 
the most important crop this country 
produces, and is the basis of our pros- 
perity. Farmers are eager to sell, and 
consumers are just as eager to buy. It 
is up to the government in its fight on 
living cost to look at the situation this 
way.” 

Statistics of receipts at Chicago for 
12 months show the largest corn receipts 
in recent years, having been 77,408 cars. 
Last year there were 53,487. In Decem- 
ber, 1914, receipts were 17,289 cars, and 
in January, 1915, 14,290, the largest 
movement in recent years. 

Speculative buying in rye has been on 
an extensive scale of late, with prices up 
to the highest of the season. Early in 
the year there was a bull movement on 
the export demand and the belief that 
rye prices were too low, as compared with 
wheat. The same theory is the basis for 
the present speculative buying. 

It is understood that the United States 
Grain Corporation has disposed of the 
greater part of its wheat to millers 
throughout the country. Of the 20,000,- 
000 bus wheat held at Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and Manitowoc, there are not over 
2,000,000 unsold. Wheat is being shipped 
out to millers as fast as cars are avail- 
able, but they are not to be had in suf- 
ficient number to make a large volume of 
business, and at the rate shipments are 
being made, it will take all winter to 
move the stock out, as there were 16,- 
008,000 bus here on Dec. 20. There are 
nearly 400,000 bus durum wheat at Man- 
itowoc, which will probably be sold to 
macaroni makers abroad, as millers here 
do not care for it. One of the local 
millers says he is buying his wheat from 
the Grain Corporation rather than in the 
open market, as it is much cheaper. 

Eastern millers have been in the mar- 
ket here for spring wheat, taking lots 
of 25,000 bus when available. Sales of 
No. 1 dark northern spring were made 
up to $3.40 for a car or two, but the bulk 
of the offerings have not brought above 
$3.30. Weakness develo in the mar- 
ket~for springs and hard winters late in 
the week, and prices on low-grade springs 


other than chicken feed declined 10@15c. 
Hard winters were off 5@10c, while reds 


were little 5 

The Quaker Oats Co. bought 700,000 
bus oats in the country in four days this 
week, and sold 300,000 bus 32-lb clipped 
oats to the export trade at New York at 
9%4,¢ over Chicago May, track, New York, 
hedging the ialenee by sales of May in 
the pit. Country holders, particularly in 
Iowa, have been more disposed to sell 
oats on a basis of 833,@84c for May, 
here. In Illinois they have sold oats on 
the basis of 80c at loading stations. 
Country elevator people who have in store 
oats that they have held the past four 
months are showing more disposition to 
sell, as they can get out with a small 
profit. 

There are a few good speculative lines 
here in May delivery, bought at 80c and 
above, that are held by speculators, who 
are talking 90c. They base their expecta- 
tions on the continued decline in the vis- 
ible, which is around 14,000,000 bus, or 
16,000,000 short of last year, and the 
smallest at this time in recent years. 


NOTES 

A Board of Trade membership has 
been sold for $11,000, net, to the buyer. 

Lawrence B. Rice, of the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., who has been in Cuba 
with his wife for several days, will re- 
turn next week. 

A large mill in this territory is dis- 
mantling its rye mill equipment and in- 
creasing its wheat mill capacity by sev- 
eral hundred barrels. 

The primary movement of wheat from 
July 1 to Dec. 27 was 290,537,000 bus, 
compared with 347,556,000 last year, a 
decrease this year of 16% per cent. 

Frank B. Rice, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, will leave the lat- 
ter part of January for a few weeks’ va- 
cation in Florida. 

Gluten flour is quoted in this market 
on a basis of 22\%c per lb in 5 and 10 Ib 
packages. This product is not being pro- 
duced very extensively, and the demand 
is rather active. Of late there have been 
some inquiries for it for export. 

Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, whole- 
sale flour merchants, who purchased the 
mill and warehouse formerly owned by 
the Star Cereal & Milling Co., are offer- 
ing the milling machinery for sale. It is 
sufficient for producing about 200 bbls of 
wheat or rye flour daily. 

Christmas around the Board of Trade 
was marked by the distribution of 
bonuses ranging from 5 to 25 per cent. 
The most liberal Christmas gift was giv- 
en to Louis Sayre, the elevator manager 
of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., who re- 
ceived a check for $10,000. 

The New Century Co., wholesale flour 
merchants, 3940 Union Avenue, is mak- 
ing improvements and changes in_ its 
warehouse. What might have proved a 
very serious accident occurred Wednes- 
day, when a part of the structure col- 
lapsed and two or three men were in- 
jured, but none seriously. 

Flour shipments from Chicago by lake 
for the season of 1919 were 294,000 bbls, 
compared with 565,000 last year. Buffalo 
secured 275,000 bbls of the shipments, 
and Depot Harbor 15,000. Wheat ship- 
ments to all ports were 35,522,000 “bus, 
compared with 38,946,000 last year. 
There were 33,406,000 bus shipped to 
Buffalo. 

The firm of McKenna & Rodgers, in 
the grain business for about 15 years, 
dissolves Jan. 1. E. P. MeKenna and 
Luther Dickey, Jr., who have been inter- 
ested in the Dickey Grain & Elevator 
Co., have formed the new firm of Mc- 
Kenna & Dickey, and John A Rodgers 
has started the house of J. A. Rodgers 
& Co. Their offices will be in the Board 
of Trade Building. 

A liquidating movement has started in 
the grain market, particularly in the De- 
cember and January, which have led the 
decline. Prices Dec. 27, compared with 
the previous week, recorded losses of 
101%,c on December and 8%c on January 
corn, with the distant futures 55%4@5%,c 
lower. Oats have shown the least de- 
cline of any grain, being off %@11,c, 
the latter on July. December rye showed 
a loss of 3%c and barley 12c, compared 
with 414c in May rye and 7c in barley. 

Ralph Denio, vice-president and gen- 
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eral manager of the J. W. Denio Milling 
Co., Sheridan, Wyo., is in Chicago for a 
few days on business, and will probably 
spend a short time at Indianapolis, Ind., 
before returning home. He is complet- 
ing his contract for power and other 
equipment for the new mill being built 
by the Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indian- 
apolis. The mill will be in two units; the 
first being completed about next har- 
vest time, with a capacity of about 600 





bbls. Both mill and elevator will be of 
concrete and steel construction. 
WISCONSIN 
Mitwavkee, Wis., Dec. 27.—Flour 


business this week was very quiet, but 
millers have plenty of orders on hand 
and, with shipping directions coming in 
fairly well, they were able to operate 
moderately. The car situation has eased 
up somewhat, and all were able to load 
out fairly well. Offerings of choice mill- 
ing wheat were more free, and millers 
have fair stocks on hand. Choice city 
brands of hard spring patents were quot- 
ed at $14.85@15.50, and straight at $14 
@14.25, in cotton 1/’s. 

The call for clear was slow. Some mill- 
ers were able to place a moderate amount 
of fancy with the domestic trade, but 
low-grades were neglected. Millers have 
fair stocks on hand. Prices were quoted 
at $10@10.50, in cotton 1,’s. 

The large local bakers and wholesale 
grocers are well stocked up, and very 
little business is looked for from that 
quarter until the middle of January. 
Jobbers have good stocks on hand, and 
are selling in small lots to the small bak- 
er trade. 

Outside mills report business quiet. 
Most large buyers are taking stock, and 
will not be in the market for another 
two weeks. Prices are lower than a 
week ago. 

There was no improvement in the call 
for Kansas patent. Jobbers report bet- 
ter inquiry for deferred delivery, but 
flour for immediate use was very dull. 
Offerings have been quite liberal. All 
have stocks on hand sufficient to meet re- 
quirements for the present. Prices were 
quoted at $13.85@14, in cotton 1,’s. 

Rye flour was exceptionally dull, the 
demand falling off with the advance in 
cash rye. With the latter selling at 
$1.81, millers say they are unable to 
make sales, based on the price of the 
cash. The only hope is for export busi- 
ness. Prices were quoted at $9.75@10.40 
for white, $9@9.25 for straight, and $7 
@8.40 for dark, in cotton ¥,’s. 

There was little improvement in the 
call for corn flour. The unsettled con- 
dition in the cash corn market has kept 
buyers out. Millers, however, have mod- 
erate bookings on hand, and are ship- 
ping out as fast as cars can be secured. 
Prospects for export business are not 
bright, but millers expect business will 
result later. Mills are grinding to the 
extent that they have orders on hand. 
The call for corn meal dropped off. 
Grits continue slow. Corn flour was 
quoted at $3.90, corn meal at $3.80, and 
grits at $3.75, all in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 

This week ......... 24,000 15,400 64 

Last week ........ 24,000 17,000 70 

Last year ......... 18,000 6,500 34 

Two years ago..... 16,000 4,000 25 
MILLFEED 


There was an easier feeling this week. 
Most buyers were out of the market, and 
offerings for January delivery were more 
free. Shippers report dull trade, but 
look for an improved condition with the 
new year. Eastern trade very dull. 
Weather is milder and feeding is not so 
heavy. Shippers are not pressing sales, 
believing that there will be a good de- 
mand later on. Transit stuff at eastern 
eng points sold fairly well. Mills 

ave little to offer in straight cars, but 
are shipping out considerable in mixed 
cars with flour. Flour middlings and red 
dog were dull and neglected, hominy feed 
firm, and gluten advanced $2 ton. The 
state trade showed no improvement. 

NOTES 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 2,255,159 bus; corn, 151,129; oats, 
395,298; barley, 205,535; rye, 247,158. 

Charles Harris has purchased the 
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plant and business of the West Prairie 
(Wis.) Mills, Mr. Harris is an experi- 
enced miller, and has assumed the gen- 
eral management. 

The Reedsburg (Wis.) Roller Mills 
will increase ‘their daily capacity to 50 
bbls when improvements now under way 
are completed. The plant was badly 
damaged by fire several weeks ago. 

The Parry Products Co., of Milwaukee, 
has been incorporated, with $150,000 cap- 
ital stock, by T. W. Parry, Fred E. 
Brown and Emil B. Rix.. Mr. Parry was 
general manager of the Smith-Parry. Co., 
manufacturers of feeds, whose mill and 
elevator at Milwaukee were almost totally 
wrecked by explosion and fire in June 
last, but which has since been rebuilt. 

Wisconsin winter wheat sown this fal 
is estimated at 83,000 acres, against 
78,000 sown in the fall of 1918, and 
76,000 harvested in 1919. The five-year 
average, 1914-18, is 103,000 acres. The 
condition Dec. 1 is given as 95 per cent, 
against 93 last year, and a 10-year aver- 
age of 93. The area of winter rye is 
483,000 acres, compared with 525,000 sown 
last fall and a five-year average of 415,- 
000. Condition Dec. 1 was 95, the same 
as last year, and compares with a 10- 
year average of 94. 

Milwaukee wholesale bakers this week 
put into effect an advance of ¥,c per loaf 
to the retailer, in order to compensate to 
some extent for the recent material ad- 
vances in flour and other materials as 
well as higher labor costs and general 
production expenses. The %c increase 
means Ic increase to the consumer. The 
neighborhood bakers of Milwaukee, who 
recently decided to increase prices on 
rolls, cakes and fancy goods, and make 
no change in bread, have adopted the 
new schedule of the wholesale bakeries. 

Charles F. Glavin, a widely known grain 
commission merchant of Milwaukee, who 
was forced into bankruptcy about three 
years ago following a disastrous deal in 
corn, has returned from South America 
and paid creditors 10 per cent on claims, 
with prospect of full restitution within a 
short time. Mr. Glavin’s liabilities were 
$171,915, and dividends declared by the 
bankruptcy court were only 2.6 per cent. 
He went into the grain business at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and recouped 
his fortunes sufficiently to come back and 
make part payment of debts from which 
he was released by the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, and which no longer constituted 
a legal obligation. 


H. N. Witson. 





INCREASE IN FOOD PRICES 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Show Slight Ad- 
vance in Past Year—Figures Deal with 
Conditions in 50 United States Cities 


According to reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor from retail 
dealers in 50 cities, the average family 
expenditure for food increased in all but 
two of these cities between November, 
1918, and November, 1919. In’ New Or- 
leans and Louisville, the decrease was less 
than five-tenths of 1 per cent. In New- 
ark, Peoria, and Washington, the increase 
was less than five-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Milwaukee, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Oregon, Seattle and Springfield 
increased 1 per cent each. Boston, 
Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Fall River, Jacksonville, Kansas City, 
Manchester, New Haven, Norfolk, Pitts- 
burgh, Providence, Richmond, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Salt Lake City and Scranton 
increased 2 per cent each. Rochester, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, 
Charleston, Little Rock, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, and Butte increased 3 
per cent each. Birmingham, Portland, 
Maine, Houston, Memphis, and New 
York increased 4 per cent each. Dallas 
increased 5 per cent, and Mobile 7 per 
cent. 

During the year period, from Novem- 
ber, 1918, to November, 1919, Minneapolis 
showed the greatest increase, or 11 per 
cent. Three cities decreased as compared 
with a year ago, as follows: Baltimore, 
2 per cent; Newark, 1 per cent; New 
Haven, less than five-tenths of 1 per cent. 

As compared with the average expendi- 
ture for the year 1913, all cities increased 
from 70 per cent in Los Angeles, to 104 
per cent in Birmingham. Five cities, 
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other than Birmingham, increased 100 
per cent or over,.as follows: Washington, 
100 per cent; Richmond, Detroit, and 
Charleston, 101 per cent each, and Mem- 
phis 102 per cent. Boston increased 89 
per cent, Philadelphia 92 per cent, New 
York 95 per cent, Baltimore and St. 
Louis 99 per cent each, Chicago 94 per 
cent, New Orleans 90 per cent, San Fran- 
cisco 77 per cent. 

All comparisons are based on the av- 
erage retail price and on the average 
family consumption of the following arti- 
cles: sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, 
chuck roast, plate beef, pork chops, ba- 
con, ham, lard, hens, flour, corn meal, 
eggs, butter, milk, bread, potatoes, sugar, 
cheese, rice, coffee and tea. 





New Federal Bank Branch 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 27.—The 
Federal Reserve Board has directed the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City to 
establish a branch office at Oklahoma 
City, in order to expedite shipments of 
currency to and from member banks in 
the state of Oklahoma and to provide bet- 
ter facilities for intrastate clearing of 
checks. As announced by the board on 
Nov. 3, the discount facilities which have 





been accorded by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City are regarded as 
ample. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





India’s Bank Reorganization 

India’s entire banking system will un- 
dergo complete reorganization in the im- 
mediate future if plans being laid by the 
British government and banking interests 
be carried out. 

The purpose of the plan will be con- 
solidation of the banking power of the 
Indian provinces, headed by a central 
institution of semi-governmental charac- 
ter like the United States Federal Re- 
serve banks. The central bank would 
have note-issuing powers, control the 
money market and look after Indian gov- 
ernment finances in London through a 
branch in that city. 

A campaign would be started in India 
at once to popularize paper money, which 
the natives now refuse. India’s currency 
is almost wholly silver, and the immense 
expansion of her trade during the war 
has called for a great quantity of that 
metal. This has upset the silver curren- 
cies of all countries to a point where 
something must be done to stop up the 
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apparently bottomless chasm into which 
silver shipped to India has been dumped. 





Revival of Trade With Belgium 


Belgium, with an area of 11,373 square 
miles, and a population of 7,658,000, ac- 
cording to the latest figures available, 
ranks fifth among the nations of the 
world as a market for United States ex- 
ports, being surpassed only by the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, France, Canada, and Italy 
in the value of products purchased from 
this country during the first nine months 
of 1919. 

That the commercial interests of the 
United States lost no time in renewing 
trade relations with Belgium after the 
cessation of hostilities is shown in the 
record-breaking exports for the period 
mentioned, amounting to $283,417,698, or 
$37 per capita for every inhabitant of 
Belgium. 

The total imports into the United 
States from that country during the same 
time were valued at $2,901,644. While this 
amount seems small contrasted with the 
exports, in reality it shows remarkable 
energy in the resumption of a trade that 
was completely annihilated by the war. 

















—‘Inland Waterways of Chine,” 








UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA URGES 
SOWING OF WHEAT AND BARLEY 


Saw Francisco, Cat., Dec. 27.—Wheth- 
er wheat or barley should be sown this 
season was discussed recently by Dean 
Thomas Fosyth Hunt, of the ramen 
College of the University of California, 
in res to a number of letters sent 
to the College of Agriculture by farm- 
ers throughout the state. Dean Hunt 
said: 

“Preliminary estimates of the fall seed- 
ing of wheat throughout the United 
States, which takes place much earlier 
elsewhere than in California, give the 
acreage at less than 80 per cent of last 
year and slightly less than the average 
for five years. The present wheat crop 
of the United States and Canada will 

robably be absorbed by the world’s mar- 

ets, so that there will be a relatively 
small carry-over. The best evidence at 
hand indicates that the importing coun- 
tries of Europe will not be able to get 
back to normal production during 1920, 
and hence will require greater imports 
of wheat in the fall of 1920 and the 
spring of 1921 than during pre-war 

s. It does not now appear probable 
that the surplus wheat countries of the 
old continent, such as Russia and Rou- 
mania, will be able to recover their nor- 
mal production during the coming year. 

“Under the above conditions, the Euro- 
pean demand for American wheat must 
continue unless the people of Europe are 
unable to pay for it. However, food is 
the last thing that people will go with- 
out, and bread is the cheapest food. When 
people must really economize, the con- 
sumption of bréad increases, at least 
relatively. 

“Taking the grain-growing sections of 
California as a whole, the probabilities of 
obtaining from an acre 2,000 lbs of bar- 
ley or 1,200 lbs of wheat are equal. This 
relation is such that when barley is $2.10 
per 100 lbs, wheat must be $2.10 per bu, 
or $3.50 per 100 lbs, to give the same 
gross return per acre. The California 
farmer has been receiving about $2 per 
bu for his wheat, while much, though not 
all, of his barley during the past two 
ears has been sold around $3 per 100 
bs. The return from barley in Califor- 
nia has been, therefore, other things 
equal, much better, perhaps 50 per cent 
better, than wheat. Many farmers, un- 
derstanding this situation, nevertheless 
increased their wheat acreage during the 
past two years for purely patriotic rea- 
sons. 

“Other things equal is an important 
qualification in this connection, for while 
the figures above apply to the state as a 
whole, certain sections are much better 
adapted to barley than to wheat, and in 
other sections the reverse condition exists. 
It is very certain, therefore, that both 
barley and wheat will and should be 
sown. 

“Barley is also in competition with 
Indian corn-as feed for domestic ani- 
mals. The price which has been ruling 
for Indian corn has justified a price of 
$3 or more per cental for barley for feed 
purposes. ring recent mon Indian 
corn has declined about $1 per 100 Ibs. 
Whether this lower price will continue is, 
of course, unknown, but there has just 
been harvested a normal crop of unusu- 


ally high quality.” 
R. C. Mason. 





Spain’s Food Control Continued 
Wasuinotos, D. C., Dec. 27.—The 
Spanish government, by, royal order, has 
extended for another year the extraor- 
dinary* measures adopted for the control 
of ‘the food supply of the country, ac- 
cording to a report received by the De-. 
artment of Commerce from Chester 
pe ty Jones, commercial attaché at Ma- 


“It is generally recognized in public 
décuaalon that food control in Spain has 
not given entire satisfaction,” the report 
states. “The 
the opinion that in the present crisis it 
catinat forego the er to regulate the 
food: market, which it has éexércised for 


the Bong three years. 

= Spanish food market is still in an 
unsatisfactory condition; in some _ lines 
the circumstances surrounding supply 
and retail sale of foodstuffs are more 


government, however, is. of 


acute than they have been at any pre- 
vious period. Wheat still continues 
scarce; there is a threatened sugar fam- 
ine; the olive oil regulations are unsatis- 
factory; potatoes are high in price. In 
fact, the prospects for the coming winter 
in Spain, so far as the food supply is 
concerned, while not alarming, are far 
from satisfactory. 

“It has proven impossible to maintain 
the final prices established in many lines, 
and the cost of living, which during the 
war was cut lower than in many other 
countries of Europe, now tends to ap- 
proach the general high level.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





CHINESE SUGAR INDUSTRY 


Large Importations from Java and Formosa 
Supply 50 Per Cent of Present Con- 
sumptive Demand in China 


The sugar industry in China needs 
strong encouragement on the part of the 
government in order to place it on the 
normal path of progress. The industry 
has been confined to a few places in the 
south of China, like Swatow, Chaochow 
and Canton, of Kwantung province, 
Changchow and Amoy, of Fukien prov- 
ince, and some parts of Kwangsi, and 
has by no means reached the usual stand- 
ard of development. All the districts 
combined hardly produce enough sugar 
to supply one-tenth of the demands of 
local markets. More than nine-tenths of 
the sugar consumed, therefore, will have 
to be imported. 

Interesting is the fact that, though 
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which was formerly under Chinese juris- 
diction, and in Java, where the majority 
of sugar producers are Chinese colonists. 
And from Formosa and Java, China must 
have imported about 50 per cent of her 
consumption every year, if not more, as 
is believed by an old-hand sugar mer- 
chant. A much larger amount of sugar 
business is said to be carried on at Hong- 
kong than at Shanghai. Notwithstanding 
the fact, about 20,000 piculs of sugar 
pass through Shanghai every year at an 
estimated value of about $20,000,000. 

The colors of sugar vary with the 
localities in which they are produced. 
Sugar from Java and that direction is 
usually white, from Manila and For- 
mosa brown, and from native places like 
Swatow, Chaochow, Amoy, etc. dark 
brown. The crystalline sugars are spe- 
cial productions of Singapore, Amoy and 
Changchow. Most of the sugar produced 
in Java goes to Hongkong; a portion of 
it comes to Shanghai and a great quan- 
tity of it goes to foreign countries direct. 
Methods employed in the manufacture of 
sugar at Java are still primitive, and no 
machinery has yet been introduced. Most 
of the sugar producers at Java are said 
to be from Fukien province. Immense 
fortunes have been amassed by them 
from this industry. 

The fact that Formosa was a part of 
China before its cession to Japan no 
doubt still remains fresh in one’s mem- 
ory; some remarks therefore concerning 
the history and development of the sugar 
industry of that locality before and after 
Japanese control ought to be of interest. 
The true origin of the sugar industry in 
Formosa is nowhere to be ascertained, 





| EXPORTING FLOUR TO GERMANY | 





The Northwestern Miller recently re- 
ceived an inquiry relative to the possi- 
bility of shipping flour to Germany. The 
correspondent inquired as to what li- 
censes, import and export, were neces- 
sary; how the ocean space could be ar- 
ranged for, and if flour consigned to a 
firm in Germany would be liable to seiz- 
ure by the German government. If there 
was any possibility of the latter, would 
the steamship company collect for the 
flour from the German government? 

Investigation of the possibility of ship- 
ping flour to Germany at present shows 
that the following conditions prevail: 

An import license is required. The 
consignee or buyer should secure this li- 
cense or permit before any other steps 
are taken. No export license, however, 
is required, since the United States gov- 
ernment has removed all restriction 
against exportation of flour, effective 
Dec. 15, 1919. 

A shipment of flour consigned to a 
responsible person or firm in Germany 
is likely to be carried to destination with- 
out hindrance, pepe. the consignee 
has first obtained the consent or import 
license from the German government for 
admission of the property. 

The steamship company has no concern 
in the payment for the flour. It will not 
make delivery of the flour to any person 
who does not surrender a bill of lading, 
but will hold it at the expense of the 
owner of the property until directed how 
to dispose of it unless the holder of the 
bill of lading accepts the delivery. 

Inland freight must be prepaid when 
shipped. Ocean freight must be prepaid 
before an export through bill of lading 
is issued, or before property is taken on 
board steamer and ship’s bill of lading is 
issued. , 

Carload shipments cannot be accepted 
by the railroad “for export” until ocean 
freight contract and a “G.O.C.” permit 
issued. The steamship line obtains the 
G.O.C. permit from the Railroad Admin- 
istration when the property is ready to 
miove. 

There is no expense involved except 
inland freight, ocean freight and ship- 
pers’ insurance. 

The American Line of American Fl 
steamers, New York to Hamburg, will 


accept flour in sacks at $1.50 per 100 lbs, 
inland freight and ocean freight to be 
prepaid. This line will issue a ship’s bill 
of lading, but a through export bill of 
lading will be issued from point of origin 
to Hamburg, Germany, if requested. No 
expense is involved. 

Sailings are regularly every week to 
10 days. The railroad rate of 341,c, 
Minneapolis to New York, or 24c, Chi- 
cago to New York, includes switching 
and lighterage expense to steamer. The 
schedule of American Line sailings; New 
York to Hamburg, for the next few weeks 
is as follows: Mongolia, Dec. 31; Nanse- 
mond, Jan. 10; Yamhill, Jan. 21. 

The rate on other commodities than 
flour is based on 70c per cubic foot, or 
$1.50 per 100 lbs, at ship’s option. 

In connection with this, the following 
excerpt taken from the November issue 
of the Foreign Trade Bulletin, published 
by the Foreign Trade Department of the 
American Express Co., New York City, is 
of interest: 

“To conserve German credit and pro- 
tect the exchange value of the mark, the 
German National Assembly has passed an 
act to prevent the export of capital; the 
Reichsbank’s consent is now necessary be- 
fore German credits may be established 
abroad. No money, cheques and bills of 
exchange may be sent or taken from Ger- 
many except through the medium of Ger- 
man banks, whose operations in turn are 
under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Finance. 

“One of the subjects of this legislation 
is to prevent the transfer of German 
capital to neutral countries, to escape the 
impending taxation programme. All 
German exports and imports are subject 
to the issuance of licenses by the govern- 
ment, with the object of conserving need- 
ed raw materials and semi-manufactured 
goods, as well as to prevent use of Ger- 
man credits for luxury articles, manu- 
factured goods and non-essentis!s, 

“No definite policy seems to have been 
fixed as to classes of commodities re- 
stricted under the licensing system, and 
applications have been handled on the 
merits of individual cases. There is yet 
to. be settled the German customs con- 
trol over imports and whether import 
duties must be paid in gold.” 


December 31, 1919 


but it is a well-known fact that it flour- 
ished there before the Japanese gained 
control of that island. 

In 1624, when the Dutch occupied For- 
mosa, the sugar industry was encouraged 
with even more enthusiasm, and between 
70,000 and 80,000 piculs were exported 
eee In 1661, when a certain tribe of 

inister Cheng of the Ming dynasty held 
sway over Formosa, the industry re- 
ceived further impetus; sugar cane was 
shipped there from Fukien, and so were 
experienced farmers in this particular 
field to teach the farmers of that locality 
the ‘methods of cultivating sugar canes 
and sugar-making. The amount of sugar 
produced was therefore doubled. 

During the Ching régime the sugar 
industry was already booming. After 
Formosa was ceded to Japan in the 
twenty-first year of Kwangsu, this indus- 
try was considered by the governing body 
as extremely hopeful, and plans were de- 
vised for its further expansion and im- 
provement, until now the whole of Japan 
depends upon Formosa for its sugar 
supply and an excessive quantity of it is 
being exported to foreign markets. The 
total production for 1916 was more than 
499,103,042 catties, whereas for 1912 it 
was only 251,319,299 catties. 

There are at Formosa 12 modern or- 
ganizations devoted to the manufacture 
of sugar. Four large fields are made use 
of by these different organizations in 
their separate operations. A paid-up 
capital of $65,827,500 has been set aside 
for financing the enterprise. Money in- 
vested in the sugar industry there is by 
no means scarce, on account of the thrifty 
nature of the Formosans, and much of it 
also comes from Japan. The Japanese 
government has been backing the enter- 
prise, and has been spending an enormous 
amount of money every year in irrigat- 
ing and fertilizing the fields so as to 
make them fit for the cultivation of sugar 
cane. 

The native farmers have had several 
hundred years’ experience in the cultiva- 
tion of sugar cane and the making of 
sugar. The industry has been under- 
going constant reforms, and new meth- 
ods have been introduced from Europe 
and America from time to time by ex- 
perts in this particular line. A new 
feature in the field is the introduction 
by four or five of the aforesaid organiza- 
tions of methods for the making of white 
sugar to meet the increasing demands of 
the markets for same, for hitherto only 
brown sugar was produced in Formosa. 

The climate of Formosa is found to 
be most suitable for the cultivation of 
sugar cane. Its geographical features 
are also favorable; the central and south- 
ern ‘parts are flat, and easily accessible 
by trams and other vehicles of convey- 
ance. Another advantage is that they 
are right by the seacoast, where sea- 
going vessels make frequent calls. The 
soil in the central and southern parts of 
Formosa is rich in limestone substance, 
which is just the kind of stuff necessary 
for the successful growing of sugar cane. 
—Millard’s Weekly Review, Shanghai, 
China, 





Grain Cars “Plugged’”’ 


Heavy loading of grain, due to short- 
age of cars, offers a temptation to the 
unscrupulous shipper to “plug” his load 
by placing inferior grain on the bottom 
of the load to escape detection, accord- 
ing to reports received by the Bureau of 
Markets, United States Department of 
Agriculture. When the car is heavily 
loaded it is sometimes difficult for grain 
inspectors to reach the bottom of the car 
with the ordinary grain trier. 

Federal grain supervision offices report 
a few recent discoveries of this practice. 
In one case a car of corn which the in- 
spector had graded No. 2 mixed was 
found to have about 114% feet of musty, 
heat-damaged corn on the bottom of the 
car. The supervision grade was No. 6 
mixed on account of musty odor, 2.2 per 
cent heat-damaged and 11 per cent total 
damaged. 

In another instance about 14% feet of 
very smutty wheat was found on the bot- 
tom of a car of wheat which otherwise 
graded No. 1, free from smut. 

While this practice is by no means 
common, inspectors have been warned to 
be careful to get representative samples, 
and to be especial ran ob gpahormg gal when sam- 


cars. 
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Demand for flour was very quiet this 
week, under a combination of adverse in- 
fluences of the holiday season and the 
advanced prices asked by mills. How- 
ever, as nearly all mills are busy on old 
bookings, they are not pressing sales, and 
rather welcome the temporary pause in 
flour-buying. Naturally, at this season 
of the year buyers are inclined to re- 
duce stocks to the lowest possible ebb 
before taking the annual inventory, and 
mills are of the opinion there will be a 
great revival in the demand for flour 
about Jan. 15. 

Country mills, grinding strictly soft 
winter wheat, reported a fair trade in 
southern markets, although most of them 
are working on old orders and found 
buyers reluctant to follow the recent ad- 
vance in prices. 

There were no sales reported for ex- 
port, and few, if any, bids were received. 
No improvement in this trade is antici- 
pated for the next two or three weeks, 
as mills, having sufficient orders on their 
books, are not encouraging export busi- 
ness. 

Nominal] quotations at the close: spring 

first patent $14.50@15, standard $13.30 
@14, first clear $9.50@10; hard winter 
patent $13.30@13.80, straight $12.50@13, 
first clear $9.20@9.80; soft winter patent 
$11.80@12.60, straight $10.80@11.50, first 
clear $9.30@9.75. 
' The tenor of flour prices this week was 
lower, and quotations at the close showed 
a decline of about 20@25c bbl. How- 
ever, buyers’ views are still considerably 
under mill prices, and bakers in the local 
market have temporarily withdrawn 
therefrom. Mill offerings are very lim- 
ited and there was little business of any 
consequence booked locally. 

Millfeed prices ruled fairly steady dur- 
ing the week, but demand was quiet, and 
little business was booked. Hard bran 
sold at the close at $43 ton, soft bran at 
$45, and gray shorts at $51. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
9 


TEs WHEE 6 vp iecikeaevseessd 34,800 

EGS WOOK ora we v'0s vente vcke 44,800 89 
WOR BE hires Oia 2 cds 09 0% 34,800 69 
TWO years AGO ......ssevee 35,300 70 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


TRIS WES Sis bse Nie cnet 53,700 69 

Kempt: WOON ©. oo cv ie owes nines 70,400 91 

pe eee ee 54,700 71 

TWO years AgO .....-seeees 44,500 58 
NOTES 


A caucus for the nomination of of- 
ficers and directors will be held on the 
floor of the Merchants’ Exchange at 3 
p-m., Dec. 30, and election will be held 
the following week. 

The following have applied for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange: 
Paul E. Knowlton, of Goffe & Carkener 
Co., William Chreste, of Ballard & Bal- 
lard, Louisville, Ky., D. J. Kent, of Tay- 
lor, Patton & Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Henry E. Halliday, Jr., of Halliday Ele- 
vator Co., Cairo, Ill. 


A 20 per cent increase in salary was 
given to all connected with the’ secre- 
tary’s office of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
as well as the traffic bureau, and as a 
Christmas bonus they were also given 20 


NG” 





per cent increase on their salary for the 
past six months, Many other offices, in- 
cluding milling and grain firms, gave un- 
usually large Christmas bonuses this year. 





Explosions Made to Order 


A miniature portable grain elevator has 
been constructed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. With it are 
given striking demonstrations of how 
grain-dust explosions may take place in 
carelessly operated grain-handling plants. 
This apparatus has been used to teach 
thousands of people, og of the 
causes of grain-dust explosions, just how 
serious is the menace created by accumu- 
lations of dust in such plants. A demon- 
stration with this outfit convinces the 
spectators, more readily than pages of 
printed matter, that air filled with car- 
bonaceous dust is a real menace to any 
kind of a grain plant. 

By means of a hand bellows a table- 
spoonful of dust is blown into the little 
elevator, in one end of which a small 
lamp is burning. The dust cloud is ig- 
nited by this flame, and an explosion 
results. The dust used is exactly the sort 
of residue that accumulates on the beams 
and floors of any grain-handling plant 
not kept clean and not provided with 
effective apparatus for drawing off the 
dust-filled air. In a few cases the dem- 
onstrators have used charges of dust that 
were slightly too large, and the portable 
structure, which is of galvanized iron, 
has burst. To prevent a recurrence of 
such injury to the apparatus, it has been 
necessary to put re-enforcing bolts ex- 
tending from side to side in the structure. 
The ends of these are shown in the 


- picture. 


The experiment is proving one of the 
most effective means yet devised for 
teaching all men in grain-handling plants, 


from the manager down, the utmost im- 
portance of preventing the accumulation 
of dust. The extent of the damage that 
may result from dust explosions is shown 
by the fact that from May, 1919, to 
September, 1919, a period of only four 
months, five very serious dust explosions 
in the United States and Canada caused 
the death of 70 people, injury to many 
more, and the loss of property valued at 
over $6,000,000. However, in an earlier 
period, from October, 1917, to May, 1919, 
when manifestly there was the utmost 
vigilance displayed by employees and the 
management to prevent a loss of food 
and life by fire and explosions, there 
were no blasts. This clearly demonstrates 
the effectiveness of thoroughgoing ex- 
plosion-prevention efforts. 

The demonstrations with the miniature 
elevator have been conducted under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in co-operation with the United 
States Grain Corporation. 





‘Heavily Loaded Car’’ Certificates 

According to a memorandum just is- 
sued by the Bureau of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture, to 
licensed grain inspectors and federal 
grain supervisors, numerous complaints 
have been received from the grain trade 
indicating the frequent abuse of the priv- 
ilege granted to licensed grain inspectors 
by regulation 2, section 12, paragraph 2, 
of the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the grain standards 
act. This permits, under certain condi- 
tions, the issuance of inspection certifi- 
cates marked “heavily loaded car.” The 
grain trade contends that “heavily loaded 
car” certificates are often issued without 
sufficient justification. 

Results of a survey of all the principal 
markets in the country, made by the bu- 
reau, indicate that in many markets in- 
spectors have exercised too freely the 
privilege of issuing “heavily loaded car” 
certificates. In order, therefore, to cor- 
rect this situation and to confine in the 
future “heavily loaded car” certificates 
to such cars as may be unquestionably in- 
accessible for proper sampling, the Bu- 
reau of Markets recommends that cars 
loaded so as to permit 24 inches of space 
between the top of the grain and the roof 
of the car should be covered by a “clean” 
certificate, unless the sampler in the 
course of his work finds concrete evidence 
that he is unable to secure a representa- 
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tive sample of the carload. The mere 
fact that the grain in the car is loaded to 
within 24 es of the top is not suf- 
ficient evidence in itself to ustify the 
issuance of a “heavily loaded car” cer- 
tificate, the bureau states. 

Federal grain supervisors have been in- 
structed by the bureau to bring this no- 
tice into effect immediately. 





Gardening in National Capital 


One of the most striking examples of 
what may be accomplished in food pro- 
duction is that of the Potomac Park home 
gardens, located in the District of Co- 
lumbia almost within the shadow of the 
Washington Monument. This year there 
were 300 gardens, supervised by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, each 40 feet by 100 feet in size, and 
occupying in all approximately 35 acres. 

According to reports recently received 
from the gardeners, and based on actual 
records, these gardens gave an average 
return of $84 a garden, or over $25,000 
for the 300 gardens. This means that no 
less than 300 families living in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia not only have supplied 
their tables with fresh vegetables 
throughout the summer, but now have on 
hand a considerable supply of food for 
winter use. In addition, approximately 
1,200 people have enjoyed outdoor exer- 
cise and healthful recreation. 





French National Costume 


The new French “national costume” for 
men has recently been placed on the mar- 
ket. The first lot was composed of 25,- 
000 suits. 

The price has been fixed at 110 francs, 
as compared with 400 to 500 francs now 
charged by tailors. The profit of the 
tailor on the new “national costume” is 
fixed at 10 francs a suit. The cloth is of 
cotton warp with woolen filling, and will 
range in color from navy blue to light 
gray, black, olive drab, dark and light 
green. Although perhaps not adapted to 
the needs of the professional boulevar- 
dier, the new costume is expected to meet 
the requirements of the wage-earners and 
salaried men. . 

André de Fouquiéres, recognized for 
several years as the French arbiter of 
fashion, announced that he would pur- 
chase one of the suits as soon as they 
were placed on sale, and that he would 
wear it. 





A Dust Explosion Made to Order for Demonstration Purposes 
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. The week just closed has rather tended 

to confirm earlier predictions that the 
recent buying movement had run its 
course. Buyers have largely disappeared 
from the market, at least for the time 
being. While this is exactly in line with 
customary practice at this time of the 
year, yet some millers look for a period 
of comparative quiet and inactivity, so 
far as any new volume of buying goes, 
for the next 60 or 90 days. 

Fortunately, most millers are in a po- 
sition to stand such a period without seri- 
ous embarrassment. They are booked 
ahead 30 to 60 days, have wheat either 
in store or bought for their bookings, 
and should be able to operate at least 
half-time. It is only reasonable to sup- 
pose that, meantime at least, a moderate 
amount of new business will put in its 
appearance. 

The fact that the Grain Corporation 
bought no flour this week and that the 
offers on soft wheat flour ranged $10.60@ 
12 and on hard wheat flour $11.85@12.30, 
would seem to indicate that no more flour 
is to be had at the previous low levels, 
around $10.25, jute, Baltimore, and that 
the time is at hand when higher prices 
will have to be paid if flour is to be 
obtained. Only a comparatively small 
amount appears to have been offered at 
the lower ranges under $11. A number 
of millers are discontinuing their bids, as 
they have concluded that the Grain Cor- 
poration is not likely to pay the price 
made necessary by the present cost of 
wheat. 

There are a number of factors con- 
tributing to unsettlement of the trade at 
the present time. With diminishing flour 
sales and a slackened demand for wheat, 
the high levels to which wheat has risen 
may not be sustained. There was a sub- 
stantial break in wheat prices at Kansas 
City this week, and a corresponding re- 
duction in flour. In contrast, soft wheat 
prices, which at no time had participated 
in the radical advances, remained firm at 
practically former levels or slightly high- 
er. In fact, soft wheat millers find it 
necessary to bid as high as heretofore or 
higher, $2.50 Toledo rate points, and No. 
2 red was quoted at $2.57@2.58 at Chi- 


cago. 

Although soft wheat is in an entirel 
different position than hard, and a dif- 
ferent line of reasoning applies to it, yet 
any unsettlement due to breaks in hard 
wheat and hard wheat flour prices may 
likewise affect the soft wheat flour busi- 
ness sympathetically,—whether the logic 
of the situation justifies it or not. 

While it is generally conceded that the 
large bakery trade is booked for fully 60 
days or more on flour, and the same may 
be true of the jobbing trade, it is not 
equally clear that the soft wheat distrib- 
uting trades are booked to anything like 
the same extent. Soft wheat millers 
themselves are in a quandary as to the 
extent their trade is stocked on flour. 
There are instances of urgent demand for 
immediate shipment, and indications that 
the flour is moving freely from jobbers 
and dealers to the consumers. ence it 
is a little difficult to estimate accurately 
the effect of present stocks and bookings 
on the market. 

Another unsettling factor is the activ- 
ity of the Grain Corporation in its at- 
tempt to bring down the cost of flour by 
sentation its straight grades to the retail 
trade. Nobody knows just what effect 
this activity may have, but it is realized 
that its advertising and propaganda may 


be more insidious and far-reaching than 
many are willing to concede, and that 
more or less of this flour may be sold 
in the large cities. 

There is one outstanding fact about the 
situation as it concerns the soft wheat 
miller. He has the cheapest wheat and, 
consequently, his wheat is in demand by 
hard wheat millers to bring down the cost 
of their milling mixture. This will tend 
to’ maintain, if not advance, soft wheat 
prices. Soft wheat millers readily admit, 
if they had to replace present stocks of 
wheat, it could not be done except at 
much higher prices. Consequently, they 
regard their present wheat holdings as 
very good property and are not disposed 
to give them away by cutting the price 
of flour. 

There is also no evidence going to show 
that the amount of soft wheat back in 
the country, on farms and in elevators, 
is large enough to constitute any menace. 
Quite the contrary is the case. Reports 
from many localities are to the effect that 
practically all the wheat has moved out. 
The present difference in price which 
exists between soft and hard wheat flours 
has considerably widened the market for 
the former, and should also help main- 
tain the strength of the soft wheat posi- 
tion. 

TOLEDO MILLS 


This week gave the first signs of the 
usual holiday dullness. Comparatively 
little new business was booked. The out- 
put fell below 50 per cent of capacity, 
but the mills have liberal bookings and 
would probably show a. larger output 
except that they have been hindered in 
operation by want of cars. Buyers have 
been inclined to hold off on specifications, 
also, until after the turn of the year as, 
naturally, they do not want their inven- 
tories to show too big. No shortage of 
coal or trouble from that source is now 
reported, and this difficulty now. seems to 
be a thing of the past. 

Soft wheat flour prices, car lots, f.o.b. 
mill, have shown an advance of about $1 
bbl the last month, and are now ruling 
firm at the advance, with no signs of the 
weakness exhibited by hard wheat flours. 
As a matter of fact, Toledo millers are 
bidding actually 5c higher for wheat in 
the country than a week ago, and not 
getting much at that. The soft wheat 
situation is tight, with no present indica- 
tions of loosening up; in fact, indications 
are just the other way. 

As the season advances it is expected 
that more and more soft wheat flour will 
be used by the bakery trade for blending 
and bringing down the cost of the bread 
mixture, particularly as bakers~are now 
at the point where they must do some- 
thing to reduce their costs or advance the 
price of bread. Many bakers are blend- 
ing 25 per cent of soft wheat flour, or 
more, and obtaining satisfactory results. 
Probably this broadening of the soft 
wheat flour market has had something to 
do with the well-sustained business soft 
wheat millers have had on this crop. 

Millfeed is without especial feature. 
Some mills are well sold up and others 
are moving what they have to offer, with- 
out much difficulty. Cold weather is long 
overdue, and should act as a stimulus to 
the feed business on its arrival. 


FLOUR PRICES 


Soft wheat flour prices have been rela- 
tively firm at the old or slightly higher 
levels. Quotations range $11.25@11.80, 
f.o.b. mill, car lots, 98’s, cotton, Ohio 
points. . Spring standard patents are 
quoted all the way from $13.70 to $14.80, 
and hard winters of the same grade $13 
@14.40. Kansas flours were $1 bbl lower 
for the week, and about $1.50 from the 
high point of the crop. Kansas mill rep- 
resentatives express the opinion that the 


reaction is temporary, and that old levels 
will be restored later. 

James R. Patten, the retired wheat 
operator and the only man who ever cor- 
nered wheat and “got away with it,” in 
an interview in the Wall Street Journal, 
says: “Bearish as I am on world financial 
and commercial conditions, I would not 
be surprised to see wheat sell at $4 bu 
on the 1919 crop, and flour around $20 
bbl, because our Northwest and western 
Canada had very poor crops of spring 
wheat this year and our new winter wheat 
crop gives poor promise. Hessian fly is 
unusually prevalent all over the ‘winter 
wheat belt, especially in Illinois and In- 
diana and some of the southwestern 
states. Acreage is greatly reduced, and 
every state in the winter wheat belt has 
been having sub-zero weather, with light 
snow covering on the plant.” 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TN AO | 04.0.0. cd RG eo cdma 23,400 49 
RO WOON avec cesescesenes 28,800 60 
Ge oN annoy wk 6m «So 28,800 60 
Two years ago ........+56% 38,300 80 
Three years ago .........+.+ 20,900 43% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1918 and 1917: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 

BOSS s ss weve 10 74,760 37,882 50 

POSURE. Ueakas 9 72,360 40,396 56 

fo) ee 12 86,160 62,323 72 

| Seep ee eres 13 81,360 60,980 76 

*Week ended Dec. 27. tWeek ended 
Dec. 20. 

NOTES 


The Valdosta (Ga.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has adopted the brand “Velmeco” for 
corn meal, flour and feed. 


This office is having an unusual call for 
flour salesmen to represent mills in the 
central states. Any salesmen who are 
available are invited to take up the sub- 
ject with the. Toledo office. 


W. C. Kreger, sales-manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
was in Toledo this week to confer with 
representatives of the mill, including A. 
B. Hewson, W. S. Neiswonger, Paul F. 
Fisher, and T. F. Gallagher. 


William T. McNutt, East Liverpool, 
Ohio, who represented the Barber Milling 
Co. for many years in that section of 
Ohio, is now representing the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, and the Barber 
business is being handled from the Pitts- 
burgh office. 

Secretaries of mill associations in 
C. F. A, territory are to have a confer- 
ence on the subject of co-operative ad- 
vertising by the mills. A campaign for 
three years is being considered, if a suf- 
ficient number of mills are interested to 
assure its success. 


The Ewing-Sterling Co. is the name of 
a new company which wifl engage in the 
wholesale grocery and jobbing business at 
Steubenville, Ohio, in January. The capi- 
tal will be $200,000, and a general grocery 
line will be handled, business being done 
from a warehouse owned by the company. 
It is open to propositions from mills de- 
siring to take on new accounts. 


The Mid-West Flour Mills Co., Harry 
G. Spear, general manager, Columbus, 
Ohio, reports having made satisfactory 
sales in domestic markets recently at 
prices very much better than were ob- 
tainable from the Grain Corporation. 
This is the new selling agency of mills 
in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan which 
started on this crop, and has been very 
successful in getting its business under 
way. 

Fred R. Thomas, who has been con- 
nected with Buse & Caldwell, leading 
brokers, Pittsburgh, for a number of 
years, has associated himself with H. S. 
Allen & Co., wholesale grain, hay, flour 
and feed, Pittsburgh, and will represent 
this firm in West Virginia, with head- 
quarters at Clarksburg, beginning Jan. 1. 
H. S. Allen & Co. represent the Christian 
Mills, of Minneapolis, and the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co. of Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 


December 31, 1919 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitie, Tenn., Dec. 27.—Mills do- 
ing business in the Southeast report a 
very satisfactory trade this week, al- 
though interrupted by the holiday. Many 
millers predicted that, as soon as the 
advance in the price of wheat was re- 
flected in flour, there would be less 
eagerness on the part of buyers. How- 
ever, demand seems just as active as 
when flour was selling at a lower mark. 

Statistics compiled at the office of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association show 
that mills have business booked to keep 
them running until March 1, and suffi- 
cient wheat to keep them running at the 
present rate of output until April 1. 

The past six months have been the 
period of largest output for southeastern 
mills, and the year has been very satis- 
factory. The New Year will begin with 
assurance of a good volume of business 
for the first quarter. 

Prices are unchanged to slightly higher, 
with a firm undertone, as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $12.50@ 
13; standard or regular patent, $11.35@ 
11.70; straight patent, $11@11.25; first 
clear, $8.50@9. 

Minnesota and Kansas mills have not 
offered freely this week, with routine 
demand. Prices: spring wheat patent, 
140 Ibs, jute, delivered at Nashville, 
$14.75@15.75; hard winter patent, $13.50 
@14.50. 

Receipts of wheat are moderate, with 
No. 2 red, delivered at Nashville, quoted 
at $2.58@2.60. 

Better inquiry is reported for wheat 
bran, while middlings are dull and easier. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $42@43; 
standard middlings or shorts, $50@52. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 218,040 170,415 78.1 

Last week ........ 226,290 164,769 72.1 

MRP BBS. osenscsns 171,270 94,181 54.9 

Two years ago .... 143,090 88,487 61.8 
Three years ago ... 120,000 76,808 64 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 27 Dec. 20 
ED, TOD on 0.5) wre'siceece 33,400 34,100 
Wee, WUE Veiecccve<ccs 757,000 613,000 
oe BER CSREES RE 41,200 35,500 
Gy NONE a fee sae koe tees 365,000 308,000 


CORN PRODUCTS 


There is slightly better inquiry for 
corn meal, but mills are still unable to 
realize prices that enable them to show 
profits. Quotations: bolted meal, sacked, 
per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$3.50@3.65; unbolted, $3.35@3.45. South- 
eastern corn mills, with a capacity of 
114,000 bus, this week ground 30,436, or 
26.7 per cent of capacity, compared with 
33,300, or 24.8 per cent, last week. 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 147 cars. 

Sandusky Bros. have purchased flour 
mills at Harrodsburg, Ky. 

Edgar Morgan will operate the Union 
elevator, at Memphis, after Jan. 1. 

Sebastian Zorn, aged 66, president of 
the grain firm of S. Zorn & Co., Louis- 
ville, is dead. He was one of the best- 
known grain men in his territory. 

The Memphis Hay and Grain Associa- 
tion has elected the following officers: 
Embrey E. Anderson, president; W. R. 
Smith-Vaniz, vice-president; Walter J. 
Fransioli, secretary-treasurer. The as- 
sociation started a movement for a mod- 
ern terminal grain elevator with a ca- 
pacity of 1,000,000 bus, which will be 
pushed the coming year. 

Joun Leper, 





Algerian Grain Surplus 
The exportable surplus of Algerian 
wheat and barley of the present harvest 
will be purchased by the quartermaster’s 
department of the French army at the 
following fixed prices, delivered at the 
dock: wheat, $3.15 per bu; barley, $1.77 
per bu. So reports the American consul 
general at Algiers, to the Department 

of State, under date of Sept. 25. 
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Advertisers desiring special information 
concerning markets or connections in Ameri- 
ca or elsewhere are invited to correspond 
direct with the European Department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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There is a good local demand for 
bread, and millers are quite busy, though 
they could do more if raw material were 
available. The mills here are not now al- 
lowed to mix imported flour into their 
sacks. It is believed that there would be 
no shortage of wheat but for the terrible 
congestion in this port. That trouble has 
not been relieved by the authorities, 
which undertook to use motor-lorries to 
take the place of the railway cars that 
are wanting. 

Of imported flour there is now a much 
better supply, but it is not the right kind, 
from the jobbers’ and bakers’ point of 
view. Where the Wheat Commission 
found it, no one seems to know. A few 
weeks ago, imported ‘flour of any kind 
was very scarce in London, It is prob- 
able that that now available has been 
brought to London by rail, from some- 
where or other. 

Of the flour allocations now being 
made, one-fourth consists of Australian, 
one-fourth of American or Canadian 
spring wheat flour and one-half of Amer- 
ican winter wheat flour. The latter is 
even less in favor than the Australian 
with bakers in this city, who say that it 
is very weak. Different samples handled 
here were of quite different quality, but 
a good deal of such winter wheat flour 
on offer is very weak. There is little use 
just now for weak over-sea flour because, 
for one reason, the G.R. flour made in 
this city, milled largely from Austra- 
lians and some Plates, is very weak. 
American springs and Canadian exports 
would be a boon, and by all accounts 
there is a fair stock just now in the river, 
but the Wheat Commission, we are in- 
formed, cannot get it out within any 
reasonable time, for lack of barges. It 
is credibly stated that delivery orders on 
the spring wheat flour in certain ships 
have been offered to different distribut- 
ing agents, but if the commission cannot 
find enough barges to unload these ships, 
what chance is there for any one else? 


OATMEAL 


There is not much change in the oat- 
meal market; some English-made oat- 
meal is being offered in competition with 
Scotch, the latter, however, generally hav- 
ing the preference on account of superior 
flavor. Midlothian new crop is worth on 
the spot 98s 9d@100s per sack of 280 
Ibs, while all cuts of Aberdeen are held 
at 87s 6d. American coarse cut is steady 
at $2s 6d, while medium and fine varie- 
ties are worth 80s. Midlothian rolled 
oats are firm at 100s@102s 6d, while 
there is a Midlothian fancy mark which 
fetches 106s 3d. There are some Aber- 
deen and Irish rolled oats priced 95s, 
while such American as are on offer are 
worth 77s 6d per sack of 280 lbs. 


MILUFEED 


Millfeed is only in slightly better sup- 
ply and millers are still behind with their 
eliveries. Official prices are still £14 
10s per ton for middlings, and £12 10s 
for bran. 


A. P. HUSBAND IN HOLLAND 


A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, arrived in Hol- 
land last week, and on Saturday, Dec. 
6, addressed a large and representative 
meeting of the flour importers of Holland 
on the export situation. Mr. Heslen- 


feld, of Bulsing & Heslenfeld, the presi- 
dent of the Netherlands Flour Importers’ 
Association, presided over the meeting, 
and a very hearty welcome was given by 
the importers to their guest. 

MAXIMUM PRICE OF BREAD 

A Trades-Union Congress is being held 
this week in Westminster, London, and 
is occupying itself a good deal with the 
coal question and the nationalization of 
mines, but has also advanced a scheme 
for a reduction in the cost of living. In 
this scheme it is laid down that the price 
of bread must on no account be allowed 
to rise above 9d per 4-lb loaf, and that 
until the price of wheat falls any deficit 
must be borne by the exchequer after 
full steps have been taken to prevent 
profiteering at any stage in the produc- 
tion of breadstuffs or bread. 

Thus the decree has gone forth that 
the government must be saddled with the 
bread subsidy indefinitely, but there is 
no doubt that great changes are imminent 
in the freight market, as the supply of 
ships is daily growing greater, and when 
it is possible to bring the accumulated 
stocks of wheat from Australia and the 
Argentine to these markets freely the 
price of wheat is likely to go down with 
a run, and make 9d for the 4-lb loaf 
within the range of reason. Of course 
9d is quite enough to pay for the staff of 
life, and is 50 per cent higher than the 
pre-war price, but with flour at its pres- 
ent true level, bread could not be sold 
under Is per four pounds. Therefore, 
until such time as prices are on a normal 
basis, it would appear that the subsidy 
must remain, or else there will be a con- 
flict with labor. 

Karel Heslenfeld, of the firm of Bul- 
sing & Heslenfeld, flour and feed im- 
porters, Amsterdam, Holland, is spending 
a few days in London in the interests of 
his firm. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 8 

The demand for flour in Scotland the 
last few weeks has been abnormally large, 
despite the fact that the class of wheat 
received by the millers has not been suf- 
ficiently hard to enable them to produce 
the grade of flour which bakers favor. 
Millers claim that the harder wheats are 
not available. Imported flour is sharing 
in this heavy demand, and ‘the stocks in 
Scotland, held by the landed grain com- 
mittee on behalf of the Wheat Commis- 
sion, are now only half what they were 
when the country had to face the railway 
strike, being only 50,000 tons, against over 
100,000 at the end of September. 

BREAD VERSUS POPRIDGE 


There can be little doubt that the ex- 
ceptionally brisk request for flour is due 
to the high prices of potatoes and oat- 
meal. Potatoes are higher today than 
they were a year ago, and the quality of 
many lots is indifferent. They are not 
only relatively dearer than the subsidized 
loaf, but they require cooking, and the 
prices of gas and coal today are a con- 
sideration in favor of foods that do not 
require cooking. Oatmeal is in the same 
position. It is not only dear, but it re- 
quires cooking. An illuminative return 
was made in the town of Dumfries, where 
a census of 100 working-class families 
showed that, in the cases of only six, did 
the daily menu include porridge. This is 
a strange thing in Scotland, where por- 
ridge has always been regarded as the 
plainest and most economical of fare. 


LESS MONEY TO SPEND 

Sufficient notice is not taken of the 
fact that the purchasing power of the 
average working-class family has fallen 
greatly since the war. War work gave 
the women, as well as the men, a high 
rate of wages. Now the average earnings 


of members of a household are substan- 
tially less, and this fact is reflected in 
the circumstance that in some, ordinary 
little grocers’ shops in the industrial parts 
of Glasgow the drawings on a Saturday 
are as much as £100 less than when 
every one was spending war wages free- 
ly. All this suggests that the cheap 
loaf will find a readier sale now than 
ever before, and Great Britain’s con- 
sumption of flour will rise rather than 
fall. 
EXPANSION IN FANCY BAKING 

Meanwhile, control drags on. The con- 
troversy as to its removal threatens once 
more to assume an acute form. The only 
line of the flour trades that is striking 
out in larger fields is that of the fancy 
bakers. Glasgow has for long been famed 
for her well-appointed tearooms, and 
there are still more ambitious projects 
in this direction. As the fancy baker 
prefers imported flour, as a rule, the de- 
velopment of this side of the flour-using 
business should be accompanied by an 
expansion of the flour imports of the 
country. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 8 


The usual distributions have taken 
place, mostly of strong flour to the bak- 
ers, which has been very welcome, espe- 
cially to the northern section. In Dublin 
and the south one does not hear the same 
cry for strong flour, and whether it is 
the class of bread turned out or the dif- 
ferent method of baking, certainly Dub- 
lin and southern bakers seem better able 
to handle the softer flours in bread-bak- 
ing than do those in the north. 


AMERICAN MILLERS SEEK BUSINESS 


The chief thing of interest during the 
week has been the cables from millers in 
the United States offering flour on this 
side, and by the consistency of the num- 
ber received, evidently pointing to the 
fact that a general opinion had been 
formed that the taking off of the em- 
bargo on wheaten breadstuffs was the 
signal for the beginning of private trad- 
ing between the American miller and 
importer, whereas on this side there is 
absolutely no change in the situation. 

In the first place, government restric- 
tions do not allow private traders to im- 
port flour, and even if these restrictions 
were off, there would still be the enor- 
mous difference between the price asked 
by American millers and the price ob- 
tainable on this side to be got rid of, 
which is not the question of a shilling 
per sack, but of numerous shillings, and 
although our authorities are anxious to 
get rid of the bread subsidy and bring 
the ordinary trader once more into line 
with the over-sea miller, it is difficult to 
foresee how and when this is going to 
be done. 

Importers are not at all keen at the 
present time on resuming the importing 
of flour on the present high basis, until 
markets are in a more settled state, and 
the exchange better, and it is question- 
able, if the embargo were lifted tomor- 
row, whether importers would resume 
business on any extensive scale for some 
time. 


POSTPONEMENT OF MILLS’ DECONTROL 


It was understood that flour millers 
would be decontrolled at the end of this 
year; but if all reports are true, the mill- 
ers have intimated that in the present 
unsettled state of finance and trading, 
and with the high prices of cereals, they 
do not intend to resume control of their 
mills and run them only at such times 
and grind such qnantities of wheat as 
they think fit. In other words, millers 
are not going to take the risk of keeping 
the country supplied with flour if the 
risk is too great. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is again in poor demand. Re- 
cent arrivals of American are forcing 
holders to accept £3 15s per 280 lbs, ex- 
quay Belfast or Dublin, irrespective of 
the fact that it would cost considerably 
more to.replace the goods. However, even 
at this price business is difficult. Home- 
made ordinary meal has suffered, owing 
to the above competition, and can be ob- 
tained now at £4 per 280 Ibs, but the 
flake varieties are maintaining their price 
and position at £4 10s@£4 15s, according 
to the mill and quality. 


FEED 

Mill offals show no change in price 
from last week at £16 for middlings and 
pollards, and £14 for bran, sacks includ- 
ed. There is nothing on offer at present 
by the mills; but merchants have a little, 
chiefly of foreign importation, the price 
of which has advanced £3 or £4 per ton, 
owing to the shortage of homemade stuff 
and the prohibition of imports from 
English mills. 

Indian meal is completely off the mar- 
ket at present, owing to shortage of corn; 
but an arrival this week will enable mill- 
ers to divide a little round at the con- 
trolled price of £21. Linseed cakes are 
almost unobtainable in quantity. Retail- 
ers are selling through the country at 
about £27 per ton; but importers are un- 
able to replace any of their purchases, 
and cable offers to America of £25 per 
ton net, ci.f., Belfast, brought replies 
that there would be a chance of business . 
at about £27@28, which would mean that 
prices on this side are about £3 per ton 
too low. Cotton cakes are offering at 
£25 per ton, and are finding ready buy- 
ers; quantities, however, are limited, and 
are firmly held. Compound feeding 
meals and compound nutted cakes can be 
obtained at about £23 per ton. 





French Reconstruction Task 

The following facts regarding the mag- 
nitude of the reconstruction task con- 
fronting the French minister of the lib- 
erated regions were given out by M. 
Labbe, director general of the Technical 
Services. 

Building work alone would require 22,- 
000,000 tons of material and the labor of 
700,000 people for one year; 100,000 
houses are to be entirely rebuilt, requir- 
ing 5,000,000,000 bricks, 3,000,000 cubic 
meters of sand, 1,000,000 tons of lime, 
13,000,000 square meters of tiles, and 
3,000,000 cubic meters of wood. Recon- 
struction of highways and railroads would 
require 3,000,000 tons of materials and 
the labor of 15,000 men for one year. 
An addition of 20,000 trains and 5,000 
trucks would be required. 





American Markets in China 

The present boycott of Japanese goods, 
which apparently is spreading to both 
north and south China, offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for an increase in 
trade of American notions, according to 
a recent bulletin of the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Shanghai, China. 
At the present time, of the notions on 
the Canton market only a small percent- 
age is from the United States and a 
good opportunity exists for the exploita- 
tion of this market for American needles, 
thread, mercerized cotton yarn, dress 
snaps, long cloth, embroidery, crochet 
cotton, knitting yarn and silk ribbons. 

The increase of American trade in 
these lines would be facilitated, it is be- 
lieved, by supplying the Chinese trade 
with samples of American goods, better 
credit terms, competitive prices with 
European and Japanese goods, prompt 
deliveries and a constant watch of 
changing market requirements. 
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New York, N. Y., Dec. 27, 1919 








The flour market this week was inac- 
tive, and its general tone was much 


downward tendency, reflecting the drop 
The cause of the 
latter was pro 
information that the Canadian Wheat 
Board intended offering flour for sale on 
this side of the line. 
this end were opened last Tuesday, and 
it seems largely a question of the best 
methods of handling the matter and the 
price at which this flour will be offered, 


Negotiations to 


any large degree of success. 
ARGENTINE FLOUR 

Another thing which is doubtless hav- 
ing some effect is the reported shipments u 
of Argentine flour; for, even though the from America. 
trade is ignorant of the exact nature of 
this flour, the prices at which it is to be national Institute of Agriculture of 
offered are much below present levels for 
American flour, and the general effect is 


As near as can be learned, and speak- 
ing in a general way, Argentine flours 
are stronger than our soft winters and 
not quite as Strong as our hard winters, 
although some have had samples that com- 
pare very favorably with an average 95 
per cent Kansas flour. 

The success they will meet here will 
doubtless largely depend upon whether or 
not present price levels hold fairly firm. ocunsmn, MN, ¥, Dec. 91.—The oat- 
of selling them in this market, but if the PUt of mills here this week slumped, due 
camaran ad their being offered together the holiday. Inquiry was light, and 


If they do, there will be a good chance 


American flour, 
much different. 


BAKERS HEAVILY STOCKED 


The principal trouble in selling very 
much flour of any kind right now is that 
bakers are heavily stocked, having bought 
large quantities six weeks to two months 

. M f thes ehases ade . , 
p> oo he pe ecg ory the 60-day rule least be maintained. With seven or eight 
would not be strictly applied, but when 
buyers found that it would be, they real- 
ized that they had bought beyond their 
actual needs, and there was a scramble 


While this was final- reverse. 
+ waar ee Principal quotations for hard wheat 


flours: spring patents, $15.50@15.75 bbl, 
cotton %’s, car lots, Boston; jobbing, 
$15.40; bakers patent, $14.75, cotton 1,’s, 
ear lots, Boston; spring straights, $15, 
cotton ¥,’s, jobbing; clears, $10@10.75, 
cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $9.25; 
low-grade, $7.25@7.50, jute, car lots, Bos- 
family patent, 
$15.55, cotton ¥’s, jobbing basis. 

There is good inquiry for soft wheat 
flour, but business is limited, due to diffi- 
culty in getting wheat. Holders of win- 
ter wheat are very bullish, and some 
millers here have been asked up to $2.80 
bu, delivered at the mill. 
conditions, millers are not selling flour 
except against the wheat actually in hand. 
straight, $10.50@11; hard winter straight, Naturally, this holds trade « d 
$12.75@13.50; first clear, $9@10.50; rye, Tather narrow limits. The asking price 
$8@8.75,—all in jute. 


to resell the excess. 
ly accomplished through various agencies, 
the bakers in some instances making sub- 
stantial profits, it threw a large quantity 
of flour upon the market, and until this 
is partially absorbed it is hardly likely 
that any large volume can be sold, unless 
the price is made tempting. 

Bakers, in order to cut down their flour 
costs, are buying to quite an extent the 
flour offered by the Grain Corporation 
at $10.25, jute, to mix with higher cost 
Some have said that this is the 
only way, in view of the heavy cost of 
doing business, that they can operate 
their plants and come out without a loss. 

General quotations: spring first patent, 
$14.80@15.25; second patent, $13.75@14; 


William S. Preyer, Buffalo manager 
rior Milling Co., 
is week. 


for the Duluth-Su 
called at this office 

J. R. Caldwell, who has been manag- 

the Mills of Albert Lea, Albert Lea, 

» is leaving that company to take 


payable Jan. 5. 


1,000,000 a year ago. 





for business. 


While the undertone of the market is 
easier, there is but little change in prices. 
One or two of the mills may have shaded 
them slightly, but there may have been 
small advances by one or two others. 
The general impression is that prices that 
have prevailed in recent weeks will at 


ton; western brands, 


soft winter 


ROCHESTER 
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the management of the Millbourne Mills, 


Contents of this publication are protected Philadelphia. 
by copyright. Republication permitted when P 


credit is given The Northwestern Miller. The Corn Products Refining Co. this 


week declared its first dividend on its 
common stock, 1 per cent quarterly, and 
an extra dividend of 4% per cent, both 


According to a bulletin issued by the 

2 Grain Corporation, Dec. 1, the exports of 
- easier, with prices showing a strong wheat and flour reduced to bushels of 
wheat for the — year 1918-19 — 
r 288,940,084, of which 25,991,955 went in 
ably the leaking of the the form of flour. The total wheat and 
flour for the previous year was 129,758,- 
600 bus, of which 21,643,407 went as flour, 
or an increase of 4,348,548 bbls of flour. 
The commission which has been investi- 
gating the economic situation of Sweden, 
in its report recommends that the gov- 
whether or not the attempt will meet with ¢™ment institute control of Swedish im- 
ports. These since the cessation of the 

blockade have mounted to extraordinary 
figures, the commission says, being food- 
stuffs, textiles, cotton, wool, phosphates, 
oil, petroleum, and other goods, mainly 


The December bulletin of the Inter- 


Rome points out that the dislocation of 
exchange rates during the last six weeks 
has added 10 per cent to the cost of ce- 
reals imported by Europe. 
states that on Nov. 8 the United States’ 
exportable surplus of wheat was 
000,000 quintals, as against 80,000,000 a 
year ago, and that rye shows this year, on 
Nov. 29, 4,000,000 quintals, as against 


It further 


- : ; - . Ss business was on a spot 
with Canadian flours coming in brings most of the new | r ; 
eheut a decided decline hg price a basis. Shipping instructions were fairly 


Gn dieition ott be free, so that none of the mills here lacked 


months yet in which the present crop 
must be the source of supply, no one sees 
any chance of increased offerings this 
crop year, or lower prices, but rather the 


Under such 


down to 


for winter straights today is $12.35 bbl, 
cotton ¥/,’s, car lots, Boston, based on the 
asking price for a good grade of winter 
Lou Weitzman, president of the Weitz- becca Rte reg aay flour price is 

. ‘ e . 

man Flour Co., Chicago, was here this Both whole-wheat and graham flours 
are extremely dull, and quotations are 
little more than nominal. There is some 
demand for rye flour, but the rising 
prices have had the effect to slow up 
sales. Best white brands are quoted at 
$10 bbl, cotton ¥’s, car lots, Boston, an 
advance of 50c in a week. Western 


brands, while slow, in the 
advance with principal quotations as fol- 
lows: white, $10 bbl, cotton ¥’s; medium, 
$9.50; dark, $9,—all - basis. 
Buckwheat gag fair demand and 
quoted at 6@7c lb, locally, according to 
size of lots, all in small packages. 

Demand for millfeed is a little sharper, 
with prices working higher. Corn and 
oats steady. Principal quotations: spring 
bran, $48@50 ton, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $48; winter bran, $50, sacked, 
local only; spring middlings, $56@57, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $55@56, 
sacked; winter a $58@60, 
sacked, local only. Rye feed steady, with 
prices unchanged at $50@52 ton, sacked, 
local only. at feed, $66, bulk; corn 
meal, $67, bulk,—both local. Corn meal, 
table quality, unchanged at $5 per 100 
Ibs. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ......cceeeesees 12,650 8 
Tamat WOO 2 iiciesscvscvcse 15,500 83 


Of this week’s total, 11,300 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 750 winter, and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

Governor Smith has renewed his re- 
quest to the state farm and markets coun- 
cil that Dr. Eugene H. Porter be re- 
moved as commissioner of foods and 
markets. In addition, the governor asks 
removal of Charles S. Wilson as com- 
missioner of agriculture. 

There is considerable criticism of the 
state’s action in opening up Elmwood 
Avenue dam at the barge canal crossing 
of the Genesee River, and permitting a 
large amount of water to run to waste 
that could have been utilized by the hy- 
draulic plants if fed down the river 
gradually, effecting coal savings estimat- 
ed at 2,000 tons. 

T. W. Kwapr. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 27.—The local 
flour market is unsettled and quiet. Buy- 
ers seem content to keep their stocks at 
a low point until the opening of the new 
year. Demand from the retail trade has 
been especially dull during the last two 
or three weeks. A little business has 
been done in spring wheat flours, and 
Kansas hard wheat patents have been in 
demand, although the sharp decline in 
prices toward the close of the week cur- 
tailed sales to a marked extent. Some of 
the millers’ agents handling hard winter 
wheat flours report a decline of 50@60c 
bbl during the week, the tone of the 
market at the close being indicative of 
still lower prices during the next few 
days. 

Quotations on spring wheat flours are 
firmly held, although demand is confined 
to the smallest amounts possible to meet 
current needs. Spring wheat special pat- 
ents are held in the range of $15.50@16 
bbl, in sacks, and standard brands at 
$14.50@15.25. Some of the hard winter 
wheat millers have reduced their prices 
materially. A range of $12.55@14.25 bbl, 
in sacks, is quoted, the outside quotation 
being fully 75c less than last week. Soft 
winter wheat flours show more firmness 
than for some time, and are now on a 
parity with hard wheat goods. Patents 
range $11.50@13 bbl, in sacks, straights 
$11@11.50, and clears $10.50@11.25. 

Receipts of flour locally have fallen off 
materially, both for export account and 
for local use. Exports continue heavy 
from Boston, over 200,000 140-lb sacks 
having been exported through this port 
during the past 10 days, almost entirely 
to Grecian ports. 

The demand for corn products con- 
tinues quiet, with the market barely 
steady, on account of lower prices on 
whole grain. ‘ The inquiry for oatmeal is 
excellent, with the market firmly held 
and offerings moderate. Heavy ship- 
ments of oatmeal are being made through 
tnis port, principally to London and 
Manchester, England. 


NOTES 
John J. Sheehan, baker, Boston, is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $2,263; no assets. 


The Superior Flour Co., Boston, was 
incorporated Dec. 15, with $12,000 capi- 
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tal. Directors are Thomas F. Colbert, 
president, Walter F. Colbert, treasurer, 
and James A. Colbert. 

H. A. Davis, of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association’s traffic department, has been 
appointed public representative of the 

ton special terminal committee of the 
Railroad Administration, succeeding W. 
H. Chandler, of the transportation bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce, who re- 
signed on account of the extensive de- 
mands made upon him by reason of the 
increased volume of chamber transporta- 
tion work. Mr. Davis was formerly with 
the Boston & Albany Railroad at Bos- 
ton, and has been identified with the local 
terminal situation for a number of years. 
As the shippers’ representative, all ir- 
regularities of service,-delay to cars, 
either loaded or empty, within the ter- 
minal, will be submitted to him for ad- 


justment. 
Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 27.—While the 
holiday spirit has no doubt taken the 
vim out of the local small trade and 
lessened the demand in other sections of 
the state for mixed cars, there still re- 
mains a fairly good business in spring 
patents. Some millers claim they could 
do considerable more at very satisfactory 
prices if they could get immediate ship- 
ment, but the cars for that kind of move- 
ment are extremely scarce. The mills 
have to take them when the railroads 
have a surplus to spare, which is not 
often enough to promise those hurry-up 
buyers. 

There are mills in the interior short of 
wheat owing to the light supply of cars, 
and the Buffalo district also suffers to 
some extent. Wheat shippers here say 
they should have 20 cars daily in order 
to supply their mill trade, and half a 
dozen more for mills not regular in their 
calls for wheat. They are not getting 
that number, and some of the mills must 
shut down. This condition will continue, 
it is believed, until the railroads are 
turned over to the owners. 

The mills are looking for bakers to 
come into the market soon, as they have 
practically used up their purchases. 
Some have already been nibbling, but 
as a rule they believe there is still a 
chance of prices easing off. The clears 
problem is still unsolved but there is 
more hope of something turning up since 
the reports of an export inquiry. No 
change was made in prices of wheat flours 
except an advance of 25c in first clears. 
Rye flour is 30@50c higher on the ad- 
vance in the cereal, but no improve- 
ment in demand is noted. 

Kansas flour agents here believe they 
are going to do some business in a few 
days, basing that idea on renewed in- 
quiries from some of their good custom- 
ers. Prices have been a little easy lately, 
but steadied up and a slight advance is 
now being asked over last week’s quota- 
tions. Short patent, $13.75@14.25; stand- 
ard, $13@13.75,—Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter wheat flours are quiet, with 


‘prices higher than a week ago. Repre- 


sentatives of mills are asking $12.80 for 
short patent, $12.30 for clears and $10.80 
for pastry, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are at a standstill, the mills 
doing very little, and the feéling is easier, 
with quite liberal offerings. Bran was 
quoted at last week’s prices, while mid- 
dlings were easily obtainable at 50c less, 
making the difference between the two 
feeds only $1. Flour middlings and red 
dog unchanged. Rye middlings are quot- 
ed at $48.95 per ton. Eastern jobbers 
were reported to be offering bran held in 
Buffalo at $45, and anxious to sell, as 
they are unable to move it in their mar- 
kets. Buyers, however, feel that prices 
were forced too high, and that, with the 
slump in corn and an easier oat market, 
millfeeds soon will be lower. 

Corn-meal coarse feed lower and weak, 
with demand light. Hominy is offered 
for shipment at $67; some inquiry for 
spot, but none in market. Cottonseed 
meal quiet, with a good supply in store 
here and prices unsettled. Oilmeal is 
held at $80 ton by the mills, with resell- 
ers at $79 for quick shipment. Milo 
maize in transit is held at $3.25 and ship- 
ment $3.05, per 100 lbs, Buffalo. Beet 
pulp was offered at $64.50, track, Buf- 
falo. Malt sprouts are wanted, but none 
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offered. There was a quotation here of 
$75, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat is firm at $3.25 per 100 
Ibs, track, Buffalo, and offerings light. 
Good demand for flour at $5.75 per 100 
Ibs, in 5-lb paper bags. Rolled oats 
easier, with a good trade. Reground oat 
hulls lower, and offerings increasing. The 
asking price, sacked, track, Buffalo, was 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


Phin. WOE cine bee ceckeue 114,500 63 

ee | een ee 138,850 83 

po | er reaeer er: 145,250 87 

Two years AGO .........6. 124,700 75 

Three years ago .......... 93,200 56 
NOTES 


Negotiations are still pending for the 
sale of a cargo of Canadian wheat 
afloat in the harbor here. 

Stocks of wheat here in store are 14,- 
450,000 bus, and afloat 1,943,000. Last 
year there were 6,943,000 bus in store, 
and 22,781,000 afloat. 

Yesterday and today a fair supply of 
cars was reported, and the government 
began shipping 500,000 bus of wheat for 
export which should have gone forward 
early in the week. 


Practically all the wheat offered by 
the Grain Corporation here has been sold. 
There were 14,000,000 bus at the close of 
navigation. One order of 1,000,000 bus 
was filled, and the rest went in 50,000 
and 100,000 bu lots. 


A lot of 150,000 bus wheat was sold 
here this week to go to Virginia. This is 
much earlier than usual for the move- 
ment of wheat to that state. There is an 
active demand for red wheat, and no 
trouble in selling the few cars which ar- 
rive on track, at very high prices. 


The Lyons (Kansas) Milling Co. will 
build additional storage and wheat-han- 
dling capacity. The new elevator will 
have 125,000 bus capacity, with unload- 
ing facilities of 6,000 bus per hour, and 
three track pits. The plans were made 
and work wili be under the supervision of 
the A. E. Baxter Engineering Co. 


Sales of standard brands of pure 
wheat flour are now being made to con- 
sumers, through 299 stores in Buffalo. 
Reports of how the housewife likes this 
flour are being anxiously awaited by 
millers and others interested. The gen- 
eral opinion is that she will have her 
pantry-room filled with something she 
cannot make satisfactory bread of and, 
like the war-time substitutes, it will go 
to waste. 

E. BANGASSER. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Prinapverpnta, Pa., Dec, 27.—As usual 
during the holiday season, when the trade 
is giving attention to stock-taking and 
closing up the year’s accounts, demand 
for flour was limited chiefly to small- 
sized lots to satisfy immediate require- 
ments of buyers. Mill prices, however, 
were generally well maintained, and in 
some instances showed further advances, 
particularly on hard winter wheat flours. 
Demand for fancy family spring and 
city mills’ patent fell off materially, and 
values of these showed no improvement. 
It is thought that consumers have sup- 
plied their requirements for some time. 
Bakers patent showed some advance, and 
a few fair-sized transactions were report- 
ed, though chiefly in spot goods at prices 
considerably under those asked by the 
mills. 

There was little doing in rye flour, but 
supplies are small and prices were high- 
er, in sympathy with the strength of raw 
material. 

NOTES 

Messages of good will and wishes for 
a prosperous New Year have been re- 
ceived by the Commercial Exchange from 
a number of the leading grain exchanges 
and trade bodies of the country. 

A pleasing musical entertainment will 
be given on the floor of the Commercial 
Exchange on the closing day of the year. 
It is planned to eliminate the sample- 
throwing and hat-smashing which have 
marked this day in previous years. 

H. DeWitt Irwin, first vice-president 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 


‘ 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tendered a luncheon last Wednesday to 
his employees as a token of his appre- 
ciation of their faithful services during 
the year. The occasion was a most en- 
joyable one. 

At a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Merchants’ Warehouse 
Co., George M. Richardson was elected 
treasurer and S. Townsend Zook secre- 
tary, succeeding Jacob Michel, recently 
deceased. Both the newly elected officers 
are well-known grain merchants of this 
city. 

Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were H. S. Klinge- 
man, grain shipper, Warren, Ohio; S. 
B. Brooke, grain dealer, Ellsworth, Ohio; 
H. W. Hilyard, corn shipper, Kenton, 
Del; W. C. Erwin, of W. C. Erwin & 
Co., grain shippers, Chicago; H. O. Hous- 
ton, grain and feed dealer, Millsboro, 
Del; H. D. Billings, grain dealer, Tunk- 
hannock, Pa; Harvey Knighton, repre- 
senting flour interests of Boston; W. H. 
Fennimore, feed merchant, Mount Holly, 
N. J; James K. Savage and S. E. Seedle, 
grain shippers, Hamburg, Pa. 

Samvet S. Danrets. 





BALTIMORE 

Battrmorr, Mp., Dec. 27.—Flour was 
easier and dull as to springs and hard 
winters, but higher and more active in 
the case of soft winters, showing that 
the great difference in price has finally 
won recognition. It is not felt that soft 
winter straights (the busy grade) can ad- 
vance very much, with the government 
still offering its product to the domestic 
wholesale trade at $10.25, jutes, yet good 
flours are wanted, and in instances are 
bringing a premium over the government 
quality. Due to scarcity and export buy- 
ing, desirable grades of soft winter wheat 
in this market are now commanding a 
premium of 16@18c bu over the federal 
rates, which in itself should warrant 
some advance in the flour. Resellers and 
exporters were both in evidence, but with 
the holiday inertia on, neither did any- 
thing very startling. 

Springs were lower and neglected, first 
patents closing nominally at $14.25@15; 
standard brands, $13.50@14.25,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45c more in wood, or 40c less 
in bulk. The mills are not following 
wheat down as well as they followed it 
up, but the buyers are watching the 
grain closely and do not intend to be 
caught napping. No trading, as far as 
could be learned. 

Hard winters were barely steady and 
slow, first patents at the close ranging 
nominally $13@13.75; straights, $12.25@ 
13,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, 
or 40c less in bulk. If any sales were 
made, which is doubtful, they were kept 
under cover. ; 

Soft winters were stronger and more 
sought after, with patents closing nom- 
inally at $11.50@11.75; near-by straights, 
$10.50@10.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more 
in wood, or 25@40c less in bulk. The 
West continues to hold patent out of 
sight, but the trade says it will not pay 
the price until compelled to, which is not 
yet. Near-by straight was in good de- 
mand by exporters for January shipment 
at the close, and large purchases are said 
to have been made at prices ranging 
$9.90@10.50, bulk, with the market clos- 
ing at $10.50@10.75 in merchantable sec- 
ond-hand 98-lb ‘cottons, the package in 
which this gee is usually bought locally. 

City mills were down for Christmas; 
otherwise ran moderately, and experi- 
enced the usual quiet trade incident to 
the holiday season. They advanced their 
winter patent and straight 35c bbl, but 
made no change in springs, blends or 
feeds. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 18,482 
bbls; destined for export, 1,225. 

NOTES 

Exports from here this week included 
3,061 bbls flour and 372,924 bus wheat. 

Visitors were Charles Rockwell, grain, 
Chicago, and C. M. Shaver, miller, Har- 
risonburg, Va. 

Cars permitted for wheat but not ar- 
rived, 232, indicating only 248,000 bus 
yet to come forward. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $2.60 
bu; corn, $1.75; rye, $2.20; barley, $1.90; 
oats, $1. 

‘Receipts of new southern corn from 


Nov. 12 to Dec. 27, 15,753 bus; year ago, 
75934. Range of prices this week, $1.45 
@1.68; last year, $1.53@1.70. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Dec. 27, 1,535,149 bus; same 
period last year, 1,205,763. . Range of 
prices this week, $2@2.51; last year, $2.26 
@2.39%,. 

Drury, Lazenby & Co., Inc., wholesale 


groceries and flour, has sold the property ° 


on Cheapside which it recently acquired 
and which runs back to the rear of its 
warehouse on South Street. 

On Tuesday the old city flour mill at 
Frederick, Md., N. M. Zentz, owner and 
operator, pulverized for the accommoda- 
tion of its patrons a ton of granulated 
sugar, without injuring the grinding ap- 
paratus. 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, Dec. 23: “Ef- 
fective Dec. 31, 1919, by supplement to 
transcontinental freight tariff, there will 
be established a commodity rate of 94c 
per 100 lbs on the following commodi- 
ties in carloads from points in British 
Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and 
Washington, to Baltimore: rice bran, rice 
flour, rice meal and rice polish.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Dec. 27.—Activity 
in the milling trade in Indiana was not 
so pronounced this week, the decline be- 
ing due to the holiday period. However, 
the impetus of the last month was suffi- 
cient to result in the transaction of more 
business than usual at this time of the 
year. 

Millers of both wheat and corn prod- 
ucts in the state are well satisfied with 
the results achieved in the last 12 months. 
Most concerns have had considerably 
larger sales than in 1918, although a few 
mills, producing only soft wheat flour, 
have been disappointed. 

Perhaps nothing has better shown the 
increased purchasing power of wage 
earners than the call for the better grades 
of flour. At times even the larger plants 
in this territory have found it difficult to 
supply the demand. Owing to the high 
grade of this season’s Hoosier soft win- 
ter wheat, though, it was possible to do 
very effective blending with the hard win- 
ter and spring grain. 

Quotations on wheat flour for shipment 
in car lots remain firm. Soft winter pat- 
ents are offered at $11.25@11.80 bbl, 98-lb 
cotton basis. Hard winter patents are 
priced at $12.25@13.50, and spring pat- 
ents are on the market at $13.75@14. 
Wheat movements have been somewhat 
slow recently, but no great trouble has 
been had in obtaining prompt flour ship- 
ments. 


CORN-MILLING TRADE 


Corn millers report an unusually good 
demand for their products in the last 
month. Sales have slackened in the last 
few days, but, with a weakening of corn 
prices, a renewal of interest is antici- 
pated after Jan. 1. Quotations have de- 
clined 15c on products outside of feed. 
Grits are offered for shipment at $3.30 
per 100 lbs, sacked; ceraline at $8.80, 
corn flour at $3.42, hominy at $3.68, and 
hominy flakes at $4.25. 


INDIANAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 22,800 bbls, and inspections of 
grain and stocks in store, in bushels, with 
comparisons, as reported to The. North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


Te EE 4. + whew cud 2 dni ave 11,878 52 
pe | EN ers eee eo 14,468 63 
REE PORE vn c'cle cebcvesacscet 4,243 19 
TWO years AGO ........4505 7,870 35 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 
Wheat, DOs alas civeccca 11,000 9,000 
COCR, WES. «vows caves'ven 433,000 136,000 
CRE WU tc obec ewee 117,000 56,000 
EPG CU 66 see chi reve ces 3,000 10,000 


STOCKS IN STORE 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Dec. 27, 1919.. 412,850 438,140 132,210 4,110 
Dec, 28, 1918.. 310,900 459,150 312,090 12,800 
Dec. 29, 1917.. 79,700 125,000 644,990 18,140 


MILLFEED 

Demand for wheat and corn feeds is 
fair. In the corn feed market in Indian- 
apolis, hominy feed shows a decline of 
$2 ton in quotations for shipment, it 
being held at $63 ton, bulk, and $67 ton, 
sacked. Wheat bran is quoted at #6@ 


- 1565 


49.50. Mixed feed is offered at $47@ 
50.50, and middlings at $51@54.50, prices 
being on a sacked basis. ; 


NOTES 

The Indiana-Illinois Elevator Co., 
Terre Haute, has filed a preliminary cer- 
tificate of dissolution as a corporation. 

P. D. Brown, agricultural agent for 
Decatur County, who has co-operated 
with farmers and grain dealers in grain 
production work, has resigned. 

Henry F. Grieve, 67 years old, a re- 
tired miller, died of paralysis this week 
at his home in Aurora. He is survived 
by his widow and four children. 


Frank Watson, of Goldsmith, and Her- 
bert Watson, his son, won first and sec- 
ond places in the Tipton County five-acre 
corn-growing contest. The father’s av- 
erage yield an acre was 98.30 bus, and 
the son’s 95.15. 

Harry Ainsworth is superintendent of 
the Decatur County Corn Show, which 
will open at Greensburg next Tuesday, 
and close Saturday. Some of the best 
corn recently shown at the International 
Grain and: Hay Show at Chicago will be 
exhibited. 


Farmers in Wabash County report un- 
usually heavy damage to growing wheat 
by Hessian fly. Many fields are said to 
have been practically ruined and farmers 
and grain dealers predict that the crop 
next harvest will be the smallest in that 
region in years. 

A county meeting of managers and 
directors of co-operative grain elevators 
in Wabash County was held Wednesday 
at Wabash. E. G. McCullum, of the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association, was the 
principal speaker. An attempt is being 
made by the members to set a standard 
price for the handling of wheat and 
other products. 

Robert F. Sherwood, of Chicago, a rep- 
resentative of the American Mills Cor- 
poration, speaking at Aurora before the 
Community Millers’ Association, said that 
the corporation is to establish a labora- 
tory and mill in Chicago to blend, grade 
and distribute flour manufactured in 
small plants. Considerable stock has~ 
been sold to small millérs in southern 
Indiana. 

Harry E. Bishop, for 15 years food 
chemist in the food and drug division, 
Indiana state board of health, has re- 
signed, and will take a position with a 
private concern in Chicago. His work in 
this state included analyses of bakery 
and milling products. Mr. Bishop was 
associated closely with Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, who recently resigned to become 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking at Minneapolis. 

Epwarp H. Ziecner. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Dec. 27.—The usual holi- 
day dullness has prevailed in milling cir- 
cles in Omaha and the surrounding terri- 
tory during the past week. The larger 
mills report enough business to keep 
their plants in operation, but not more 
than that. Shorts have been hard to sell, 
while the demand for bran has been mod- 
erately active. 

The movement of wheat to this market 
has been very light, with demand suffi- 
cient to absorb the offerings. The local 
spot market in this cereal suffered a 
considerable break Friday, when No. 2 
hard winter sold at $2.55. Very little 
northern spring wheat has arrived in 
this market, and this has sold at a big 


premium. 
Leon Lesuie. 





Peter H. Rea Dies 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 27.—Peter H. 
Rea, long head of the Rea & Page Mill- 
ing Co., Marshall, Mo. and father of 
5 ees S. Rea, of the Rea-Patterson 
Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas, died at 
his home at Marshall, Dec. 24, at the age 
of 79 years. Mr. Rea was a pioneer Mis- 
souri miller, and was, in addition to his 
milling investments, interested in many 
other local enterprises. For several 
years, although in good health, he had 
not been very active in business. Sur- 
viving: him, in addition to E. S. Rea, is a 
son, William G. Rea, of Marshall, and 
three daughters, one residing at Marshall 
and the other two in Kansas City. 

R. E. Sreaure. 
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CLAIM RULES SET ASIDE 


Shippers Get Important Concession from 
Interstate Commerce Commission Re- 
garding Settlements 

Railroad shippers have received an im- 

tt concession from the Interstate 

erce Commission in holding certain 
rules of the carriers governing the set- 
tlement of freight claims unreasonable. 
In a test case the Commission held that 
_the “bill of lading provisions with re- 
spect to the filing of claims or the insti- 
tution of suits on account of loss, damage 
or delay found not to prohibit the pay- 
ment of meritorious claims, if seasonably 
filed with the carrier, after the two-year- 
and-one-day period, prescribed in the 
bill of lading as the maximum period for 
instituting suit, has elapsed.” 

Setting aside this rule as arbitrary on 
the part of the railroads, and not in keep- 
ing with the bills of lading law, the 
Commission held that freight claims may 
be filed for suit within six months after 
their rejection by the carrier. Further- 
more, the Commission notified the rail- 
roads that they must change their bills 
of lading tariffs in conformity with this 
ruling for the immediate benefit of ship- 


pers. 

In its decision, the Commission de- 
clared: 

“For some time after the two-year- 
and-one-day clause became operative the 
earriers generally, while enforcing the 
condition in the bill of lading as to the 
period within which claims should be 
filed with them, paid such claims if 
found to be meritorious, without regard 
to how long a period had elapsed after 
the filing, payment being made after their 
investigation was completed, even though 
more than two years and one day had 
elapsed from the date of delivery of the 
shipment and no suit had been instituted 
within the period. 

“In the latter part of 1918 some of the 
carriers took the position that the two- 
year-and-one-day limitation for institut- 
ing suits was a valid defense, and that 
they could not lawfully waive that de- 
fense and pay claims as to which no 
suit had been brought within that period, 
even though the claims were meritorious 
and even though the delay in disposing of 
the claims was due to the fault of the 
carrier. Other carriers, however, contin- 
ued to pay such claims as before. 

“The provisions of the Cummins amend- 
ment do not evidence any intent on the 
part of Congress to erect a statute of 
limitations barring the payment of rea- 
sonably filed claims after any given pe- 
riod. These provisions merely prescribe 
a minimum period to be provided by the 
carriers for filing claims and a minimum 

eriod for instituting suit. Nor do the 
ill of lading provisions based on that 
amendment evidence any such intent. 

“We find that the bill of lading pro- 
visions in question were and are unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory and un- 
duly prejudicial, and that reasonable and 
non-discriminatory and non-prejudicial 

rovisions to be applied for the future in 
Fieu of that portion of the provisions in- 
dicated would be substantially as follows: 

“Suits for loss, damage, or delay shall 
be instituted only within two years and 
one day after delivery of the property, 
or in case of failure to make delivery, 
then within two years and one day after 
reasonable time for delivery has elapsed; 
rovided, however, that where claims for 
damage, or delay have been duly 
filed with the carrier, and such claims 
have not been definitely declined in writ- 
ing by the carrier before the beginning 
of the last six months of the two-year- 
and-one-day period, then suit thereon 
may be filed within six months from the 
date the claims are definitely declined in 
writing by the carrier, but not after. 
Where claims for loss, damage, or delay 
are not filed or suits are not instituted 
thereon, in accordance with the forego- 
ing provisions, the carrier will not be 
liable, and such claims will not be paid.” 





Unfair Methods Charged 

Wasnincton, D. C., Dec. 27.—The 
Brown Portable Conveying Co., of Chi- 
cago, has been orde by the Federal 
Trade Commission to “desist from en- 
gaging in certain unfair methods of com- 
petition in the manufacture, sale and 
shipment of portable conveying machin- 
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ery in interstate commerce.” The al- 
leged unfairness of which the Cemmission 
has taken cognizance includes statements 
made by representatives of the Chicago 
concern regarding a portable elevator 
manufactured by the Colfax (Wash.) 
Mfg. Co. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 


UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, Dec. 27.—During the 
Christmas holiday season there has been 
only a light movement of wheat from 
farms to Utah and Idaho markets, with 

rices remaining practically the same for 

th hard and soft wheat. Weather con- 
ditions are considered excellent ‘for de- 
livery of grain, the temperature being 
much milder, although roads are frozen 
throughout both states. This condition, 
according to millers, will probably result 
in larger wheat movement during the 
coming week. 

The quotations for hard wheat range 
as high as $2.65 bu, with soft wheat at 
$2.25@2.30, these being approximately 
prices of two weeks past. 

Flour prices have not changed, either 
as to local offerings or sales to Ohio Riv- 
er points and the Pacific Coast. The 
movement has continued steady, although 
mills report that stocks are gradually ac- 
cumulating. 

Fears expressed in Utah that there 
might be a “famine” because of the heavy 
wheat and flour shipments both south- 
east and to Pacific Coast cities have been 
declared groundless, it being pointed out 
by millers that all of the plants have been 
operating at full capacity and that most 
of them have sufficient grain for runs 
into the spring, while some will be able 
to operate all season. Opening of larger 
storage facilities is one of the reasons 
given for the apparent diminution of 
supply, previous custom having been to 
look upon the farm holdings as the only 
supply points. 





NOTES 

Millers of Utah and Idaho have be- 
come interested in the metric system, use 
of which is being urged in propaganda 
sent to commercial and civic organiza- 
tions of the intermountain country. U. 
G. Holley, president of the Holley Mill- 
ing Co., and Fred G. Taylor, manager 
of the Amalgamated Sugar Co., are 
among those placed on the Ogden Rotary 
Club committee to decide whether that 
organization will or will not indorse the 
metric system. 

Building of the large elevator for the 
Pocatello Milling & Elevator Co., which 
is being continued this winter, is ex- 
pected to provide the first unit for a 
flour mill of 1,000 bbls capacity. The 
elevator will have a storage capacity of 
300,000 bus of grain, and is being con- 
structed entirely of concrete and steel. 
Because of the location of Pocatello as 
a junction of the north, south, east and 
west lines of the Oregon Short Line, 
much grain is handled through that city. 

Formal opening of the Sperry Flour 
Co. elevator is to take place on Jan. 8, 
the opening day of the Ogden Live-stock 
Show. The company has been handling 
grain for more than a month, and has 
entirely completed its first elevator unit, 
with storage capacity of 700,000 bus, ex- 
cepting for exterior painting and con- 
struction of electric signs. Working un- 
der handicap of winter weather, with 
temperatures near the zero mark until 
Christmas, the construction men are plac- 
ing the foundations for the large Sperry 
flour mill, second unit of the Ogden 
— Some of the frozen ground is 
veing thawed by use of live steam under 
canvas coverings, mg to laying of con- 
crete flooring of the basement. 

W. E. Zuppann. 





Inquiry on Prices 

The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounces that, since the question of guar- 
anty against decline in price has been 
the subject of so many complaints and 
opinion seems to be so diverse, it has 
determined to go into the whole matter 
thoroughly. As a basis for the necessary 
expenditures attending upon such an in- 
quiry, formal complaints have been is- 
8 presenting various phases of the 
subject. To the end that every party at 
interest may be fully represented, the 
commission is inviting, generally, pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, merchants and 


consumers, to declare their interest so 
that it may know what parties should 
be represented. It is the purpose of the 
commission to invite each of them to sub- 
mit his observations in writing. A rea- 
sonable time for the filing of written 
statements will be given. As soon there- 
after as is possible, it is the purpose of 
the commission to call a general hearing 
at Washington, at which parties at in- 
terest may be present in person, by rep- 
resentative or by counsel, and an orderly 
method for hearing the matter will be 
laid out. 





U. S. FOODSTUFFS TO POLAND 
Thousands of Tons Shipped Since Last 
February by Way of the 

Port of Danzig 


More than 350,000 tons of foodstuffs 
and raw cotton have been shipped to 
Poland by way of Danzig from the Unit- 
ed States since last February. For a 
time these supplies were arriving at the 
rate of 5,000 tons daily. A shipment of 
510 locomotives is expected soon. 

The American Relief Administration 
for feeding European children directs its 
work in Poland from Danzig. John H. 
Lange, of Seattle, Wash., and Captain 
C. A. Abele, naval attaché at Warsaw, 
are in charge. Mr. Lange told the As- 
sociated Press correspondent that in 
Poland alone the American Relief Ad- 
ministration was now feeding about 1,- 
000,000 children. 

“We expect,” he said, “to do some re- 
lief work in Germany before long, espe- 
cially in Danzig. There is very little milk 
in this district for children, and meat, 
sugar and fats are also scarce. 

“Danzig will soon be a free city and, as 
Poland’s port, is more Polish than Ger- 
man. At the present time the German 
government bears the expense of import- 
ing most of the foreign foodstuffs, and 
sells it at a price which the people can 
afford to pay. This arrangement will 
cease soon, and I think there will be 
urgent need then of our help.” 





Misleading Advertising 

F. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: 
Throughout the East the Grain Corpora- 
tion is advertising flour. It is almost 
impossible to explain to the consumer 
why there is a difference of $3 or $4 
per bbl in the government prices and the 
price of Minneapolis mills. 

If the Grain Corporation would adver- 
tise it as a high-grade winter wheat 
straight or clear, it would not be so mis- 
leading. We believe, with the great need 
of flour abroad, this could be exported 
without demoralizing the markets and 
placing the northwestern mills and other 
hard wheat manufacturers in a bad light, 
and also the manufacturers of winter 
wheat patents. 

These advertisements must have cost 
immense sums, and the one in our local 
paper even gives the name of a “chain 
store” as handlers, which of course the 
other stores do not take kindly to. Of 
course this will not always continue, but 
with the load that the miller and flour 
dealer have had to carry for a good many 
months, it seems too bad to again be sub- 
jected to further government competi- 
tion. 





Indiana Free From Barberry 

InpIANAPOLIS, Inp., Dec. 27.—Officials 
of the Indiana Conservation Commission 
have announced that residents of the 
state have complied remarkably well with 
an order issued by the commission some 
time ago for the removal of barberry 
bushes, which harbor blackstem rust, a 
disease highly destructive of wheat and 
other small grains. The state now is 
nearly free from the shrubs, according 
to Frank N. Wallace, secretary of the 
commission, who has been co-operating 
with representatives of the United States 
Department of Agriculture in the work. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Partnership Dissolved 

The firm of Brewer & Davies, domestic 
and -export dealers in flour, corn meal 
and cereal products, New York City, an- 
nounces a dissolution of partnership, ef- 
fective Dec. 31. The business has been 
taken over by Ernest Brewer, and will 
be operated under the name of Ernest 
Brewer Co. 


December 31, 1919 
BUSINESS AND THE CROPS 


Chamber of © ce Committee Foresees 
Sustained Industrial Activity in Its An- 
nual Review at End of the Year 


Sustained industrial activity is pre- 
dicted in the annual end-of-the-year re- 
view of business and crop conditions 
made public by the committee on sta- 
tistics of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

The committee emphasizes the hopeful- 
ness of the manufacturing industry gen- 
erally, which, although encountering con- 
stant labor troubles and shortage of fuel 
and materials, has orders in excess of its 
capacity for production within any rea- 
sonable time. 

“Among the vast numbers of retail 
dealers,” says the report, “there seems 
to be a confidence in the continuation, at 
least until another harvest, of the pres- 
ent great demand for commodities of all 
kinds, because of the unexampled strength 
of the agricultural situation. 

“On the whole the farming communi- 
ties are prosperous, because of the high 
prices of their products, and their lib- 
eral spending is the backbone and sus- 
taining power of the present volume of 
business in much the greater part of the 
country. The farmer is buying liberally 
and intelligently. He is buying more 
automobiles, more tractors, more poultry, 
more blooded cattle, more farm imple- 
ments and machinery, more gasoline en- 
gines and electric lighting plants for his 
dwelling-houses and buildings. He is 
paying cash mostly, and also paying off 
what comparatively few mortgages re- 
main.” 

Of the general crop situation the com- 
mittee says that rain did much damage 
in the South and in the southern portion 
of some of the central states to unhar- 
vested crops, reducing the yield and im- 
pairing quality. Cotton was damaged, as 
were corn and rice. Rains in the wheat 
belt cut the area planted in the fall to 
25 per cent less than the record acreage 
planted last year. The ground lost to 
winter wheat will go to other crops, in- 
cluding corn and oats. 

“Even without the handicap of unfa- 
vorable weather,” says the report, how- 
ever, “there would have been a materially 
reduced winter wheat acreage this fall, 
for the farmer realized that the heyday 
of winter wheat production at high prices 
was over for the present, whatever may 
be the currency and repetition of those 
food famine scares which have lost much 
of their potency of late.” 

The conditions of growing wheat, says 
the report, averaged lower than last year, 
due to the excessive rainfall. Of other 
crops and yields the report says that 
peanuts did not do so well last season; 
the high price of sugar brought a heavy 
crop of sorghum and cane sirups; the 
apple crop was a large one. 

Great activity in building is reported 
in “sections except where crop failures 
were extensive; soft-coal mining is in 
poor shape, in contrast to the mining of 
hard coal; copper mining is in a poor 
state; silver mining is doing well; oil pro- 
duction is good. 








Grain Company Gets Reparation 

Wasninoton, D. C., Dec. 30.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today awarded the 
Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., of 
Portland, Oregon, reparation for over- 
charges on a carload of wheat shipped 
from Culver, Oregon, to Chicago, over 
the Northern Pacific Railroad and con- 
necting lines. The Commission, besides 
sustaining the complaint of the Portland 
concern, orders the railroads to desist 
from invoking rates which increase 
charges on wheat in carloads from Ogden 
to Chicago, shipped in cars of less than 
80,000-Ib capacity furnished at the car- 
rier’s convenience. The Commission’s 
order directs the carriers to pay $62.62 as 
reparation to the Portland company, and 
to revise its tariffs in the particular com- 
plained of before Feb. 21, 1920, 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





A ee bakery and dyspepsia tablet 
manufacturing concern have jointly 
leased a Newark building, pa en to 
Financial America, which suggests that 
their next move should be to swap cus- 
tomer lists. 
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NEED OF FLOUR-LOADING MACHINERY 





Export Agent of Millers’ National Federation Points Out Handicap to 
Exportation of Flour Resulting From Slow Methods of 
Loading as Compared With Wheat 


The following communication from F. 
H. Price, export agent of the Millers’ 
National Federation, was sent to The 
Northwestern Miller under date of Dec. 


Inclosed please find a copy of a circu- 
lar which I have addressed to all of the 
steamship lines interested in flour ship- 
ments to the West Indies, Europe or else- 
where. I feel sure that the suggestions 
made will appeal to you as being sound, 
practical and along necessary lines of 
development. 

We found, during the war, that we 
could load a cargo of about 7,000 tons of 


grain at one elevator in one day, although - 


it generally takes about a day and a 
half, whereas to load the same weight of 
flour, six, seven or eight days are occu- 
pied, depending upon _ circumstances. 
There is no question that the value of 
the ship’s time is an important factor in 
making freight rates, and if we could 
save a large part of the time now used 
in loading flour, by adopting mechanical 
devices, we believe that flour freight 
rates could be reduced to almost the 
same as wheat rates. Not only can the 
use of mechanical devices shorten the 
ship’s time at both ends, loading and dis- 
charging, but fewer sacks are damaged, 
therefore, fewer claims for smaller sums 
will be made against carriers. 


TEXT OF THE CIRCULAR 


On behalf of the flour millers who do 
an export business, and in the interests 
of the Millers’ National Federation, of 
which organization the undersigned is the 
export agent, we have been giving much 
attention lately to various devices for the 
mechanical handling of flour from cars 
into warehouses, piling, unpiling, convey- 
ing and delivering to ship’s side, and 
conveying it into the steamer’s holds. 

Grain is operated mechanically and 
economically, and as flour is entitled to 
the same benefits of economy, being the 
competitor of its own raw material, we 
have been looking for available mechan- 
ical equipment which would enable flour 
to be handled as quickly and economical- 
ly as wheat. 

A device which is very similar to the 
banana conveyor used at Gulf ports has 
been perfected by Rownson, Drew & 
Clydesdale, 68 William Street, New York 
City. This conveyor is portable, light, 
and capable of being lifted quickly to 
steamer’s deck, one bight descending into 
the hold and another bight descending to 
the level of the deck. It is started by a 
two h-p electric motor. Package freight 
is conveyed to it by small, roller-bearing, 
portable, gravity conveyors, resting upon 
any convenient thing, such as on other 
freight, boxes or trestles. By such de- 
vices we understand that a cargo of flour 
can be received, loaded and stowed about 
as fast as a corresponding cargo of 
wheat, reducing ship’s time to minimum. 

The cost of this equipment is not large 
and, in view of its economies, is capable 
of being paid for out of its earnings in 
a year or less, depending upon the 
amount of freight conveyed by it. The 
millers of the United States expect the 
carriers will afford the same conveniences 
for quick and economical loading and 
handling as are afforded for grain, and 
we think it is to the self-interest of 
steamship lines that they adopt mechani- 
cal devices, in view of the scarcity and 
high cost of labor. These gravity and 
power conveyors are equally adapted to 
discharge package freight, and thus the 
time of the steamer at both ends of the 
voyage is minimized. 

A similar device, which the writer dis- 
covered was being used in Galveston, and 
which has just been patented by its in- 
ventor, Tsaac Heffron, of Galveston, is a 
sling made of heavy wooden slats strung 
on steel cables. It was found that this 
kind of a sling would carry more than 
twice the load customarily carried in 
canvas slings, cost $2 or $3 less per sling 
to make, and outlasted more than about 
10 canvas slings. By means of this very 
simple sling, the work of loading a cargo 
of sacked cereals or package freight was 


reduced by something more than half, I 
understand, so that there is no question 
as to the economy of utilizing this sling. 
We have no interest whatever in the 
sale of these devices. Our sole interest 
is the welfare and development of the 
export flour business, and these sugges- 
tions are made in that general interest. 





CONTROLLING LOOSE SMUT 


Hot Water Treatment of Wheat Seed Rec- 
ommended in Report of Agricultural Ex- 
tension Expert of Purdue University 


InprAnapous, Inp., Dec. 27.—Loose 
smut, one of the worst enemies of In- 
diana wheat growers, may be effectively 
controlled and the yield increased sev- 
eral bushels an acre by hot water treat- 
ment of seed, it is set forth in a report 
made by F. J. Pipal, of the agricultural 
extension department of Purdue Uni- 
versity at La Fayette. 

Demonstrations to prove that this 
method will control the wheat smuts and 
produce a better crop were completed 
last summer on 85 Hoosier farms. In 
order to encourage the wider treating of 
the grain before it is sowed, 400 more 
demonstrations now are under way. To 
conduct these demonstrations, more than 
4,000 bus were treated in 49 of the 92 
counties in the state. 

Central treating stations teok care of 
the problems of treating seed in Shelby, 
Tippecanoe, Bartholomew, Clay, Rush, 
Hancock, Jennings and Dearborn coun- 
ties. In 41 counties the wheat was large- 
ly treated on individual farms. 

Fields checked up last summer, in 
which treated seed was sown in the fall 
of 1918, showed less than 1 per cent of 
smut and most of them none, while fields 
sown from the same seed, which was not 
treated, showed from 3 to 20 per cent, 
with the average more than 7 per cent. 
Wheat produced by the treated grain 
always graded No. 1, while the untreated 
wheat, in most cases, sold as No. 2, mean- 
ing a difference in price of several cents 
on the bushel. 

“The treatment also seemed to effect 
control of a number of other diseases 
besides smut, and improve the quality 
and yield of the grain in other respects,” 
Mr. Pipal said, “so that the method, 
coupled with the seed plot plan, promises 
to place wheat-growing on a much more 
profitable basis than heretofore.” 

The method of treatment is to place 
the grain for one minute in a vat in which 
the temperature is 120 degrees, then in 
another vat where the temperature of 
the water is 129 degrees. It is kept there 
10 minutes, being stirred with a paddle 
all the time. 

Epwarp H. Zriecner. 





EXPORT BILLS OF LADING 


Through Bills Will Now Be Issued Under 
Agreement Between Railroad Administra- 
tion and Practically All Steamship Lines 


Through export bills of lading will now 
be issued through North Atlantic ports 
for carriage on practically all steamship 
lines, instead of only on Shipping Board 
vessels. The arrangement is only opera- 
tive in connection with carload export 
freight. Through export bills of lading 
will only be issued when founded on writ- 
ten ocean contract, and then only when 
the shipper gives written guaranty that 
any demurrage or storage charges accru- 
ing at the seaboard will be paid. 

As the situation now stands, the Rail- 
road Administration has reached an un- 
derstanding whereby practically all the 
steamship companies operating on the 
Pacific Coast will assume any Picadas 
or storage charges for which they may be 
responsible in connection with through 
export bills of lading issued by the rail- 
roads under federal control through 
those ports. A similar understanding has 
also been reached with Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha, which has recently inaugurated 
service between the port of New Orleans 
and the Far East. It is understood that 


negotiations are now being conducted to 
bring about a similar understanding with 
steamship companies operating from 
Gulf and South Atlantic aon 

The following steamship companies 
operating through North Atlantic ports 
have signed the agreement: Anchor Line; 
Bristol City Line; Cosmopolitan Line; 
Cunard Line; Donaldson Line; Eller- 
man’s Phoenix Line; Ellerman’s Wilson 
Line; Fabre Line; Funch, Edye & Co., 
Inc., Lines; Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., to 
United Kingdom ports only, viz., Furness 
Line, Furness Glasgow Lines, Furness 
Johnston Line, Furness Philadelphia 
Transatlantic Line, Furness Prince Line, 
Furness Virginia Lines, Furness Warren 
Line, Furness Manchester Line, Man- 
chester Lines, Ltd; International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co.’s Lines, viz., Ameri- 
can Line, Atlantic Transport Line, Ley- 
land Line, Red Star Line, 
Star Line, White Star-Dominion Line; 
Kerr Steamship Co., Inc. (Kerr Line), 


Lamport & Holt Line (Manchester), 
La Velose; Lloyd Sabaudo; Lord 
Line; National Greek Line; Navi- 


gazione Generale Italiana; Norwegian- 
American Line; Russian-American Line; 
Scandinavian-American Line; Head Line; 
Holland-American Line; Spanish Line; 


Transatlantic Italiana; Transoceania; 
United Fruit Co; Commercial Baltic 
Line; Commercial European Line; 


Seager Steamship Co; Kerr Steamship 
Co; Merchants’ & Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co; W. A. Blake & Co; Munson 
Line; States Marine Co. of Baltimore; 
Green Star Steamship Corporation; 
Three Star Line; Clyde Steamship Co; 
Mallory Steamship Co; Nova Scotia 
Steamship, Ltd. 





Kansas City Flour and Feed Club 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 27.—At a 
meeting held on Tuesday, Dec. 23, at- 
tended by about 20 members of the trade 
here, the organization of the Kansas City 
Flour and Feed Club was completed by 
the election of permanent officers and a 
full board of directors. 

At a preliminary meeting a month ago, 
Frank M. Cole was chosen president, and 
Robert E. Sterling secretary. At the 
meeting this week, the following addi- 
tional officers were elected: C. M. Har- 
denbergh, vice-president; Reyneir Van 
Evera, treasurer; George W. Hoyland, 
W. R, Duerr, A. W. Witt, M. A. Blacker, 
E. A. Witter, directors. 

The committee on permanent organiza- 
tion, appointed at the earlier meeting, 
reported a form of constitution and by- 
laws which, with a number of amend- 
ments, was adopted. In it provision is 
made for an arbitration committee to 
handle all matters in dispute between 
members or, when called upon, between 
members and non-members. It is fur- 
ther planned to permit those in the trade 
outside of Kansas City to become con- 
nected with the club as associate mem- 
bers. A full schedule of trade rules is 
to be adopted later, and it is probable 
that the club will establish an official flour 
and feed inspection service at Kansas 
City to take the place of the rather nom- 
inal service now supplied by the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. 

Membership in the new organization is 
to be limited strictly to those of high 
commercial standing, safeguards against 
the admission of others being provided 
through a secret membership committee 
and a requirement that all applications 
for membership be passed upon by the 
full board. 

The new club is to be incorporated, and 
immediate application is to be made for 
membership in the Federated Flour 
Clubs. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





Nominating Committee Named 


Curcaco, Irz., Dec. 27.—President E. 
M. Kelly, of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, has appointed the following com- 
inittee to select a nominee for president: 
C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling 
Co; Guy W. Everett, Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Waseca, Minn; S. B. Mc- 
Near, Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
Cal; W. V. Hamilton, Wm. Hamilton & 
Son, Caledonia, N. Y; George J. Sohl- 
berg, Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

C. H. Cuarien. 
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REFUSE CHEAPER BREAD 


President of Leading Baking Concern Tells 
of Unsuccessful Attempts te Sell 
Bread at Lower Price 


The following statement by George S. 
Ward, president of the Ward Baking 
Co., New York, and formerly president 


of the Américan Association of the Bak- ~ 


ing Industry, is of special interest in 
view of the Grain Corporation’s effort to 
sell straight grades of soft winter wheat 
flour direct to consumers: 

Since the beginning of the war and 
during the period of the Food Adminis- 
tration’s control of the bread industry, 
our company made two distinct attempts 
to put on a loaf of bread of lower qual- 
ity than our regular brands, one of which 
was put on the market unwrapped, made 
of the war flour, without sugar, shorten- 
ing or milk: simply a plain loaf, of flour, 
salt, yeast‘and water. It was marketed at 
¥,c less, namely, 8c per loaf, and was re- 
tailed at 9c; while the regular quality 
was wholesaled at 814c and retailed at 
10c; and notwithstanding the saving of 
Ie per pound loaf to the consumer, it 
was not successful. 

The loaf was started in the middle of 
September, 1918, at two different bak- 
eries, as an experiment. At one the 
first week’s sales were 5,000 loaves. In 
April, 1919, the sales had decreased to 
2,500 per week; in May, 1919, to 1,600 
per week, and pod grog is running about 
800 per week and is still on the market, 
although its sale is gradually decreasing, 
while the sales of all other breads show 
a healthy increase. 

At another bakery the figures proved 
even more startling. ‘The first week the 
output was 7,000 loaves; in April, 2,500 
per week; in May, 500 per week, and at 
the present time sales have almost 
dropped out of sight, and we are making 
probably 100 to 150 loaves per week. 

Later we made another attempt, at the 
time that the food administrators were 
endeavoring to establish fair prices for 
bread, this time putting on a loaf of 
wrapped bread similar in quality to the 
other loaf, and putting-it out under the 
name of cash and carry. We thought 
that perhaps the wrapping of the loaf 
might help its acceptance by the con- 
sumer. Such was not the case, so we 
have been thoroughly convinced beyond 
all peradventure of a doubt that there 
is no demand for second-grade bread; 
in fact there is no complaint whatever 
concerning the price of bread on the 
part of the public. 

It is by all means the cheapest and 
best food value on the market today at 
the price, and the bakers of the country 
have continued to do what they have done 
throughout the history of the industry, 
giving the public the benefit of the low- 
priced flour they might have on hand in 
the face of a rising market, and have 
continued to sell bread at prices below 
those warranted by the present ascend- 
ing market prices of raw materials and 
increased labor costs. 

There can be but one outcome: there 
must be a rise in the price of bread, and 
it will come through the force of con- 
tinued advancing costs of labor and ma- 
terial. I do not believe there will be any 
complaint from the public about it, be- 
cause they know of their own experience 
in buying flour that the baker is under 
no obligation to continue present bread 
prices. 

In our opinion, if Mr. Barnes carries 
out his programme to place on the re- 
tail market for the use of consumers 
this second grade of flour, they will not 
purchase it, and, of course, if they do 
not do so, Mr. Barnes will have an out- 
let by selling it for export; but if the 
baker entered upon the same programme, 
and provided himself with necessary 
stocks of flour of this grade to manufac- 
ture a second-grade loaf, even in the face 
of his previous experience, and then 
found himself unable to dispose of sec- 
ond-grade bread, he would have no out- 
let for-his flour, and as a consequence his 
money would be invested in it and he 
would be embarrassed by the continued 
investment until such time as he could 
consume it piecemeal, to say nothing of 
the embarrassment it would cause him in 
his storage capacity. 


The Farmers’ Elevator at De Smet, 
S. D., burned Dec. 29. 
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Seatrie, Wasu., Dec. 27, 1919 








Flour is firmer, prices having been 
advanced 60c bbl during the week by 
most of the mills. To reflect the pre- 
miums above the government wheat basis 
now demanded, the advance should have 
been at least $1.50 bbl. The United States 
Grain Corporation flour purchases this 
week were also at a somewhat better 

rice, namely, $9.75 bbl, track basis, and 
$9.90, f.a.s., against $9.65 and $9.80, the 
highest prices paid during recent months. 

Most of the mills will enter the new 
year with heavy government purchases 
for January shipment on their books and, 
on account of the large Grain Corpora- 
tion acceptances during the year and par- 
ticularly since Aug. 1, amounting to near- 
ly 3,000,000 bbls for August-December 
shipment, the flour production in the 
Pacific Northwest during 1919 has estab- 
lished a new record. 

Taking the production at Seattle and 
Tacoma as an illustration, Seattle’s flour 
output during the years 1913 to 1918 
varied between 890,835 and 1,290,390 bbls 
a year, and Tacoma’s production between 
1,163,980 and 1,433,245, whereas in 1919 
the Seattle mills have so far turned out 
1,551,000 bbls, and the Tacoma mills 1,- 
700,000. 

Unless there is a heavy increase in the 
demand from the Orient and the direct 
export flour trade with transatlantic 
countries develops, the year 1920 will 
probably see a smaller flour production 
in the Pacific Northwest, since the indi- 
cations are that Grain Corporation pur- 
chases will greatly decrease as the re- 
maining emergency fleet vessels building 
on this coast are dispatched. The large 
government flour purchases of 1919 were 
made possible by the low rate of $6 ton 
for flour from this coast to New York 
made by the Shipping Board, and cannot 
be expected to continue when the govern- 
ment has to pay the regular commercial 
rate. 

Soft wheat flour is quoted on the basis 
of $11.55@12.15 bbl for family patent in 
49-lb cottons; straights and cut-off, $10.10 
@10.70. Standard hard wheat patents: 
Kansas, $13.35@14 bbl; Dakota, $15@ 
15.25; Montana, $13.50@14.80. 

Hongkong continues to book some 
flour, but not in large volume, at $11.70, 
c.i.f., for cut-off and straight. A good 
many inquiries are coming from Japan, 
but little business is being worked. 

European inquiries for flour are in- 
creasing, but the - position of sterling 
exchange and high freight rates makes 
business very difficult. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 52,800 41,965 79 
Last week .......-. 52,800 44,195 83 
Year ago .......+.- 46,800 20,597 44 
Two years ago .... 46,800 23,540 50 
Three years ago ... 40,800 33,130 81 
40,800 28,576 70 


Four years ago .... 
Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........- 57,000 75 

Last week ........-. 57,000 60,450 106 

Year ago .........: 57,000 37,721 66 

Two years ago - 57,000 30,764 53 

Three years ago - 57,000 29,628 51 

Four years ago .... 57,000 28,647 50 
NOTES 


The Railroad Administration has rein- 
stated the practice of furnishing grain 


doors’ for bulk shipment of grain and 
flaxseed. 

Wheat premiums above the government 
basis advanced sharply during the week, 
and are as follows: blue-stem and mar- 
quis, 95c@$1 bu; Turkey, 80@85c; club, 
25c. 

Canadian oats are being brought here 
in considerable volume. Extra No. 1 Ca- 
nadian feed oats are selling here at $60 
ton, prompt. No. 3 eastern yellow corn, 
prompt, is selling at $62 ton; 38-lb east- 
ern white clipped oats, $62. 

The Chamber of Commerce is authority 
for the statement that the Luckenbach 
Steamship Co., of New York, and the 
New England Maritime Corporation, of 
Boston, will establish coast-to-coast serv- 
ices via the Panama Canal. 

The three weekly sailings of the Ad- 
miral Line from Seattle to San Fran- 
cisco will give frequent service to Mexi- 
can and Central American ports in con- 
nection with a triweekly freight service 
to be inaugurated by that line from San 
Francisco to Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica. 

The Neal Bros. Grain Co., of Spokane 
and Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore- 
gon, have purchased the plant of the 
Dixie Corn Products Co., at Spokane, 
and will manufacture corn meal and 
feeds. Some new equipment will be add- 
ed, and the storage capacity of the plant 
increased. 

W. C. Dawson & Co., Seattle agents 
Williams, Dimond & Co., state that it 
is practically assured that this line will 
maintain monthly sailings from Seattle 
and other Pacific ports to the United 
Kingdom and continental Europe, and 
that nine steel steamships allocated to the 
company by the Shipping Board for 
European service are expected to remain 
permanently in the service. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 27.—Flour 
business is at a standstill, and it is gen- 
erally conceded that, outside of a limited 
number of small bakers, the trade is 
amply supplied for 60 days’ require- 
ments, and little improvement can be 
expected until the present stocks have 
been materially reduced or a marked 
change from the present high prices 
should become effective. 

Mill prices in car lots, delivered San 
Francisco, are unchanged, and are as 
follows: family patents, 49’s, $12.30; 
straights, 49’s, $10.50@10.90; cut-off, 
49’s, $10.75@11; Kansas standard pat- 
ent, $14@14.40; Dakota standard patent, 
$14.75@15.75; Montana standard patent, 
$13.75@14.50; Washington and Oregon 
straight grades, $12.70@13. 





MILLFEEDS 
An increased demand for millfeeds, 
with limited offerings from outside 


sources, was the outstanding feature in 
this week’s market. Prices were un- 
changed from last week, and the present 
indications are that a continued firm 
market can be expected. Bran and mill- 
run are quoted at $47.50@50 ton; red 
dog, $72@75. 
NOTES 

A chain of warehouses is to be con- 
structed in the Sacramento valley by the 
Pacific Rice Growers’ Association, and 
conducted on a co-operative non-profit 
basis by members of the association. 

Bread more than five days old may not 
be sold for food, the San Francisco su- 
pervisors have decided. After it is two 
days old it must be labeled “stale,” and 
may be sold as such for three days. 

In order to introduce greater efficiency 
in the operation of the American mer- 
chant marine and eliminate possible labor 
difficulties, shipping men here are consid- 


ering a plan to make all ship officers 
intere. as stockholders. This plan has 
been adopted already by the 

Towboat Co, 


John H. Rosseter, director of opera- 
tions for the United States oe 
Board for the last 18 months, returne 
home yesterday, leaving behind several 
flattering offers to remain in the East. 
He will resume his duties as president of 
the Sperry Flour Co. and vice-president 
and general manager of the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. After a brief vacation 
on his ranch, Mr. Rosseter will be at the 
Pacific Mail office about Jan. 2. 





R. C. Mason. 
OREGON 
Porttann, Orecon, Dec. 27.—The 


Christmas holiday was held responsible 
for a slowing down in domestic flour- 
trading during the week. There was no 
change in prices, the market standing 
firm at $11.75 for the best family patents. 

Further sales of export grade flour for 
shipment to Japan were reported, but 
the quantity booked was not large. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week .... -. 42,600 *20,249 47 
Last week .... 42,600 24,374 59 
Year ago ....... 40,500 31,312 77 
Two years ago 33,000 24,802 75 





*One mill not reporting. 

The millfeed market is holding very 
firm, with the demand taxing the capacity 
of the mills. Mill-run is quoted at $46 
in car lots. 

Trading in feed grains slowed down 
during the week, with prices moving 
back and forth in sympathy with the 
East. Last bids at the exchange were: 
sacked oats, $68@64; clipped oats, $60.50 
@62; bulk corn, $58@58.50; blue barley, 
$74; feed barley, $73.50; eastern bulk 
barley, $72. 

* * 


The Portland Flouring Mills Co. has 
opened a new wholesale and retail flour 
and feed establishment at Pendleton, 
Oregon. C. F. Kennedy, of that place, is 
in charge of the store, and John Mont- 
gomery, Pendleton, manager of the Pa- 
cific Coast Elevator Co., has charge of 
the business office. J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dutvurn, Mrxn., Dec. 29.—Very little 
attention was given flour during Christ- 
mas week by the buying trade. Many 
have their wants cared for ahead, and 
show no interest in the market. Mill 
quotations were reduced slightly. 

New bookings of durum flour made by 
the mill last week were not important, 
but its output is steadily sold up and it is 
busy filling contracts on hand. Prices 
showed no change. 

Nothing new is reported in the rye 
flour market. The outside trade continues 
indifferent, and business was slow and 
the volume small. Prices are unchanged. 

Millfeed shows no change. The in- 
quiry and such business as came in in- 
dicated that operators are taking on only 
their bare requirements. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Pile. . Week. icc sivesds cisies 20,240 55 
Ewe WOOK ci scccccvcesesie 30,885 84 
ER FEOH civecccceszidesese 12,190 35 
TWO years ABO .....eseeeee 16,600 46 


NOTES 

Considerable loading out of wheat, 
mostly durum, has been in progress of 
late... 

The Duluth Universal mill, which 
closed dawn Dec. 24, will resume opera- 
tions the first of the year. 

Barley was inactive last week, no cash 
business being reported, supplies being 
absent. In futures there was practically 
nothing doing. 

John McLeod, S. R. Clark and J. A. 
Haglun,. members of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, visited here dur- 
ing holiday week. 

. The Duluth Board of Trade and the 
elevators will be closed New Year’s Day. 
Milling offices will be closed, but the mills 
will probably operate. 

Mills report shipping instructions as 
fair. The problem of getting cars has 
eased somewhat with the advent of mild- 
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er weather and the adjustment of the 
coal strike. 

Receipts of wheat continue limited, 
and the cash market is narrow and dull. 
Mill and elevator buyers do not mani- 
fest any eagerness to get supplies. Mills 
have begun to draw on elevator stocks. 

E. H. Smith, who has been Duluth 
manager of the American Linseed Co. for 
about 15 years, has been transferred to 
the New York office of the company, and 
will be manager of its butter subsidiaries. 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
announced an advance in the price of 
white bread of 2c, making it now I17c. 
Rolls advanced 2@4c per dozen. Some 
bakers still sell white bread at 15c per 
loaf, while others charge 16c. 

The annual caucus of the Duluth Board 
of Trade Clearing Association will be 
held Tuesday, Dec. 30. Successors to the 
following directors are to be elected: G. 
G. Barnum, H. S. Newell, Thomas Gib- 
son, S. H. Jones, J. F. McCarthy and W. 
J. McCabe. 

An amendment to the rules of the Du- 
luth Board of Trade making No. 2 flax- 
seed, wherever grown, deliverable on con- 
tracts at a penalty of 3 per cent of the 
contract price, was considered by the 
membership Dec. 26, and was referred 
back to the board of directors, with the 
recommendation that it be made 2 per 
cent. 

The present moderate weather seems to 
be having an easier influence on screen- 
ings, but this may be only temporary. 
Ordinary wheat screenings have sold late- 
ly at $26@30 ton, depending on quality; 
choice brought better prices. Domestic 
stocks are sold practically as fast as 
made. A little Canadian stuff is avail- 
able for sale. 

Interest ‘in flaxseed futures seems to 
have turned to May, with other issues 
neglected and little or no business doing 
in them. Deliveries are being made daily 
on old December, and this contract is 
expected to go out quietly. Bids on it 
advanced 3c today, a buyer wanting a 
small lot, but none came out. Country 
interests were covering May. 

May rye was active last week, with in- 
terest general both on the buying and 
selling side. The market closed 314¢ un- 
der the high point of last week, but only 
1%%c over the close of Dec. 22. The sea- 
board is bidding for supplies. Some 
stocks are held for sale at Buffalo, but 
the car situation in the East is still bad, 
and stuff does not move freely to the 
coast. F. G. Carson. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orreans, La., Dec. 27.—The flour 
market is unsettled, due to the variance 
in quotations from different mills on sim- 
ilar grades. While many have reduced 
their prices, a few have advaneed. Spring 
wheat mills quote first patent in the 
neighborhood of $15.80; standard patent, 
$14.60@15; bakers patent, $14.40@14.60; 
first clears, $9.50@9.65. Hard winter 
wheat short patent, $13.80@14.25; 95 per 
cent patent, $12.50@13.25; first clears, 
$9.85@11.20. Some mills, however, are 
holding straights at $13. Soft winter 
wheat short patent, $13@13.50; 95 per 
cent, $11.40@11.90; other grades, $10.65 
@10.85. White corn flour, $3.50@3.73 
per 100-Ib sacks. Gray shorts, $54. 

The following are quotations by deal- 
ers, bulk, on track at New Orleans: corn, 
$1.60@1.65 bu; oats, No. 2 white, 93c, 
No. 3 white 92c; wheat bran, $2.40 per 
100 lbs. Flour, per barrel: Kansas and 
Oklahoma short patent, $13.40@13.75; 95 
per cent, $12.90@13.10; soft wheat short 
patent, $11.80@12.25; Minnesota, $14.50 
@15. Several, however, are selling 95 
per cent at much less than above quota- 
tions. 

Grain inspected since Dec. 1: wheat, 
373 cars; corn, 165; oats, 121; barley, 30. 
Stocks in elevators: wheat, 4,186,000 bus; 
corn, 11,000; oats, 100; barley, 624,000. 
Inspected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
139,824 bus. 





* * 


“ Some bakers have raised the price of 
bread 4c or more; others have reduced the 
size of the loaf. The high cost of Min- 
nesota flour, together with demands of 
labor for increased wages, were causes 
assigned. Several large bakeries, how- 
ever, say they will not raise their prices 
until absolutely necessary. 
e L, Ferry, 
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CHICAGO, DEC, 27 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


MOErchants ... ss cscceveccccces $15.00@15.40 
Spring patent, jute .........+..- 14.25 @15.50 
Spring straights, jute .......... 13.40@13.90 
Spring clears, jute ......-++++++ 9.60@10.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 6.25@ 6.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 14.50@14.60 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $12.10@12.50 

Straight, southern, jute .......-. 11.30@11.65 

Clear, southern, jute ......+...+. 9.00@ 9.25 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ..... $14.00@14.50 

Patent, 95 per cent ..........+. 13.20@13.90 

Clear, Kansas, jute ........+++6 9.40@10.00 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$8.35@8.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 7.80@8.10 
WHEAT—Market: weak and lower, par- 
ticularly on poor springs and hard winters. 
Range for week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 


1 hard...... 260 @ 265 264@265 228 @230 
S hard... .+ 255 @258 250 @260 226% @228 
Gg. Serres @... -@. 233 @236 
2 red .......246@247 2450246 233% @236 
1 nor, s..... 305 @317 -@325 228 @230 
2 nor, 8 . - 295 @322 - @325 223 aad 
1 dk nor... .335@340 330 @340 oomes @. 


CORN—Market weak and lower, closing at 
the inside of the week, with larger offerings. 
No. 3 corn declined to December price, and 
No. 4 grades were 3c under. Range: 

This week Last week Last year 


No. 6 mix.129 @142 136 @143 141@148 
No, 5 mix.130 @143% 138 @147 143 @147 
No. 4 mix.133 @145% 140% @149% 145@152 
No. 3 mix.135%@150 143%@152 148@149 
No. 6 yel..128 @142 186 @142% 140@150 
No. 6 yel..130 @144 138 @146% 144@152 
No. 4 yel..132% @146% 140% @151 146@157 
No. 3 yel..136 @152 144%@158 152@160 
No. 3 wh..136% @148 143% @152 148@153 


OATS—Prices advanced early, and fancy 
No. 2 white sold at 89c. Latterly values 
declined, and closed around the bottom, The 
range: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 82% @85% 81 @85% 66 @71 
No. 3 wh 82% @s1% tee ers 67% @71% 
Standard -@ »- 68% @72% 
No. 2 wh 84% ( Sisx 81% @89° 72 @172% 
No. 1 wh 86 @89 81% @89 -@. 

RYE—Active export buying aicsauall No. 
2 to $1.75@1.82, or nearly 20c above the low 
point of last week, At the close, Saturday, 
sales were at $1.75% for No. 2 and $1.70@ 
1.74 for No. 4. December closed Saturday 
at $1.72 asked; May, $1.77% @1.77% 

BARLEY—Shorts in December have cov- 
ered, and longs who took in the cash grain 
were free sellers in the last few days of the 
week, making a break of 12c. Range on 
poor to fancy for the week was $1.45@1.68, 
with the top price Saturday $1.56. Decem- 
ber closed at $1.54 and May at $1.47%. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade moderate and mar- 
ket easy. .Corn flour, $3.75 per 100 Ibs, in 
car lots; corn meal, $3.90@3.95 for yellow 
and $3.75@3.80 for white; pearl hominy, 
$3.75@3.85; granulated, $3.70@3.80. Rolled 
oats, $4.574%4 @4.60 for 90 Ibs, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
7~Receipts— Oe ager? 
1918 


1919 1918 919 
Flour, bbis..... 262 278 ety 168 
Wheat, bus:... 855 1,693 874 1,221 
Corn, bus...... 1,634 593 649 687 
Oats, bus...... 1,028 2,507 988 1,212 
Rye, bus....... 85 173 62. 9 
Barley, bus.... 225 362 90 150 





DULUTH, DEC. 27 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


pot Peer e rey ey er ee $13.75 @14.00 
PN eee ree eee 13.50@13.76 
i, 2 (SS errr T 9.25@ 9.50 
Second clear, jute ..........65% 6.50@ 7.00 
ee, IO. oc ka calldeesavese 13.00@13.26 
DUPER -DARGE ~ 6's caked saved cy ce 12.75 @13.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


WB. MEER onc ki ata weeds cedideces $4.70 
sp eR By, PORREET YT CTP SE LEC EE EE Pe 5.10 
WO... 3 GAPE. TIO occ sic cbiseccocses voces 8.40 
Wa D. DOR: cies ber vetoes bikes kha teu . 4,20 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 


1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbis 
Dec. 27..20,190 Dec. 28..12,910 Dec, 29..16,600 
Dec. 20..30,845 Dec. 21..20,065 Dec. 22..22,915 
Dec, 13..30,695 Dec. 14..26,585 Dec. 15..36,985 
Dec. 6...30,990 Dec. 7...33,355 Dec, 8...40,230 


WHEAT—Business was limited by the 


smaliness of receipts. Sales comprised only 
the lower grades of spring, durum and 
mixed. If any good ‘stuff came out, the 


present few buyers picked it up without re- 
porting the transactions. Price basis re- 
mains unchanged. Stocks show a small de- 
crease on the week, 28,000 bus. 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 27, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7- Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 








1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor f 38 6,437 325 31,225 100 
2 dk nor 
8 dk nor ( 
3 nor 5 25 212 11 14 57 10 
All other 
spring .. 327 1,580 169 15 162 11 
1 am dur) 
1,2dur jf 3883 2,449 58 2 316 6 
All other 
durum ..1,776 2,974 297 5 82 7 
Winter .... 1 1,106 $2 9 168 25 
Mixed 6 Vee! oe 10 621 1 
White ..... ast Ca: Sg hb koe 24 
Totals ..2,55614,757 892 58 2,511 184 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices, on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 a No. 2 Barley 
Dec. 30 ....« 82 @8 174% 130@157 
Dec. 22 ..... 825% oee% 174% 130@157 
Dec. 23 ..... 83 @s86 177% 130@157 
Dec, 24 ..... 83% @86% 178% 130@157 
OG. Be a.cke Sasol ees r¥e9% -@. 
Dec. 26 ..... 8056 @85% 176% 130@157 
Dec, 37 ..... 80% @83% 172% 130@157 
Dec. 28, 1918 -@64% 156 83@ 93 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


c—Domestic—_, ——-Bonded—_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


OBER ciccass 256 361 19 es 3 7 
RIS cvcccee 3,566 628 66 ss e4 me 
Barley .... 11 6742 «6191 4 77 3 
Flaxseed .. 111 320 129 ‘ 


Receipts .and shipments by eske ‘enhet 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Spring .... 51 1,857 216 7 125 
Durum .... 40 1,154 45 86 ° 
Winter .... 28 189 22 7 

Totals .. 119 3,200 283 100 125 
oe ne 58 11 22 2 

Bonded ee 2 
era 247 111 7 ez 2% 1 
Barley .... 6 52 45 6 21 o4 
Flaxseed .. 653 72 21 18 a 6 


FLAXSEED—aA nervous feeling pervaded 
the future market during the week. Price 
rallies and declines alternated but, on the 
whole, the trend was mostly downward. 
Closing quotations show loss in new Decem- 
ber of 38@42c for old, since Dec. 20, while 
the May issue scored a net break of 6@7c. 
Unloading of long December caused the 
weakness in that delivery, and consequent 
severe decline. May received most atten- 
tion. Cash easy with futures. No. 1 spot 
quoted December price to 3c over. Best paid 
for to arrive was December figure. Stock 
increased 25,000 bus for week. 

RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 

Old contracts— c——Close + 

Opening Dec. 28 
Dec. 22 High Low Dec, 27 1918 
Dec. ..$5.04 $5.04 $4.58 $4.62 $3.45 





JOR, oe cvss oboe “ase 4.62 3.46% 
May .. 4.50 4.53 4.41 4.45 3.52% 
New contracts— Close 

Opening Dec. 27 
Dec. 22 High Low 1919 
December ....$.... $4.98 $4.60 $4.62 
January ...... ace cose oes 4.62 
February ..... hese eens “acs 4.52 
MOF se vecvcces 4.50 4.51 4.37 4.44 





MILWAUKEE, DEC, 27 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $14.85 @15.50 
Spring straight, cottom ......... 14.00@14.25 
First clear, cotton ..........5+. 10.00@10.50 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 9.75 @10.40 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 9.00@ 9.25 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ......... 7.00@ 8.40 
Kansas patent, cotton .......... 14.00 @14.25 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton ...... --@ 3.90 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... -@ 3.80 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton ...... -@ 3.76 


MILLFEED — Easier. Standard bran, 
$44.50; standard fine middlings, $46@46.50; 
rye feed, $45; flour middlings, $51@51.50; red 
dog, $59@60; hominy feed, $63; oil meal, 
$84; gluten feed, $70,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 15@30c. Receipts, 112 
cars. Demand was not brisk, and millers 
have fair supplies on hand. No, 1 northern, 
$3.06@3.25; No. 2, $2.90@3.15; No. 3, $2.70 
@ 3.05. 

BARLEY—HEFEased off 8@i2c. Receipts, 112 
ears. The call was good for choice, but low- 
grades were neglected. No. 3, $1.62@1.67; 
No. 4, $1.48@1.64; feed and rejected, $1.40 
@1.60. 

RYE—Advanced 4@5c early in the week, 
but later fell back. Demand was good for 
choice by millers and shippers. Receipts, 
91 cars. No. 1, $1.78@1.82; No. 2, $1.78@ 
1.82; No, 3, $1.72@1.81%. 

CORN—Declined 10@12c. Receipts, 265 
cars, Demand was slack from shippers and 
industries, and considerable was carried over. 
No, 3 yellow, $1,37@1.48; No. 4 yellow, $1.34 


‘offerings were taken each day. 


@1.43; No. 3 mixed, $1.34@1.45; No. 3 white, 
$1.34@1.45. 

OATS—Prices were the highest on the 
crop, but later sold off 2c, following the de- 
cline in options. Demand was good, and 
Receipts, 
144 cars. No. 2 white, 85@88%c; No. 
white, 82@88%c; No. 4 white, 80@88c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbls... 9,480 12,850 34,800 250,330 
Wheat, bus.. 151,420 299,000 88,020 108,888 
Corn, bus.... 368,350 71,020 100,970 92,903 
Oats, bus.... 362,440 1,086,400 205,400 813,056 
Barley, bus.. 226,080 198,900 63,710 225,430 
Rye, bus..... 125,550 103,275 28,650 3,360 
Feed, tons... 660 3,798 390 6,187 





ST. LOUIS, DEC. 27 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $14.50@15, 
standard $13.30@14, first clear $9.50@10; 
hard winter patent $13.30@13.80, straight 
$12.50@13, first clear $9.20@9.80; soft winter 
patent $11.80@12.60, straight $10.80@11.50, 
first clear $9.30@9.75. 

MILLFEED—Hard bran $43, soft $45, and 
gray shorts $51. Oat feed sold at $25.50, 
white hominy feed at $59, and No. 1 alfalfa 
meal at $42, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 230 cars, against 218 
last week. Prices 5@7c lower. Closing: No. 
2 red, $2.48@2.49; No. 3 red, $2.41@2.47; 
No. 4 red, $2.35; No. 5 red, $2.25@2.28; No. 
4 hard, $2.38. 

CORN—Prices 4c lower; demand quiet. 
Receipts, 269 cars, against 373. Closing: 
No. 3 corn, $1.42; No. 4 corn, $1.39@1.40; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.40; No. 4 white, $1.40; No. 
5 white, $1.37. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $3.70; cream meal, $3.90; 
grits and hominy, $4. 

OATS—Receipts, 177 cars, against 189, 
Prices unchanged to 1c lower; demand quiet. 
Closing: No. 2 oats, 85c; No. 3 white, 84@ 
84%c; No. 3 mixed, 82%c; No. 4 mixed, 82c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls... 115,000 42,920 99,645 79,540 
Wheat, bus.. 414,000 332,470 347,260 240,050 
Corn, bus.... 497,900 185,900 328,235 241,360 
Oats, bus.... 668,000 524,000 433,045 265,070 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 Dyotee baOMe = ceeae 


Barley, bus.. 19,200 14,400 13,500 3,600 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 27 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b, Kansas 
City, prompt shipment: 


PORORE i doa cece ccvcetacdvareey¥ $13.15 @13.75 
BAPRIBAE 2 ok ws ccccccctncevssncee 12.85@13.40 
VPUWGE- CIOOP cccccccstowedesesvis 10.10 @10.75 


BOCONG ClOSS. .io dsc vivececeoas 

MILLFEED —Bran much weaker this 
week, quotations having dropped from $42, 
the high mark last week, to $38.60. No de- 
mand for middlings. Gray shorts quoted at 
$47@49; brown, $45 @46. 

WHEAT—Dark hard, 2@5c up. Ordinary, 
down 6c. Improved demand toward close 
today. Cash prices: Hard: No. 1 $2.55@ 
2.80, medium $2.55@2.76; No. 2 $2.53@2.80, 
medium $2.50@2.76; No. 3 $2.50@2.77, me- 
dium $2.45@2.72; No. 4 $2.45@2.70, medium 
$2.40@2.70. Red: No. 1, $2.48@2.50; No. 2, 
$2.47; No. 3, $2.41@2.45; No. 4, $2.35@2.38. 

CORN—Cash market today 1@6c lower. 
Little demand. Cash prices: white, No. 2 
$1.88@1.39, No. 3 $1.35@1.37, No. 4 $1.28@ 
1.29, No. 5 $1.27. Yellow, No. 2 $1.42@1.43, 


No. 3 $1.40, No. 4 $1.31@1.35, No. 5 $1.26@- 


1.28. Mixed, No. 2 $1.41, No. 3 $1.39, No. 4 
$1.30@1.32, No, 5 $1.23@1.26. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts—, 2 ee 

1919 1918 919 1918 
Wheat, bus. .1,930,500 689,850 oni, 750 261,900 
Corn, bus.... 343,750 423,750 97,500 192,500 
Oats, bus.... 69,700 86,700 93,000 111,000 
11,000 9,900 oo errs 
Barley, bus.. 118,500 99,000 26,000 22,100 
Bran, tons... 1,460 140 2,100 1,420 
Hay, tons.... 15,204 3,756 5,412 1,680 
Flour, bbls... 20,150 7,800 72,150 36,400 





BOSTON, DEC. 27 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short. ..$15.50@16.00 


Spring patents, standard ....... 14.50@15.50 
Hard winter patents ........... 12.55 @14.50 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.50@13.00 
Soft winter straight ........... 11.00 @11.50 
Soft winter clear .............+. 10.50@11.25 
Spring first clear ..........0.5 9.50@10.50 
Grain Corporation, straight 10.25 @10.43 


MILLFEED—Dull demand, with moderate 
offerings and market steady. Spring bran, 
$49.25; winter bran, $49.50; middlings, $50.50 
@60; mixed feed, $53@57; red dog, $65; 
second clear, $67; gluten feed, $73.12; hom- 
iny feed, $69.40; stock feed, $62.50; oat hulls, 
reground, $32; cottonseed meal, $78.50@80.50, 
—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—A quiet but steady 
market, with offerings liberal. White corn 
flour, $4.25; white corn meal, $4.25; yellow 
granulated corn meal, $4; bolted yellow, 
$3.95; feeding, $3.15@3.20; cracked corn, 
$3.20@3.25; hominy grits and samp, $4.25; 
white corn flakes and cream of maize, $5,— 
all in 100’s. 


OATMBEAL—Market firm, with good de- 


mand. Rolled was quoted at $4.65, and cut 
and ground at $5.34, in 90-Ib sacks. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


--Receipts—, ——-Stocks——, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis.. ae nb iat 68,868 cere sents 
Wheat, bus... ..... 269, ire 979, bi 493,399 
ee ee ee 1,1 RF Re 
Oats, bus..... 22,720 333, 200 374, 16 177,426 
A co eees Sees) ceees 44,808 1,423 
pO A Ae 6,373 . veces 
Milifeed, tons. ..... >) Reeeets cose 
Corn meal, bbis ..... 125 . . 
Oatmeal, cases 380 BOTS sees W¥aee 





Oatmeal, sacks 4,650 9,600 

*Includes 5,450 bbis for export, compared 
with 651,250 in 1918. 

Exports from Boston during the week: 
to Liverpool, 24,824 bus wheat; to London, 
20,000 bus oats; to Pireus, Greece, 52,000 
sacks of flour. 





TOLEDO, DEC, 27 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $11.30@11.60; spring, $14.80, 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b, 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $47.00 @ 48.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 50.00@53.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 53.00 @56.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ..... 





Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag. ae 
WHEAT—Receipts, 24 cars, 8 ncamiaiek: 
CORN—Receipts, 56 cars, 27 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 26 cars, 22 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, bus... 33,600 35,500 40,985 19,100 
Corn, bus..... 72,500 40,000 238,425 18,560 
Oats, bus..... 53,300 152,700 22,160 100,630 





NEW YORK, DEC, 27 
FLOUR—Quiet, with prices declining. 
Buyers heavily stocked, and in excellent po- 
sition to wait. Importations of Argentine 
flour and proposed offers of flour by Cana- 
dian Wheat Board having effect upon mar- 
ket. Grain Corporation made no purchases. 
Quotations: spring first patent, $14.80 @15.25; 
second patent, $13.75@14; first clear, $9.50@ 
9.75; soft winter straight, $10.50@11; hard 
winter straight, $12.75@13.50; first clear, $9 
@10.50; rye, $8@8.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 
103,600 bbls, 
WHEAT—Receipts, 21,000 bus. 


CORN—With improved railroad conditions 
promised, the trade felt good deliveries 
would result; consequently, the market 
softened and prices declined at the close of 
the week. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.60%; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.57%; No. 2 mixed, $1.56%. 
Receipts, 270,000 bus, 

OATS—Eased off with corn prices, though 
not to the same extent. Quotations were 
96% @98%c, according to quality. Receipts, 
146,500 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 27 
FLOUR—Receipts, 225 bbls, and 7,406,706 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 24,578 sacks to Dan- 
zig. Quotations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-Ib 
jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............. $14.40@15.10 
Hard winter patent ............ 13.50 @14.00 
Spring standard patent ........ 14.00@14.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 13.00 @13.25 
Soft winter straight, western... 10.50@11.00 
Soft winter straight, near-by.... 10.10@10.50 
SPLINE BEBE SOF . vicccccvcccce 9.75 @10.25 
Rye flotr, white ...........s055 9.75 @10.25 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 


187,659 bus; exports, 279,915; stock, 1,120,271. 
Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, gov- 
ernment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, “$2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 3c under No. 1; No. 38 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No, 1; 
No. 6 wheat, 14c under No. 1, 

CORN—Old crop cleaned up, and quota- 
tions omitted. Receipts of new crop light, 
and market firmer on good stock, but trade 
quiet. Values cover a wide range, according 
to quality, dryness and location. Receipts, 
10,444 bus; stock, 15,063. Quotations, car 
lots for local trade: on spot, new yellow, as 
to grade and location, $1.55 @1.63. 

CORN GOODS—Quiet and largely nomi- 
nal. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 





Gran, yellow meal, fancy 4.17% 
Gran. white meal, fancy 1@4. 02% 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... -@4.02% 
White table meal, fancy ..... -@4.02% 
White corn flour, fancy ....... - @4.02% 


Yellow corn flour, fancy ....... 3. 50@4. 02% 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. ....@4.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... -@2.60 


MILLFEED—Dull, but prices steady, with 


offerings only moderate. Quotations: 

Spring OTEM 2. csiecieccdees ««~ «$49.00 @ 49.50 
Soft winter bran .......... «+++ 50.00@50.50 
Standard middlings ..... seeeees 50.00@561.00 
Flour middlings ............. -- 58.00@69.00 
WRG TORE 6's hod dnn < Venss Gbeaes 52.00 @53.00 
Red dog ...... wid dee E9605 SUA +» 65.00@66.00 


OATS—Trade quiet, but offerings light and 








further advanced ie 
sete ee stock, 264,770. ~ 
2h. SSA ey ee je 
Si WTRR dese is «vids cignesdscncs) O86 G94 
No. 4 white’. ivsi..... cc, eee... s. 92% O93 


OATMEAL—Firmly held but quiet. Quo- 
tations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib sacks, $5.43; 
pi steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-Ib 
sacks, $9.90; patent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, 
$10.41@12.07; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.75. 





BUFFALO, DEC. 27 
cotton %’s, 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, car- 


loads: 





Best patent spring ...... x 
Bakers patent .......... es 5 > 
SU EEE, AGN Sewesccoceccdcvce \ 
ET re @14.60 
Rye, pure white ............... @ 9.60 
PEED ago ccc tondroscusee @ 9.00 
Sacked 
Sree $. @ 46.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@47.50 
oo eer @54.50 
Is 6 6 alos visa cbs ode cde @57.00 
Red dog, per ton .............. «+» @64.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton....... 74.00@75.00 
.Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @62.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... @63.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 
MME Welewbics Cake rcercoctesscise - @77.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... - @80.0 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-lb sacks ... 4.40@ 4.45 


Oat hulis, reground, sacked, ton .....@30.00 

WHEAT—The few cars offered on track 
were quickly disposed of, and more were 
wanted. A car of No. 4 northern spring 
sold at $2.60; five cars No. 3 red at $2.43, 
on track, through billed, and four cars No. 
1 dark northern at $3.44, Philadelphia. 

CORN—Market was dull all week, and 
prices declined fully 7c. The closing was 
weak. No. 1 yellow, $1.48; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.47; No. 3 yellow, $1.46; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.42; No. 5 yellow, $1.88; No. 6 yellow, $1.31 
@1.33,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—AlIl offerings were taken at 1@2c 
over last week, until today, when there. was 
a break of about 3c, with only a light trade. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 91c; No. 2 white, 90%c; 
No. 3 white, 89c; No. 4 white, 88c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Some inquiry from maltsters, 
but no sales. The feeling was weak today. 
Quotations: malting, $1.65@1.70; feed, $1.55 
@1.60,—on track. 

RYE—Good inquiry, with sales at $1.85 for 





No. 2, on track, early in the week. Closing, 
$1.82, 
BALTIMORE, DEC. 27 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


a Oe ee Pee $14.25@15.00 
Deveceropeee 13.00 @13.75 
Soft winter patent ............. 11.50@11.75 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.50@14.25 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.25 @13.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by).. 10.50@10.75 
pS Re eee 9.25@ 9.50 
Rye flour, standard ............ 8.75@ 9.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 


Spring first patent 
Hard winter patent 


City mills’ spring patent ....... -»»@14.50 
City mills’ blended patent ...... -»-@14.00 
City mills’ winter patent ....... .++@12.25 
City mills’ winter straight ..... - @12.00 

MILLFEED—Steady and entet. Quota- 
tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$48.50@49; soft winter bran, $49@49.50; 


standard middlings, $50@51; flour middlings, 


$57@58; red dog, $64@65; city mills’ bran 
and middlings, $50@651. 

WHEAT—Stronger; demand constant, 
movement small. Receipts, 187,025 bus; ex- 
ports, 372,924; stock, 1,158,816. Prices at 
which sales of week were made: No. 2 red 
winter, $2.50, $2.51; No. 3 red winter, gar- 


licky, $2.43; No. 4, $2.38; southern red win- 
ter, garlicky, by sample, $2@2.30. 

CORN—Firm; movement trifling, demand 
good. Receipts, 81,390 bus; stock, 68,000. 
Range of new southern for week, $1.45@ 
1.68; new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7.20. 

OATS—Easier; demand fair, movement 
light. Receipts, 8,736 bus; stock, 345,440. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 90c, 
sales; No. 3 white, domestic, 89 %c. 

RYE—Comparatively steady; movement 
and demand moderate. Receipts, 51,479 bus; 
stock, 141,625. Closing price of No, 2 west- 
ern for export, $1.87%. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 30 


Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 

Short patent, 98-lb cottons.,.... $13.95@14.90 
Standard patent 13.60@14.00 


PONE cas secs beetacsoes 13.10@13.40 
Piret clear, Jute ......ccccccese 9.00@ 9.35 
Second clear, jute ............. 5.75@ 6.30 


Durum flour quotations, f.o.b, Minneapolis, 
today (Dec. 30), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ............. $12.10@12.20 
DE bob odes eéaerWadeces 10.50@11.80 
GE Vabibiedacdceses Ekuwdi snes «eees@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 

Me Weve ss ease oe 309,270 371,195 258,755 
1919 1918 1917 1916 

Dec. 27.... 335,280 235,755 271,270 187,425 
Dec. 20.... 403,380 445,140 383,225 239,790 
Dec. 13.... 361,720 443,260 346,490 329,995 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 


apolis milis for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
SOR. Biscs  cccece 118,700 14,815 16,105 

1919 1918 1917 1916 
Dec. 27,... 7,950 106,025 8,310 14,900 
Dec. 20.... 5,800 119,610 15,675 22,105 
Dee. 13.... 8,700 107,740 26,475 36,435 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, 
mills ity 1919 1918 
ov. 1,. 63 66,435 261,175 248,920 
63 66,485 246,045 214,505 
. 63 66,435 253,265 208,895 
. 63 66,435 276,350 222,605 
63 66,435 252,480 267,325 
.. 63 66,485 226,370 285,175 
. 62 65,435 218,495 285,650 
. 64 69,610 230,740 279,905 
. 27. 56 60,170 157,960 190,165 


MILLFEED PRICES 


--Exports—, 
919 1918 
+++ 22,860 


1,100 28,965 
«+. 21,635 
400 19,915 

+ 11,550 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 


day (Dec. 30), 


prompt - shipment, 


per 2,000 


lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


by brokers: 

Dec, 30 Year ago 
RSS Se 41.50@42.00 $48.00@50.00 
Stand. middlings.. 43.00@43.50 49.00@50.00 
Flour middlings... 51.00@52.00 54.00@55.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 56.50@57.50 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, 


59.00@61.00 


in car lots, 


net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $58.50@59.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 2 ground féed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 
White corn meal, granulatedf.. 
Corn meal, yellowt 
Rye flour, white, 98 Ibs*........ 
Rye flour, pure dark, 98 Ibs*.... 
Whole wheat flour, bbift .. 
Graham, standard, bbit .. 
Rolled oats** 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 
Flaxseed screenings, ton 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 
Linseed oil meal® ...........05 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs, 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks, 





58.25 @58.75 
58.00 @58.50 
58.00@58.50 

--» + @44.00 
4.20@ 4.25 
4.20@ 4.25 
9.50@ 9.60 
7.90@ 8.00 


++ 11.10@11.20 
+ 10.90@11.00 
esees 4.60 


24.00@30.00 
27.00@32.00 
26.00 @32.00 
30.00 @ 40.00 
37.00 @45.00 
45.00@50.00 
28.00 @35.00 
40.00 @60.00 
28.00 @ 35.00 
80.50 @82.50 


tPer bbl in 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 


neapolis: 

No. 1 
Dark northern spring... $2.23% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 
HOG GUSTIN oc ichisvescccs 2.16% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 
pio, SRUPNay fay ere waren ¢ 2.21% 
Ry eee 2.41% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 
EAGT WIMGEE cs ccc tcccvees 2.21% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 
Re Winter oo. cccvcsevve 2.21% 


No. 2 
$2.20% 
2.18% 
2.13% 
2.20% 
18% 
11% 
20% 
18% 
16% 
18% 


bo bo bo bo bo te 


Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec. 28 
Dec. 27 Dec. 20 1918 

Wheat, bus ......3,900,480 3,299,400 3,251,420 
Flour, bbls ...... 31,622 21,463 16,585 
Millstuff, tons ... 3,250 2,098 1,881 
Corn, bus ........ 709,280 537,300 176,890 
OBO DES inccdecs 459,010 211,680 937,040 
Barley, bus ...... 308,060 262,450 643,620 
MPO, DOS sccccvss 194,680 131,320 405,520 
Flaxseed, bus .... 115,200 112,840 226,550 

Shipments frdm Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Dec. 28 

Dec. 27 Dec. 20 1918 
Wheat, bus...... 719,440 661,700 1,549,600 
Flour, bbis ...... 398,087 407,524 292,748 
Millstuff, tons ... 17,798 20,068 12,705 
CORR, DES .cccccss 272,320 209,920 168,120 
a Peery 271,320 245,630 1,000,140 
Barley, bus ...... 210,990 137,460 488,270 
REVO, DES occcccise 117,480 48,620 95,760 
Flaxseed, bus .... 5,200 6,600 39,370 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 

corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Dec. Corn Oats Rye 


Barley 


23. 148@153 81% @83% 176% @176% 130@157 


24. 148@152 81% @83% 176 

Be sue Ob Sodas Dives odese @... 

26. 146@149 80% @81% 174 

27. 140@144 78% @79% 170% @171 

29. 146@149 79% @81% 173% @174 
*Holiday. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT ST 


Wheat in Minneapolis public el! 
reported by 


dates given, in bushels (000’s omi 


% @175 


@176% 130@157 


ve. ve%e @. 
130@157 

% 125@152 

% 123@148 


OCcKS 


evators, as 


the Chamber of Commerce on 


tted): 


Dec. 28 Dec. 29 








Dec. 27 Dec. 20 1 
No. 1 dark ..... 479 480 2, 
No. 1 northern.. 68 7 11, 
No. 2 northern.. 12 13 1, 
OCROTH vice cccce 7,657 7,622 6, 
DORDEE os t.0 wise 8,215 8,090 22 
) .! re 12,791 12,586 
| ee 11,846 10,356 
In 1914 ....... 18,309 18,034 





,029 


918 1917 
658 
550 
341 


480 
415 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in publi 


ce elevators 


in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


D 
Dec. 27 Dec. 20 


ec. 28 Dec. 29 Dec. 30 


1918 1917 1916 

Corn ... 113 95 40 55 77 
Oats ...3,884 3,937 1,012 1,259 7,158 
Barley .. 832 861 1,461 611 748 
Rye 6,589 6,624 3,166 639 628 
44 45 32 93 328 





viseen AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls—, -——Duluth—_, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec, May 


Dec, 23 ...$4.82% 4.77% 4.86% 4.85 4.65 

Dec, 24 ... 4.62% 4.62% 4.66% 4.65 4.44 

BOC. BBP ns ccwwee sosncr eee 

Dec. 36°... 4.57% 4.57% 4.61% 4.60 4.41 

Dec, 27 ... 4.59% 4.59% 4.68% 4.62 4.44 

Dec. 29 ... 4.62% 4.62% 4.66% 4.63 4.44% 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omftted): 

r——Receipts——, ——In store——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


Minneapolis. 115 227 147 45 32 
Duluth...... 53 72 21 111 320 
Totals. 168 299 168 156 352 


Ressipte and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Dec. 
27, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-Receipts— a cage 











1919 1918 1919 1918 

Minneapolis -2,278 2,821 261 1,142 
pe. Pry wares 800 2,675 535 2,322 
TOAD 6.ccccee 3,078 5,496 796 3,464 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


























Dec. 27 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore ..1,133 5 339 115 14 
Boston ..... 728 1 271 44 5 
Buffalo ....14,519 107 1,101 501 332 

Afloat.... 1,943 aa. «+» 2,897 eee 
Chicago ....15,630 924 3,622 2,566 525 
Detroit ..... 72 28 104 89 bie’ 
Duluth ..... 2,552 wee 256 3,566 14 
Galveston ...1,777 8 16 71 49 
Indianapolis. 413 433 132 eee 
Kan, City...13,720 56 958 297 bee 
Milwaukee ..2,144 170 414 292 214 
Minneapolis 8,215 113 3,884 6,589 832 
N. Orleans...4,111 41 149 ae 667 
New. News.. 177 ese 93 12 114 
New York...2,474 39 1,030 576 535 
Omaha ..... 3,943 395 427 251 6 
POOTlIe . 2.20. re 129 261 eee es 
Philadelp’a 1,100 19 170 84 91 
St. Louis 2,429 93 183 90 4 
Toledo ...... 1,415 101 68 306 

Totals -78,499 2,713 18,478 17,850 3,401 
Last year..117,225 2,469 34,109 15,255 7,032 

CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Decreases— W heat, 4,199,000 bus; oats, 
826,000. Increases—Corn, 539,000 bus; rye, 
196,000; barley, 142,000. 

Exports for Week Ended Dec. 20, 1919 

Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 355,332 ..... 110,413 303,384 
Portland, 

Maine GCReieee. skeck& apiece > deter 
Boston ... 50,000 ..... te | MrT 
Philadelphia 336,000 ..... CODED vccees 
Baltimore.. 225,000  ..... Bee. erives 
N. Orleans... 267,000 6,000 39,000 24,000 
Gelvertem.. -4OT, 000 .- cvcee ( sscee . nenven 
St. John, 

ae Seer ee eer eee 

Tots., wk.4,124,032 


6,000 358,413 327,3 
week. 4,694,860 512,896 8 3 


BY DESTINATIONS 


Prev. 





Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom....2,360,000 ..... 18,852 
Continent .......... 1,745,032 294,561 
om Ome Coe AMROPION.  icsvece § ceece 12,000 
WEG SNR cctecgee csmned” sane 33,000 
Other countries ..... 19,000 GOO vedes 
BOCES viv dso scees 4,124,032 6,000 358,413 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1 to Dec. 20, 1919: 


Wes - PD ce boca dgaticececenkec 94,377,801 
Pe Pi cd noon etinpe iW bs.0e ane 11,162,680 
Totals as wheat, bus ............ 144,609,861 
COT DOE ciiccc ec diveconesebonceae 1,307,320 
CEG, RUE bccas Feb edb se rhe sheeede 25,850,340 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stooks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week énding 
Dec, 26, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Grn Mk otaes bens 130 24 60 e 
Empire .......... 216 176 140 14 
Consolidated ..... 416 44 63 28 
Ogilvigs ......... 328 113 67 o¢ 
Western ......... 406 45 14 18 
Grain Growers .. 440 298 122 os 
Fort William .... 339 249 36 11 
Oe ae re 411 219 41 22 
Northwestern .... 625 10 12 é 
Port Arthur ..... 518 207 123 1 
Thunder Bay .... 208 150 76 6 
Can. Gov’t ...... 108 55 22 60 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,038 192 39 25 
Richardson ...... 255 75 34 3 
Dav. & Smith 46 73 11 os 

WOtAlD ci secs. 5,384 1,930 861 188 
Year ago ........ 11,552 2,747 2,618 509 
Receipts ........ 1,657 446 144 38 
Rail shipments .. 121 98 54 6 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... a Bee Ae cee 
No. 1 northern..1,768 No. 2 C. W...... 266 
No: 2 northern..1,132 No. 3 C. W...... 561 
No. 3 northern.. 701 Ex. 1 feed ..... 40 
We Oi bev we eee SOG. 2 BOOB. ai oisae 108 
INQ. Bo cccecsisee oe} BOS: ost ecss 298 
SF OS tee 16 Others ......... 657 
Durum .....s.6. 8 
Others ......++. 1,433 Botel vc ivvess 1,930 

Bots... ic cvcse 5,384 
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United States—Corn and Oats Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 


thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 
Corn, -———_Oats——__, 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1866-75*. 32,716 970 26 9,746 73 28 
1876-85*, 60,743 1,537 265 16,797 461 28 
1886.. 76,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 
1887 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 26 
1888 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702. 26 
1889 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1890. 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 524 20 
1891. 76,205 2,060 27 26,582 738 29 
1892. 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1893. 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1894, 62,582 1,218 19 27,024 662 24 
1895 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1896 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1897 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1898 77,722 1,924 26 26,777 731 28 
1899 82,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 30 
1900. 83,321 2,105 26 27,365 809 30 
1901. 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1902 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1903 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1904 92,232 2,467 27 27,8438 895 32 
1905 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1906 96,738 2,927 30 80,959 966 31 
1907 99,931 2,692 26 31,837 754 24 
1908 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 25 
1909. 98,383 2,552 26 865,159 1,007 29 
1910. 104,035 2,886 28 37,648 1,186 32 
1911 105,825 2,531 24 37,763 922 24 
1912 107,083 3,125 29 $87,917 1,418 37 
1913 105,820 2,447 23 38,399 1,122 29 
1914 103,435 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1915 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 38 
1916 105,296 2,567 24 41,527 1,252 30 
1917. 116,730 3,065 26 43,653 1,593 37 
1918 104,467 2,502 24 44,349 1,538 35 
1919 102,075 2,917 29 42,400 1,248 29 


*Average crop per year for the period. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 

Flour output and direct foreign shipments 
of Minneapolis mills by crop years (Sept. 1 
to Aug. 31): 


Output Exports *Per 

bbls bbls cent 

iol SPs 16,543,630 1,451,135 8.77 
oS! Pee 15,255,865 889,240 5.82 
SPRGPAL cv ccvsees 16,235,330 1,166,850 7.18 
SORA 6 <6 crcc 606 20,443,185 1,628,195 7.87 
RORGWER evs ccdece 16,182,250 1,768,715 10.92 
pit OO) ee 18,146,530 1,699,580 9.31 
RUES“B0s be cecwes 18,230,160 1,761,935 9.66 
1911-12 15,708,075 739,500 4.70 
§ 15,813,190 1,341,995 8.49 
16,075,155 1,609,135 10.01 

13,697,370 1,786,925 13.05 

18,137,300 1,984,640 15.10 

14,159,760 2,436,170 17.20 

15,141,785 2,674,755 17.66 

12,747,326 1,675,785 13.156 

14,213,085 2,284,755 16.07 


3,331,805 20.02 
3,160,160 19.19 


16,505,645 
15,802,270 








14,863,395 3,973,179 26.73 

15,308,160 4,847,600 31.66 

1898-99 weevcccee 15,318,415 4,593,140 29.98 
1897-98... 000. 13,299,180 3,569,225 26.84 
1896-97......005 13,473,160 3,618,555 26.86 
1895-96.......6. 12,577,120 4,044,790 32.15 
1894-95......006 9,428,225 2,377,090 25.21 
1893-94......... 9,321,630 2,362,550 25.34 
1892-93 9,349,615 8,038,692 32.50 
9,500,554 3,668,380 38.61 

7,434,098 2,576,540 34.65 

3 6,863,015 2,091,215 30.47 

3 § 5,740,380 1,657,575 27.13 
87 -§ 7,244,930 2,617,795 36.19 
86-5 6,375,250 2,523,030 39.59 
85-! 5,953,200 2, oan ate $8.45 
1884-85.....006s 5,317,670 1,805,875 33.22 
1883-84.......4. 4,046,220 1, 343. 105 53.96 
1882-83......++. 3,175,910 1,201,630 33.19 
1881-82......... 3,142,970 1,181,320 37.83 
1880-81......... 2,052,840 769,440 34.08 


*Per cent of flour output exported direct 
by mills to foreign countries. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 





and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1919, to Dec, 20, 1919, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 
r—Output—, --Exports— 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Minneapolis 16,950 14,075 865 1,191 
Gt. Paal o.cscos 563 265 ose eee 
Duluth-Superior 1,101 866 ses ond 
Outside mills ..11,454 9,527 77 312 
Totals .......30,068 24,733 942 1,503 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mplis— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Dec. 24 ... 387 oe... 32 C.. 295 OA» 

O60, 36.2.6 Fae 617 ie 554 S., 488 

Dec. 26 742 360 3 186 368 794 

Dec. 27 349 363 7 746 542 198 

Dec. 29 795 6759 6 680 223 3867 

Dec. 30 239 295 7 613 436 152 

Totals. ..2,512 2,394 55 2,779 1,864 1,999 
*Holiday. 





It is announced that at a convention 
of Minnesota realtors, to be held in St. 
Paul, Jan. 15-16, Julius H. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, will speak on “The Deep Sea Water- 
way from Minnesota to the Atlantic 
Coast.” 


American exports of automobiles have 
increased to the point where, during the 
past year, one automobile was exported 
from the United States on an average of 
every nine minutes, ial and night. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT TO DEC. 19 
Grain Corporation estimates of weekly 
flour output, wheat receipts and wheat stocks 
(000’s omitted): 








Flour output Total for 

bbis year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Dec. 19 2 2,487 70,445 60,032 
Dec. 12 as 8,275 67,730 657,595 
Dec. & ...-ceee 3,126 64,853 64,320 
Nov. 28 2,739 61,897 61,194 
Nov. 21 2,747 68,718 48,455 
Nov. 14 2,582 66,571 45,708 
Nov. 7 .ccccoes 2,194 62,433 43,176 
Oct. 31 2,294 49,224 40,982 
Oct. 24 2,530 45,884 38,688 
Oct. 17 2,660 42,534 36,158 
Oct. 10 2,814 39,140 33,498 
Oct. 3 2,754 35,637 30,684 
Sept. 26 3,270 32,321 27,930 
Sept. 19 3,285 28,809 24,931 
Sept. 12 2,976 25,539 22,097 
Bept. 6.20... 2,674 22,254 19,241 
Aug. 29 2,131 19,278 16,567 
Aug. 22 2,499 16,374 14,436 
Aug. 15 2,387 13,537 11,937 
Aug. 8 2,284 10,904 9,550 
Aug. 1 1,947 8,389 7,266 
July 26 . 1,870 6,268 6,319 
July 18. 1,590 4,292 2,449 
July 11 1,178 2,539 1,859 
July 4 681 1,143 681 
June 27 1,400 121,130 115,373 
June 20 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 13 1,411 117,935 112,590 
June 6 1,407 116,138 111,390 
May 30 1,283 114,215 109,983 
May 23 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 16 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May 9 .cccsecs 2,553 1,569 107,000 105,000 


WHEAT (BUS) 
-—Receipts— 


Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
10,227 257,817 256,274 





Dec. 
Dec. 15,124 261,892 256,619 
Dec. 18,932 268,621 257,234 
Nov. 15,516 274,412 253,922 
Nov. 13,311 283,841 271,485 
Nov. 14,349 288,432 291,089 
Nov. 13,673 293,406 292,435 
Oct. 15,597 293,993 287,881 
Oct. 20,350 288,504 271,373 
Oct. 27,884 288,604 271,373 
Oct. 26,535 288,320 262,905 
Oct. 27,559 281,671 253,337 
Sept. $1,690 271,852 243,329 
Sept. 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Sept. 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Sept. 34,394 239,883 176,222 
Aug 32,270 214,838 160,412 
Aug 30,030 189,353 142,963 
Aug. 30,093 164,271 125,292 
Aug. 35,564 140,273 109,716 
Aug. 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 40,283 80,638 64,544 
July $2,516 63,824 43,698 
July 22,771 40,961 28,732 
July 9,862 87,053 17,731 
June 3,609 37,589 14,269 
June 20 1,695 43,234 14,321 
June 13 1,711 49,633 18,599 
June 6 1,840 65,278 22,121 
May 30 2,033 65,824 26,537 
May 23 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 16 3,476 838,000 31,000 
May 9 3,007 96,000 34,000 
*Fiscal years beginning July 1. tTotal re- 


ceipts, June 27 to Dec. 19, 635,624,000 bus, 
against 632,037,000 a year ago. 
EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(July 1 to Dec. 19) 


1919 1918 
Wheat, bus ........+- 76,202,000 94,980,000 
Fiour, bbisg ......cece's 8,127,000 8,852,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. .112,774,000 134,815,000 


United States—Wheat and Flour Exports 


Total exports of wheat and wheat flour 
from the United States, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


BY FISCAL YEARS 








Ending 
June 3u— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
178,582,673 24,190,092 
34,118,853 21,879,951 
149,831,000 11,942,000 
173,274,000 15,520,000 
259,642,000 16,182,000 
92,393,000 11,821,000 
91,603,000 11,395,000 
30,160,000 11,006,000 
23,729,000 10,129,000 
46,679,876 9,040,987 
66,923,244 10,621,161 
SEP Sree 100,212,000 13,875,000 
74,819,000 15,491,000 
34,794,000 13,871,000 
4,394,000 8,826,000 
44,230,000 16,999,000 
2908. wccwcccccves 114,181,°00 19,717,000 
BOOB. ccc ccccenecs 154,856,000 17,759,000 
BOOR oc ccwesescede 132,061,900 18,651,000 
B9OOs ciicccccevses 101,950,000 18,699,000 
WEDS ccc acocececs 139,433,000 18,486,000 
BEGG cc ccvesicoses 148,231,000 15,360,000 
79,562,900 14,570,000 
60,650,000" 14,621,000 
76,103,000 15,269,000 

BY CALENDAR YEARS 
Ending 

Dec, 31 Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
BORG? «v0 6 Fc tiwecse 152,197,000 22,757,000 
ROESs ee scecevies 111,177,103 21,706,700 
SORT bobs wotennces 106,196,318 13,926,117 
(| SPP rere rie 164,049,686 14,379,000 
SOUR KS eu ceeeadies 205,829,820 ™15,680,801 
tT eee ee 173,861,944 12,769,073 
99,608,968 12,278,206 
61,655,000 10,.622.000 
32,669,000 11,258,000 
24,257,000 8,370,000 
48,490,000 9,688,000 
ROSS ve Hew ivees vie 92,780,000 13,013,000 
PL OE 91,384,000 15,277,000 
WEB se cecevcioce 62,851,000 14,324,000 
BOOBs we vcccccsoves 20,739,000 11,344,000 
Ryans 13,015,000 11,543,000 
WHS isa wie deuce - 78,373,000 19,555,000 
1902. ....... seeee 129,466,000 18,328,000 


*Estimated, Jan. 1 to Dec. 19. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


United States—Crops and Value 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
acreage, yield per acre, and farm value Dec. 
1 (000’s omitted in total crop and acreage): 


c—Crop—~>. 
Bus Total Value 
Corn— Acres acre bus bu 
1919... 102,075 28.6 2,917,450 $1.349 
1918... 104,467 24.0 2,502,665 1.365 
1917... 116,730 26.3 3,065,233 1.279 
1916... 105,296 24.4 2,566,927 .889 
1915... 106,197 28.2 2,995,000 -575 
1914... 103,435 25.8 2,672,804 -637 
1913... 105,820 23.1 2,446,988 -691 
Winter wheat— 
1919... 49,905 14.7 731,636 2.110 
1918... 37,130 15.2 565,099 2.063 
p: ae 27,257 15.1 412,901 2.028 
1916... 34,709 13.8 480,553 1.627 
1915... 41,308 16.3 673,947 -947 
1914... 36,008 19.0 684,990 -986 
1913... 31,699 16.1 523,561 -829 
Spring wheat— 
1920). <, 23,338 9.0 209,351 2.317 
1933... 22,051 16.2 356,339 2.009 
2027... 17,832 12.5 223,754 1.970 
1916... 17,607 8.8 155,765 1.528 
1915... 19,161 18.4 351,854 864 
1914... 17,533 11.8 206,027 -986 
1913... 18,485 13.0 239,819 -734 
All wheat— 
1939... 73,243 12.8 940,987 2.156 
1918... 59,181 15.6 921,438 2.042 
2057... 45,089 14.1 636,655 2.008 
1916... 52,316 12.2 636,318 1.603 
1915... 60,469 17.0 1,025,801 919 
1914... 63,541 16.6 891,017 .986 
1913... 50,184 15.2 763,380 -799 
Oats— 
1919... 42,400 29.4 1,248,310 -717 
1918... 44,349 34.7 1,538,124 .709 
1917... 43,553 36.6 1,592,740 .666 
1916 41,527 30.1 1,251,837 -524 
1915 40,996 37.8 1,549,030 361 
1914... 38,442 29.7 1,141,060 .438 
1913... 38,399 29.2 1,121,768 -892 
Barley— 
1919 7,420 22.3 165,719 1.209 
1918 9,740 26.3 256,225 -917 
1917. 8,933 23.7 211,759 1.137 
1916. 7,757 23.5 182,309 .881 
1915. 7,148 32.0 228,851 .516 
1914. 7,565 25.8 194,953 .543 
1913. 7,499 23.8 178,189 -537 
Rye— 
1919. 6,963 12.7 88,478 1.345 
1918 6,391 14.2 91,041 1.516 
1917 4,317 14.6 62,933 1.660 
1916 3,213 15.2 48,862 1.221 
1915 3,129 17.3 54,050 .834 
1914 2,541 16.8 42,779 865 
1913... 2,557 16.2 41,381 -634 
Buckwheat— 
1919... 790 20.6 16,301 1,474 
1918... 1,027 16.5 16,905 1.665 
RORT cies 924 17.3 16,022 1.600 
1916... 828 14.1 11,662 1.121 
tC ere 769 19.6 15,956 787 
1914... 792 21.3 16,881 .764 
1913... 805 17.2 13,833 -755 
Flaxseed— 
BERD vce 1,683 5.3 8,919 4.389 
1918... 1,910 7.0 13,369 3.401 
BEE c0% 1,984 4.6 9,164 2.966 
1916... 1,474 9.7 14,296 2.49 
1915... 1,387 10.1 14,030 1.74 
1914... 1,885 8.3 15,559 1.26 
1913... 2,291 7.8 17,853 1.20 
Hay, tame— 
SURO owe 56,348 *1.62 *91,326 +20.15 
po 55,755 *1.37 *76,660 +20.13 
1917... 55,203 *1.51 *83,308 +17.09 
1916... 55,721 *1.64 *91,192 11.22 
1915... 51,108 *1.68 *85,920 +10.63 
Cotton— 
1919... 33,548 1157.2 711,030 §.357 
1918... 86,008 1159.6 712,040 §.276 
> ae 33,841 $159.7 711,302 §.277 
1916... 34,985 $156.6 711,450 §.196 
1915... $1,412 $170.3 911,192 §.113 
Potatoes— 
1939.6 4,013 89.2 357,901 1.614 
1918... 4,295 95.9 411,860 1.193 
0} ee 4,384 100.8 442,108 1.228 
1916... 3,565 80.5 286,953 1.461 
1915... 3,734 96.3 359,721 -617 
*Tons. +tValue per ton. tPounds. §Value 
per lb. {Bales of 500 lbs gross weight, ex- 


cluding linters. 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


om—_ Wheat ——_,__ -—-————R ye, 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 


Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 


1919.... 78,243 941 13 6,963 88 13 
1918.... 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 6387 14 4,317 63 15 
1916.... 52,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
1914.... 63,641 891 17 2,541 43 17 
1913.... 60,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 780 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.... 49,543 621 12 2,127 330 s«16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,186 $85 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 ~ 30 13 
1908.... 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 552 12 1,793 27 15 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 384 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900.... 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 15 
1899.... 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 675 15 1,643 26 16 
1897 33,465 530 i3 1,704 2T 16 
1896 34,619 428 12 1,881 24 18 
1895 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894 $4,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
1898 $4,629 396 11 2,088 27 13 
1892 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 18 
1891 $9,917 612 15 2,176 82 15 
1890 86,087 399 11 2,142 26 13 
1889.... 88,124 491 13 2,171 38 18 
1888 37,8386 416 11 2,366 28 12 


36,806 457 12 
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OLD-CROP BOOKS) * 


It does not require any guaranteed 
price by presidential proclamation, or any 
publishers’ equivalent of a billion-dollar 
Grain Corporation, to produce bumper 
crops of books nowadays. New authors 
spring into being, and sometimes into 
fame, overnight, ranging downward—or 
upward— from venerable and_ erudite 
scholars to the nine-year-old prodigy who 
created “The Young Visiters.” New pub- 
lishing firms are almost as numerous as 
the authors whose works they bring out; 
it is indeed a lamentably worthless book 
which cannot find some one willing to 
take a long chance on it. 

As with wheat, however, so with books: 
quantity and quality do not always run 
together. Books are not valuable in them- 
selves except for the purpose of filling 
space on otherwise staringly vacant 
shelves; they have to be ground in the 
mills of the brain to produce ideas, which 
constitute the fine flour of the intellect, 
and entertainment, which is the most im- 
portant by-product. The intellectual 
milling quality of the current book-crop 
is, to put it mildly, spotted; while there 
is some thoroughly high-grade material, 
there is much more that is really fit only 
for chicken-feed. These are the light- 
weight books, running down from sample 
to no-grade; the books with an excessive 
content of sentimental moisture; the 
smutty books, the ones rank with the 
garlic of bad taste, and so on. 

In one respect, however, books have an 
immense advantage over wheat: the pos- 
sibilities for carry-over from earlier 
crops are practically unlimited. Any 
bookstore will sell you raw material held 
safely in store from the crops of three 
or four centuries ago. The fabulous 
Egyptian wheat periodically found in 
mummy-cases has proved itself for all 
practical purposes a myth; but the book- 
crops of the centuries before the Chris- 
tian era still contribute their full quota 
of raw material to the ever-grinding 
mills of the human intellect. Further- 
more, time provides a system of grading 
so just and accurate as to make the fed- 
eral grain-grading agency green with 
envy. As the years go by, all the lower 
grades of books disappear ‘from the mar- 
ket, and what is left, be it hard or soft, 
winter or spring, red Russian, Scotch or 
American, infallibly grades No. 1. 

As a rule, book reviews are designed to 
serve as guides to the types and qualities 
of books only of the current crop; the 
reviewers are the more or less qualified 
agents of the Department of Libracul- 
ture. In view, however, of the immense 
aggregate size of the carry-over from 
earlier harvests, and the value of this 
product if rightly used, The Northwest- 
ern Miller believes that occasional ef- 
forts to establish types and suggest meth- 
ods for utilizing some part of this older 
material may be worth while. Now and 
then, therefore, in this department it will 
review books and discuss authors by no 
means belonging exclusively to the pres- 
ent generation; it will make sundry ex- 
cursions into the past, for the purpose of 
pointing out how certain mixtures of old- 
crop books with those grown nowadays 
will produce far better results than can 
be obtained by an exclusive employment 
of last-minute raw material. 

For such essays no specific programme 
is planned; The Northwestern Miller has 
no idea of converting its Book Depart- 
ment into a correspondence course in lit- 
erary history. It believes simply that old 
books are often quite as well worth dis- 
cussion as new ones. Such discussion has 
not, to be sure, what is currently known 
as “news value,” but a book that is half 
or two-thirds forgotten can easily be 
made to take on all the charm of novelty. 
Boccaccio is just as new as George Barr 
McCutcheon to the man who reads him 
for the first time. 

After all, what really counts is not the 
book itself, but what the reader gets out 
of it; the analogy with the milling of 
wheat is, in this respect, little short of 
flawless. A guide to the new books is, 
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of course, useful; but there is also fre- 


quent need for a guide to the old- ones 
as well, and particularly to such of them 
as have not of late been any too con- 
spicuously advertised. It is more worth- 
while, for instance, to discuss Trollope 
than Dickens, Webster than Shakespeare; 
Dickens and Shakespeare are still quite 
able to take care of their own press no- 
tices. With this by way of explanation, 
The Northwestern Miller will have no 
further apologies to offer if it occasion- 
ally sandwiches in between reviews of the 
latest experiments a comment on some 
book which has had its merit tested and 
proved by the years. 


HELPING FRANCE 

The subtitle of Miss Gaines’s book is 
“A Story of the Red Cross in the Dev- 
astated Area,” and she tells the story 
from first-hand knowledge. She was a 
member of the Smith College Unit which 
was operating in northern France for 
months before we entered the war and, 
after the Red Cross had come, she re- 
mained at her post of duty until after 
the armistice. 

She makes no attempt to tell all of 
the wonderful story of the work of the 
American Red Cross in France, but of 
that part only which relates to the civilian 
population of the war-swept northern de- 
partments. More clearly than in any 
book that has yet appeared, she shows 
the degree in which the scores of organi- 
zations, American as well as French, al- 
ready at work in that field, were co- 
ordinated and assisted by the ability and 
the tact of the men who directed the 
Red Cross in Washington and in Paris. 
It was a task of the greatest difficulty. 
Laudable pride in work already accom- 
plished, not to speak of personal ambi- 
tions and jealousies, made it necessary 
to conciliate and to persuade rather than 
to do at once the thing that was most 
needed, 

Now that it is all over, we may take a 
legitimate pride in what was accom- 
plished. It was the impossible, and it 
was done. Imagination, vision and cour- 
age, coupled with most splendid self-sac- 
rifice, many times quite as evident in 
those who worked at home as in those 
who went to France, made it possible to 
achieve on a scale that the world had 
never seen before. We, no less than 
France, have gained thereby. 

Miss Gaines’s book loses something in 
that she devotes so much space to the 
description, already familiar to every one, 
of the destruction wrought by the armies; 
and in the meticulous detail with which 
she enumerates, again and again, the dif- 
ferent organizations at work in the va- 
rious areas. The pages thus saved would 
have enabled her to amplify her most in- 
teresting account of the work and its re- 
sults. 

“Helping France,” by Ruth Gaines; E. P. 

Dutton & Co., New York; $2 net. 

* * 


A ROMANCE OF THE EAST 


Fiction writers are hard pressed in 
these days to find a spot on the map that 
is so little known to the general reader 
as to give absolute freedom to the story- 
making imagination. Such writers as H. 
G. Wells and Edgar Rice Burroughs, in 
fact, have been forced to step off the 
planet entirely, or to project themselves 
far into the future of the earth, in order 
to find scenes properly suited to unlim- 
ited flights of fancy. 

The heart of Africa and the roof of 
Asia remain, perhaps, the most mysteri- 
ous geographical regions of the earth’s 
surface, and, like Rider Haggard, Jer- 
emy Lane, a more recent writer of 
romantic fancies, has gone to a remote 
spot beyond the Gobi desert of Mon- 
golia, to find a scene fit for the extrava- 
gances of his novel, “Yellow Men Sleep.” 
The story, in fact, is re:niniscent of Hag- 
gard in many respects: in dramatic 
qualities, coincidences, and the artificial 
character of the love element. 

Mr. Lane, like many young writers, 
appears to delight in the use of stab- 


. 
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every extraordinary scene and turn of 
the story. Still, melodrama has its un- 
deniable appeal, and the tale will be 
found colorful and diverting to nearly 
all sorts of readers. 

The plot deals with a terrible oriental 
drug that threatens to undermine the 
western world, and with a scheming 
Chinese who aims to build an empire in 
central Asia peopled by a composite race 
from which the dispersive effects of the 
Tower of Babel have been erased. Con 
Levington, a repentant highwayman, is 
enlisted by Andrew March, a United 
States secret agent, in the task of finding 
the source of the drug and at the same 
time rescuing from the people of the 
mysterious central Asian empire his wife 
and daughter, kidnapped on a previous 
excursion into these wilds. Con performs 
all the prodigies commonly expected of 
the American youth who parades in fic- 
tion. 

“Yellow Men Sleep,” by Jeremy Lane; The 

Century Co., New York; $1.60 net. 

* * 
WAR POETRY 


The deep emotion of the war has been 
the soil out of which has come a garner- 
ing of really fine verse. There have al- 
ways been plenty of men and women 
with a sense of rhythm and of form; but 
the writing of poetry requires something 
more. There must be a genuine spiritual 
impulse, an appreciation of the essential 
values of life, and a freedom from self- 
consciousness in their expression. To in- 
terpret, one must feel. 

While only the most blatant and self- 
deceiving optimist can believe in war as 
a regenerating and spiritualizing agent, 
there can be no question that, to some 
individuals, it has been all of that. They 
have shaken off their cloak of com- 
placency, of conventionality of thought; 
and they have had the imagination and 
inspiration to see man and nature with 
an unclouded vision. 

Mr. Clarke’s “Treasury of War Poetry” 
has been generally recognized to be the 
best of the American anthologies, of its 
kind, but in the months that followed the 
publication of the first series, the poets 
were not idle. He has felt it necessary, 
therefore, to add a second volume to the 
first and to include in it, not alone the 

roduct of the later months of the war, 
but many notable poems of an earlier 
date. 

The result is, in almost every respect, 
a happy one. Mr. Clarke is possessed of 
a catholic but critical taste. He is not 
very cordial toward the writers of “free 
verse,” but his inclusion of a few poems 
of this school shows him to be not en- 
tirely insensible to the merit of their 
work. Frost, Masters, Oppenheim, Sand- 
burg and Untermeyer are unrepresented 
in the new collection, though the first 
two names were included in the first 
series. Amy Lowell, the high-priestess of 
the cult, shows, in her poem, “Convales- 
cence,” that she can write very good 
verse in the conventional form. The ex- 
clusion of any of the work of Kipling 
is curious, though reasons of copyright 
may explain it. 

“A Treasury of War Poetry,” second series, 
edited by George Herbert Clarke; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston; $1.50 net. 





Books Received 

“The Builders,” by Ellen Glasgow; Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co., New York; $1.60 net. 

“Millwrighting,” by James F. Hobart; 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. 

“Linda Condon,” by Joseph Hergesheimer; 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $1.75 net. 

“The Lay Anthony,” by Joseph Herge- 
sheimer; Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $1.75 
net. 

“The Happy End,” by Joseph Herge- 
sheimer; Alfred A. Knopf, New York; $1.75 
net. : 

“Hesperia, an American National Poem,” 
by Harry Lyman Koopman; The Preston & 
Rounds Co., Providence, R. I; $2 net. 

“The Field of Philosophy,” by Joseph A. 
Leighton; R. G. Adams & Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; $2 net. 

“The English Catholic Revival in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Paul Thureau- 
Dangin; 2 vols; E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York; $12 net. 


“William Blake the Man,” by Charles 


Gardner; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York; 
$4 net. 

“The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor,” by 
Arthur Everett Shipley; 
Sons, New York; $1.50 net. 

“Mrs. Marden,” by Robert Hichens; George 
H. Doran Co., New York; $1.50 net. 


G. P. Putnam’s 











The New York Evening Sun is respon- 
sible for giving publicity to the follow- 
ing poem, entitled “Th’ Miller 0’ Karst,” 
which, it states, “was spelled out by the 
ouija board at a sitting held at Ogun- 
quit, Maine, in 1916, according to 
‘G.S.H.’” The Northwestern Miller does 
not have the honor of knowing “G.S.H.” 
personally, but is deeply impressed by 
his evident veracity, and is convinced 
that the poem was written by the ghost 
of the worthy John Still, Bishop of Bath. 
Anyhow, here it is: 


Th’ miller o’ Karst was a damnable 
knave, 

For th’ grain that he’d grind th’ farthing 
he’d crave, 

An’ th’ planters o’ Karst were nigh short 
o’ grain, 

But th’ miller was ever th’ farthing t’ 
gain. 

Oho! but alas, a fool there came 

Of stature bold and goodly frame, 

An’ he rode a slim ass laden down wi’ a 
sack, 

Nigh on to bursting th’ creature’s back. 

An’ th’ miller o’ Karst wi’ his covetous 
hand, 

Seized th’ great sack which was laden wi’ 
sand, 

An’ chuckling delight at th’ goodly fill, 

He emptied th’/contents into th’ mill. 


An’ th’ mill went round wi’ a rumbling 
sound, 
But th’ heaving strain came not from 
grain, 
Then th’ miller’s mighty wrath took vent, 
Whilst into th’ mill he nimbly went. 
In rage he slipped betwixt th’ stones, 
Which ground wi’ glee th’ miller’s bones. 
—Lompo. 
* * 

They were showing him the baby. 

“Yes, of course!” murmured the simple 
fellow. “And—er—how old is it?” 

“Exactly three months tomorrow,” 
chirped the ecstatic mother. 

“Oh—haw—yes—er—the 
suppose?” he stammered. 

—London Tit-Bits. 
* * 

Fatun: “I wish you wouldn’t talk 
while I’m shaving; you’ve made me cut 
my chin.” 

Mrs. F: “Don’t worry, dear; you’ve got 
two more.” —Pearson’s Weekly. 

* * 


“Here is a message from your depart- 
ed wife.” 

“I beg your pardon, madam, but it is 
not.” 

“Why are you so positive?” 

“Tt hasn’t a postscript.” 

Jacksonville Times-Union. 
* . 


“Heavens, what a man!” 

“What’s the trouble, my dear?” 

“We quarreled again this morning. I 
said, ‘You poor fish, you ran around after 
me for three years before I’d consent to 
marry you, dropping on F apond knees and 
proposing to me over and over again in 
the most absurd fashion.’ ” 

“And what did he say to that?” 

“He said, ‘My love, don’t mix meta- 
phors. A. fish could not possibly per- 
form the feats you attribute to me.’” 

—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


* 7” 


Two American sailors who had been 
indulging somewhat freely were sitting 
beside a kilted soldier on the top of a 
tramear in Edinburgh. 

* “No doubt about it,” said one of them 
loudly. “We come from the greatest 
country in the world.” 

“Weel,” was the quick retort of the 
man in tartan, “ye dinna speak with a 
pure Scotch accent.” —Sketch. 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

lay” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—ENERGETIC FLOUR MILL MA- 
chinery salesman; state age and experi- 
ence, also salary expected. Address 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 


WANTED—BY SPRING WHEAT MILL, 
flour salesman for the state of Michigan; 
none but producers need apply. Address 
2823, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS ENGINEER TO 
take complete charge of our power plant 
at Marshall; we want a thoroughly ex- 
perienced, competent man; write fully, 
giving your references. Marshall Milling 
Co., Marshall, Minn. 











WANTED—SECOND MILLER, WHO CAN 
take charge of semi-Diesel engine and do 


the necessary things about the mill; good. 


wages and good chance for advancement 
to right man. Address 2825, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SALESMAN; A HIGH-GRADE 
man to travel Iowa, working under the 
direction of our state manager; flour ex- 
perience not absolutely essential, but de- 
sirable; to the right kind of man we offer 
an exceptional inducement. Address 2829, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—TWO HIGH-GRADE FLOUR 
salesmen, one in Indiana and one in Michi- 
gan; we want men of experience, ac- 
quainted with the trade and able to pro- 
duce results; good openings for high-class 
men; could also use salesmen in other ter- 
ritories. Century Milling Co., Minneapolis. 





SECOND MILLER 


We pay $175 a month; it is an 
eight-hour day proposition; 
1,700-bbl new mill, located at a 
terminal market; we are espe- 
cially interested in getting hold 
of men who have had experience 
in mills of 1,000 bbls or more; 
we are not interested in men 
who have worked in small mills 
all their lives and nothing else; 
we are particularly desirous of 
getting in touch with younger 
men,—men from 25 up to 40, 
Address 601, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
for the state of Iowa; must have personal 
following among the trade and be able 
to turn same to northwestern mill making 
highest quality flour; liberal salary and 
generous commissions to a real business 
getter. Address 2749, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A LEADING AND PROGRES- 
sive southwestern mill with 
established trade in _ central 
states, where its flour is very 
favorably known and has made 
marked headway on account of 
quality, requires immediately 
the services of a first-class high- 
grade salesman to represent the 
mill in the state of Indiana; 
would prefer a man already ex- 
perienced and with following in 
this state; will pay anything 
necessary to secure first-class 
man. Address “Kansas,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 339 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio, 





WE NEED A CRACKERJACK SALESMAN 
for the state of Michigan; a man who is 
acquainted with the trade should round 
up a big volume of business annually with 
our quality flour; liberal salary; state ex- 
perience, salary, etc. Barber Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 


December 31, 1919 


WANTED—FOR MICHIGAN AND NORTH- 
ern Indiana, also Ohio, first-class flour 
salesmen; must be well acquainted with 
the trade and able’ to secure business; 
write fully, giving all particulars regard- 
ing past connections and salary expected. 
Address 2822, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILL HAS OPPORTUNITY 
for sales-manager who is well acquainted 
with eastern trade and conditions; a keen, 
aggressive man with a successful record 
will find this position affords him every 
opportunity for advancement; in writing 
give full particulars. Address 2828, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








STRONG MINNEAPOLIS MILLING OR- 
ganization will open several branch offices 
in Bast as soon as it can get men of 
proper experience and ability to take 
charge; these are splendid opportunities 
for the successful salesman with executive 
ability; please give full information in 
letter of application. Address 2827, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED EXPORT MANAGER 
wanted by important seaboard mill, which, 
because of its especially favorable loca- 
tion, already has large growing expert 
trade; every facility for business and every 
opportunity for personal advancement will 
be given the man who can handle this 
work and further develop our foreign 
trade. Address 2826, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








A LARGE SOUTHWESTERN 
mill has opening in its grain- 
testing department for man 
who has had practical experi- 
ence in flour-milling and grain- 
judging; a second miller who 
would like a permanent posi- 
tion with good future would do 
well to investigate this proposi- 


tion; salary to start, $135 
monthly; in reply, give age, na- 
tionality, religion and refer- 
ences. Address 2813, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





WANTED—SALESMAN, 35 TO 45 YEARS 
of age, for eastern territory, to work 
flour-jobbing and wholesale bakery trade; 
must have clean record and be an excep- 
tionally able salesman; men who have 
been taking orders for advertised brands 
not wanted; state drawing account needed 
and territory preferred; we pay salary 
and commission on all sales made. Old 
Fashioned Millers, Inc., 816 Commerce 
Building, St. Paul, Minn, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








A COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER AND 
clerk, with milling experience, is open for 
an engagement on Jan. 1; excellent refer- 
ences from last employer. Address 2803, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER BY MILLER WITH 
20 years’ experience; prefer Middle West 
location, in mill from 100 to 500 bbis ca- 
pacity; I am 43 years old, single. Address 
2811, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN GOOD-SIZED MILL; 
understand milling both spring and win- 
ter wheat, rye and corn; prefer central 
states; 47 years old, married; give - refer- 
ences or come on approval. Address H. 
M., 2838, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION IN MILL OFFICE, 
seven years’ experience as shipping clerk, 
bookkeeper and grain buyer; familiar with 
business in general; -Kansas or Missouri 
preferred; references from former em- 
ployer. Address 2784, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLER, 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCB, 
wants position as miller or superintend- 
ent; understands wheat and corn milling; 
excellent references, capable of handling 
men; reliable; come on short notice; Kan- 
sas City or vicinity preferred. Address 605, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls capacity; 
wide experience in hard and soft wheat 
milling, also corn milling; absolutely guar- 
antee high quality and close yields; high- 
class references; go anywhere, Address 
“Quality,” 2792, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








BY MAN 32 YEARS OF AGE, FOR THE 
past eight years manager of a merchant 
mill; with good practical experience pre- 
viously obtained; reason for changing, 
want position with large concern where 


there are greater possibilities. Address 
2831, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 
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December ae 1919 


AS MILLER 0} R MILLER AND MANAGER 
“inuamall mill plant by marriod man, 36 

of age, life-long hg ger state 
a capacity and wages paid. Address 
J. V., 2819, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


YOUNG MAN, COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
with some grain experience, would like 
position with a or milling concern 
where the business could be learned and 
opportunities for advancement offered; 
salary at first is no object; just out of 
service (1% years) and ambitious to get 
a start with a live firm looking to the 
future for competent, trained help. Ad- 
dress 2658, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—400-BBL EBLECTRIC-DRIVEN 
flour mill, located 100 miles west of Mil- 
waukee; good brick building, large ware- 
house, 30,000-bu cribbed elevator; milling- 
in-transit; splendid feed business; this is 
a bargain. Address 2793, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—OUR 50-BBL FLOUR MILL 
and feed mill; wheat storage capacity 
about 3,000 bus; flour storage capacity 
400 to 600 bbis; also good capacity feed 
storage; two good wells; wagon dump 
scales; steam power; a bargain if taken 
at once; sell for cash only; dissolution 
object for selling. Cottonwood Roller 
Mills, Cottonwood, Minn. 








MILLS WANTED 








MILL WANTED—A ‘600 TO 1,000-BBL 
mill in A No. 1 condition, or one that 
would have to be. completely remodeled; 
same must be in a good wheat section 
and in a prosperous city; give full par- 
ticulars in first letter, as this will be a 
cash deal. Address 2750, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








OIL ENGINE AND TANK FOR SALE— 


One 30 h-p Muncie oil engine and 10,000- 
gal oil tank for sale; first-class condition. 
Berry Brothers Milling Co., Hector, Minn. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE EQUIPMENT OF 


machinery for 200- to 250-bbl wheat or 
rye mill; machinery in excellent condition. 
Address Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, 600 
Austin Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE—ONE EIGHT-SECTION NOR- 


dyke & Marmon swing sifter and one cen- 
trifugal reel, in good condition; price rea- 
sonable if taken at once. Address Kimball 
Roller Mills, Kimball, 8. D. 





FOR SALE 


Howes Small Sack Packer. 
Friction drive, right hand, 
Augur with sun; will pack up 
to 49-lb sacks. 


Hamilton Corliss Engine, 14x 
36, 100 r.p.m; compounded by 
Sioux City Iron Works by the 
addition of 26x36 cylinder; in- 
dicated power of engine, over 
280 h-p; length from head of 
cylinder, including fiywheel, 26 
ft; Canover belted condenser; 
nearly new, in good condition. 


Allis-Chalmers Engine, sim- 
ple, 14x36; 80 rp.m; length 
over all 21 feet; barometric con- 
denser and duplex steam pump. 


Allis - Chalmers Generator, 
with exciter in shaft; 240 volts, 
276 amperes, 60 cycles, three- 
phase, 900 r.p.m. 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL CO., 
Wabasha, Minn, 





FOR SALE—ONE NO. 2 DANIELS WHEAT 


washer, practically new; one Invincible 
oats and wheat apron separator, capacity 
40 bus per hour, $100; one Williford cen- 
trifugal reel, 6 ft 6 in x 26 in, $95; one 
Nordyke & Marmon 14x24 flaking roll, 16 
corrugations to the inch, new feeders, $425; 
one bali-bearing 24-in Monarch attrition 
mill, $375. Mills Machinery Exchange, 201 
Millers & Traders Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis, 





* cants having had experience in mill 





FLOUR BUYER 
WANTED 


For a concern using over one million 
barrels per year, Applicants must 
have had experience in the milling 
business and understand both hard 
and soft wheat flours, the grain mar- 
kets and method of figuring costs. 

Preference will be given to  appli- 


office work in an executive capacity. 
Address X, care Northwestern Miller, 
16 Beaver Street, New York City. 











large fire-proof storage ware 


beginning business; good reasons 
ticulars furnished on application. 


Milling Property For Sale 


We offer for sale a combined flour mill and degerminating sys- 
tem corn mill of 400 bbls capacity flour and about 3,500 bus 
capacity corn; equipment is in first-class condition in mill; has 
a new modern steam power plant of finest type in connection ; 

vue on two railroad lines with 
advantageous milling-in-transit arrangements ; good soft winter 
wheat and corn section with liberal elevator receipts of local 
grain; plant in operation and earnings have been large since 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


for wanting to sell; full par- 
Address H.H., 2805, care 








Does Your Coal Bill 
Eat Up Your Profit? 


How Much Does It Cost: You 
For Steam Power Each Year? 


We have a 25-bbl Water-power 
Wolf Flour and Feed Mill in Dela- 


STORAGE 
TRANSIT 
THE eT Le co. 


The Bellman 
Book of Verse 





“The Bellman still maintains its high 
poetic distinction, by virtue of which it 
prints more good poetry than any other 
American weekly and most American 
monthlies.’’— William Stanley Braith- 
waite in the Boston Transcript. 


$1.50 net 
BOOK SECTION 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


BOOK IMPORTERS 
BOOKSELLERS  BOOKBINDERS 
BOOKHUNTERS § BOOKFINDERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















ware for Sale. Local Wheat Supply 
and Local Demand for Entire Out- 
put, with Near-by Market for Expan- 
sion. Seven-foot head of Water all 
year around. Price, $15,000. 

Water Power is the Cheapest Power. 
Coal is Scarce and High. 

Better let us hear from you, 


Equitable Trust Co., 
Wilmin 


» Del. 





EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
> 26, postpaid. C. BE. Oliver, BE. M. and 

, Warsaw, Ind. 


PACKER TALLIES 


The Durant kind save you money and annoyance, 
because they Get Your Percentage Right. 
We'll sey your packers on 30 days’ free trial, 
$6.00 each, if satisfactory. Ask for Special offer 128, 


Durant Mf¢Co., Milwaukee, Wi: 








SLIDES 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 


WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 


CARS or TANKS 


Be sure and get Bulletin No. 270. Its60 con- 
tain many items that will save you time money 


Large stocks insure quick shipments. 


|ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 


United States Conveyor and Ele- 
vator Belts, made especially for 
the work they are to perform, 
insure perfect satisfaction. 





United States Rubber Company 














Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CoO. 


627 First Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 








We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








_ which will be in accordance with 


The Liverpool Corn 
Trade Association 


LIMITED 


Grain Superintendence 
and Sampling 


The Liverpool Corn Trade Associ- 
ation, Ltd., having been repeatedly 
requested to provide for the Grain 
Trade an Independent Superintend- 
ence Department, notify Shippers 
and Buyers that they are now pre- 
pared to act as Superintendents and 
Samplers in the ports of Liverpool 
and Manchester at reasonable rates, 


services rendered. The Association 
trusts that this effort to supply a long 
felt want will meet with the support 
of the Grain Trade, and eventually 
justify the Association in extending 
its operation in other ports. 














One of These Machines 


is set up in our 
Minneapolis plant 
for the purpose of 
testing flour mill 
stocks. 


Mail a Five- 
Pound Sample 


to us of any stock in your 
mill which you think might 
be advantageously handled 
on a Buckley and we will run 
it through the machine and 
return samples to you so that 
you can judge of the work. 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


“Every thing for every mill and elevator’”’ 
MINNEAPOLIS 


SPOKANE 


GREAT FALLS 





Tue Bucxtey is built either right 
or left hand. The arrow indicates 
a right hand machine. 
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NORTHWESTERN MILLER ~ 
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- REQ@ALEADING MILLS OF MICHIGAN 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 





No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





Buy Mixed Cars 


Ameco Spring wheat flour 

U ZIT Blended flour 
Lotus Soft wheat flour 
White wheat Graham 
Rommell Rye flour 
Kiln-dried Granulated meal 
Amco Scratch Grain 

Amco Chick feeds 

Ameco poultry Mash 

Bran Mixed feed, Middlings 
Pure corn and oats chop 
Corn, oats, buckwheat, barley. 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


MONROE, MICHIGAN 








Commercial Milling Co. 


DETROIT 
Winter and Spring Flours 
Kiln-Dried Corn Meal MICHIGAN 
Rye Flour, Self-Rising Buckwheat, Feeds 
Mixed Car Loads 





WE ARE BUYERS 


of wheat-bran, middling and red dog for use 
in our guaranteed mixed live stock feeds: LARRO- 
FEED and BIG-SIX dairy feeds, and LARROWE 
HOG FEED. Weare not flour millers. 


If you sell animal feeds, and want to handle 
the best and most productive rations under 
an exclusive sale arrangement, write us. 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


8S. MOWAT, Buyer, 900 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis 
Phone, Nicollet 472 


RYE FLOUR 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


Made By 


SPECIAL PROCESS 


Voigt Milling Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











Jonesville Milling Co. 
SNOW FLAKE FAIRY QUEEN 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
JONESVILLE, MICH. 








The Huron Milling Co. 322°" 


SOU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Amat 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a quality Peculiar to This Section. 








Buckwheat Flour 


J. F. EESLEY MILLING CO. 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 





David Stott Flours 
Are Always Satisfactory 


We have excellent facilities for supply- 
ing the requirements of bakers and flour 
jobbers. 

Write for quotations. 

Samples will-be sent you upon request. 


DAVID STOTT FLOUR MILLS, Detroit, Michigan 





SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
and 
“HI” SELFRISING 


Peninsular Flour Mill, Flint, Michigan 
DeRoo & Co. 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 


Wheat Flour Grand Rapids 
Corn Flour Mich. 








HEYWOOD MILLING CO. 


Successor to Eldred Mill Company 


Manufacturers of PURITAN 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour and 
WHOLESOME Self-Rising. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


SAGINAW MILLING CO. 


Millers of Choice Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Large Handlers of Grain, Hay and Beans 


Saginaw, Mich. Richmond, Va. 


Union City Milling Co. 
RANDALL BROS. 
Union City, Mich. 
66 99 Fancy Patent. Choice Mich- 
Ar be igan Winter Wheat Flours. 
Write for samples. Robinson Code. 








John C. Liken & Co. 


Millers of Choice Michigan Winter Wheat 
Flour. Write for samples and prices. 
SEBEWAILNG, MICH. 
Large shippers of Millfeed, Grain 
and Michigan Pea Beans. 











ALSOP PROCESS CO. 


PROCESSES, METHODS AND 
E 
MACHINERY ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Flour Mill Appraisers 


We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


COATS & BURCHARD CO. 
Address: 17-25 W, Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
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